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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Sy.tvanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





ELING CHURCH. 

Srr,—I am glad to find that Mr. 
Warwick King acknowledges his great 
mistake about the ancient roof of Eling 
Church ; it certainly is somewhat sur- 
prising that so apparently acute an ob- 
server, “having known Eling Church 
Sor many years,” should not see the 
difference between an old worm-eaten 
timber roof and a modern one. Let me 
assure him that he is equally wrong 
about the old font: not a particle of 
“some circular arcading” ever belonged 
to it. As Mr. King, however, has chosen 
to tell me that I am not competent to 
judge of the fitness of old materials to 
be built up again, (after the description 
I gave of their condition in my former 
letters,) I decline to take any further 
notice of his remarks, and can only 
regret that because he has felt annoyed 
at the concealment (not destruction) of 
one or two comparatively modern grave- 
stones, occasioned by the altered ar- 
rangement of the seating, he should 
think it becoming to assail me in the 
manner he has done. I am quite con- 
tent that your readers should form 
their judgments upon the respective 
statements, and I have no doubt they 
will easily perceive with whom “the 
want of knowledge” principally rests. 

I am, &e., BENJAMIN FERREY. 


CHANGE OF NAME—A QUERY. 

Srr,—The condemnation in your Sept. 
issue of name-changing ex mero motu, 
is well-timed and just. Let me, then, 
ask advice in the following case:—We 
will suppose a person, Alpha, entitled 
to arms, changes his name to Beta, to 


which there are no arms; his descend- 
ants in the third or fourth generation 
repent it, what is their proper course ? 

By long usage, Beta is in a measure 
their name, yet Alpha is their right 
name. 

1. Could they by Royal licence retain 
Beta with Alpha arms? 

2. Could not the licence be addressed 
to their (deceased) ancestor, that he and 
his heirs should take the name Beta 
retaining the Alpha arms? 

3. Seeing they illegally used Beta, 
is a Royal licence necessary to return to 
the use of their old and right name 
Alpha ?—I am, &c., 

A FREQUENT READER. 


THE LATE WILLIAM 
HOPKINSON, Esg., F.S.A. 


IN reference to the spot in which this 
gentleman was interred, a regard to 
strict accuracy renders it necessary to 
correct the statement made in the Ma- 
gazine for October. The anecdote is 
as true as it is characteristic. It was 
found, however, more desirable that his 
grave should be made, not before the 
western door, but on the south side of 
the churchyard, near the armorial win- 
dow which was described in the memoir. 


ERRATA. 


P. 499, col. 2, line 10, for “ Leasome” 
read “ Leasowe ;” line 22, for “ William 
Anderson” read “ William Arderon.” 


— 


Several Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries in type are unavoidably postponed. 
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PLATE Il. 


BISHOP’S PALACE, WELLS. 











Bird's-eye View of the Bishop’s Palace. 
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THE BISHOP’S PALACE AT WELLS. 
By Joun Henry Parxer, F.S.A. 


Tue city of Wells is one of the most interesting in Europe 
to the student of Gothie architecture, and not to the student 
of architecture only, but to the student of the history of Eng- 
land also. These two studies should never be separated; the 
study of architecture is not merely the study of bricks and 
mortar, or the art of constructing buildings, but the history 
of those admirable structures that our ancestors have be- 
queathed to us, and we have so shamefully neglected, but 
which form an essential and important part of the history of 
ourcountry. The city of Wells illustrates this close connection 
between history and architecture in a very remarkable degree ; 
it brings vividly before our eyes an important chapter in the 
history of Europe, about which we have all read a great deal 
and understood very little. I mean the long-continued struggle 
between the regulars, or monks, and the seculars, or the paro- 
chial and cathedral clergy.. The monks, as we all know, were 
persons who had devoted themselves to the service of God in 
a religious life, separated from the world and its ordinary 
duties, worthy excellent people originally, enthusiastic in a 
good cause, proceeding upon an erroneous principle from the 
common cause of so much error—the taking particular texts of 
Scripture too literally and isolating them from other texts 
which explain their true meaning. These good men did great 
service to the cause of religion at a certain period when such 
establishments were necessary; but afterwards, in the course 
of centuries, abuses crept in, and they became as really worldly 
and selfish as any other class, and their continually increasing 
wealth and power threatened to absorb the whole property and 


power of the country. Then came the long struggle to keep 
Gent, Mae, 1865, Vor, II. 5 ey 
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them under, which was only finally settled by their entire sup- 
pression under Henry the Eighth, the first necessary step to 
the reform of all other abuses in Church and State. 

The Seculars, on the other hand, were, as I have said, the 
parochial clergy, headed by their cathedral chapters, originally 
the canons, chanoines, or chanters in the church of the bishop, 
the head church in the diocese. These canons were parochial 
clergy ; each was a parish priest who lived the greater part of 
the year in his parish ; he took his turn in performing the ser- 
vices of the cathedral, and assisted the bishop with his advice 
and his services when required. He often served for a time as 
an itinerant popular preacher, under the direction of the bishop, 
for the ordinary parish clergy were too ignorant to be allowed 
to preach. The licence to preach granted by the bishop was 
then a reality, and was granted only to those who could preach ; 
now it has become a mere form and a matter of course, and the 
Methodists have been allowed to run away with this part of the 
Church system. But I am digressing. The monks then lived 
together in common; they had their common dining-hall, or 
refectory, and their common dormitory, or sleeping-hall, divided 
by wooden partitions into small cells, or sleeping-rooms, one 
for each monk. So many of our finest churches belonged to 
these monasteries, that people commonly suppose they ail did, 
and call Gothic architecture a monkish style, and the houses 
of that style fit only for monks to live in-; but this is merely 
betraying their own ignorance of the subject. Gothic architec- 
ture is just as applicable to any other purpose as to churches 
or monasteries, and was in fact applied to castles and houses, 
and any other purpose for which a building was required; it 
is simply the style of building used by our ancestors for every 
purpose. 

The buildings of Wells are not monastic at all; here we have 
no dormitory, no refectory, none of the buildings essential for 
the monastic system. Each canon had his separate house from 
the beginning; these establishments for the secular clergy were 
distinctly opposed to the monks. An attempt had been made 
in Wells to establish the monastic system in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The monks of Glastonbury had struggled 
hard to obtain possession of it, and to make one of their own 
body the bishop, but they had failed, and before the commence- 
ment of the present buildings the matter had been settled. The 
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East or Garden Front of Bishop Jocelyne’s Palace, A.D. 12)5—1244. 


(The Oriel Window inserted.) 
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West Front of Bishop Jocelyne’s Palace, A.D. 1205—1z44. 
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monastic buildings which had been erected at Wells were de- 
stroyed, the bishopric remained independent of the monks, 
and the monks of Glastonbury were obliged to give up to the 
cathedral chapter, or the bishop’s council, certain manors. 
These were Winscombe, Pucklechurch, Blackford, and Cran- 
more, which were ceded to Bishop Joceline and his successors 
for ever, and the addition of these important manors supplied 
the chapter with fy nds to enable them to commence their new 
buildings. r | bs 

Bishop Joceling) ame. led the diocese, was a native of 
Wells, and ae ‘a before he t 




















nes OF his age, a man of great 
io ad formed most magnificent 
e, which was now per- 
astonbury. To corre- 
itory, of importance, and 
mmildings were necessary 
ithe seat of his chapter, 
: id he. formed the plan of 
of edifices, Ofwhich-so large a part has 
itely been pr erved to our times. -The splendid cathedral 
y@ portion of his-grand design, it is the centre of a group 
dings fit to accompany"and support it. 

ia an account ofall these ‘buildings would be to write 


e l, the 
Ceetehelll the Deanery; the Archd Rees ithe houses of 
the Vicars in their Close, the Gatehouses of the Precincts, the 
Prebendal Houses in the Liberty, each of these is a subject for 
a separate essay, though all are closely connected, and form 
parts of the system. The Bishop’s Palace, though also part of 
the same magnificent group of buildings, is more detached and 
more complete in itself, and to that I now propose to call your 
attention, and hope to give you such a history of it as will 
make you all feel an additional interest in this, which is really 
one of the earliest, and has been. one of the finest houses in 
England. 
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Tue Bisnopr’s Parace. 


The palace was originally built by Bishop Joceline, between 
1205 and 1244, and appears to have been a quadrangle, the 
east side of which was formed by the present dwelling-house of 
the bishop (see plates iii. and iv.); the north by the kitchen 
and offices, which have been much altered, and partly rebuilt 
at different times; the south by the chapel rebuilt by Bishop 
Burnel; and the west by a gatehouse, now destroyed, with 
a piece of curtain-wall to connect it on each side with the 
other buildings. There is no distinct evidence of the fourth 
side of the original quadrangle, but there is great proba- 
bility of it from a comparison with other houses, and the 
old drains found by the bishop by digging in this part of 
the court in 1860 seem to confirm it. They appeared to 
have been carried round the two turrets of a gate-house. 
In Buck’s view of the palace, taken about 1700, a square 
tower is shewn at the west end of the north wing, opposite the 
corner of the chapel, which would have been at one corner of 
the original quadrangle. Bishop Beckington is said to have 
added to the palace that “ middle tower or gate, under which 
is the passage going from the great gate to the house, as also 
that cloister which heretofore joined thereunto, and reached 
to the end of the great hall, as does, and did appear by the 
coat of arms and rebus thereon.” This middle tower must 
clearly have been at the place indicated by the drain, and the 
cloister was, no doubt, against the western wall, connecting 
the middle tower on one side with the tower at the north-west 
angle, shewn in Buck’s view, and on the other with the west 
door to the chapel, and the small door into the hall; .marks of 
it may be distinctly seen over that door, and over the west of 
the chapel. The cloister must have been covered with a flat 
lead roof, and there is a doorway in one of the western turrets 
of the chapel, which must have opened to the top of it. There 
is also a similar doorway in the north-east turret, shewing that 
the cloister was continued along on the north side of the 
chapel in its original state. The foundations of the north wall 
of a similar cloister have been found along the south side of 
the servants’ wing also, so that the quadrangle of Bishop Joce- 
line’s palace must have had a cloister on two sides of it, run- 
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ning into the present hing cloister, oF ean ~~ of 
the palace. 

The present dwelling-house or palace, which pienisalied a 
great extent perfect, though with many alterations of a minor 
kind, has the lower story (see plate v.) vaulted With a good 
Early English groined vault, with ribs, carried upon slender 
pillars and corbels; the parallelogram is divided lengthwise 
by a solid wall at about one-third of the width, the outer or 
narrow part of which on. the ground floor now forms the en- 
trance-hall and passage to the staircase at one end and the 
chapel at the other. In this vestibule is a fireplace of the 
time of Henry VIII., which las probably replaced an original 
one. The entrance dserway has been moved one bay south- 
ward, and a modern porch built over it; the buttresses have 
been restored in this front. This entrance or lower gallery 
has originally been divided by a thick wall into two apartments 
of nearly equal size; this may be seen by the break in the 
vaulting-ribs, and the transverse arch. 

The wider space has a row of small pillars down the centre 
to carry the vault; there is no fireplace in it, and it was pro- 
babiy divided by wooden partitions into store-rooms and cellars, 
or it may have been used as a servants’ hall, At the north- 
west corner of the building there is a square projection on the 
north side, the walls in the ground floor of which ‘are ‘of im- 
mense thickness, and it was probably intended for ‘w tower, 
which the situation seems to indicate. The ground room is 
vaulted like the rest of the substructure. The room Over this 
(now the Bishop’s study), has had an oriel window thrown | ‘out 
at the end, and a newel staircase made in the angle : or 
by the projection and the main building. The y 
the east side in the ground floor are plain single fancetay wall 
splayed; those on the west side are of two lights, trefoil 
headed ; these may, perhaps, have been altered. gett 

The upper story of this long range of building is aividall is 
the same manner as the lower one by a solid wall running the 
whole length, and separating one third of the width as a long 
gallery, in which there are two modern fireplaces, the chimneys 
of which are probably original; this upper gallery has also 
been originally divided into two rooms. The larger division is 
subdivided into three apartments, the partitions are modernized, 
and as the roof and ceilings are also modern, there is no guide 
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as to what the original arrangements were, but it seems pro- 
bable that they were the same as at present. The side win- 
dows on this floor are each of two lights, trefoil-headed, with 
a quatrefoil over them, and each has a very elegant inner arch 
trefoiled and richly moulded, with blue marble shafts in the 
jambs, having capitals of stiff-leaf foliage and moulded bases. 
The end windows are remarkably fine, especially the one at the 
north end (see plate vi.), now the Bishop’s dining-room ; it is of 
four lights divided into two pairs, each with a quatrefoil in the 
head ; and in the gable over the centre of these two subdivisions 
is another larger quatrefoil, originally open to the hall, though 
now concealed by the modern ceiling; the arches are cuspated, 
and the points of the cusps ornamented with sculptured foliage. 
The jambs are also enriched with shafts having capitals of 
sculptured foliage, and the dripstone, or hoodmould, over the 
arches is terminated by heads, It will be perceived that by 
this beautiful arrangement the whole of the north end of 
the hall formed one magnificent Early English window of the 
richest description. At the north end of the building the same 
arrangement is followed, and the window is equally fine, though 
rather plainer, the end of the cusps not being carved. If the 
whole of this range was really one great hall, with the large 
window at each end, and the range of windows on the east 
side, it must have been one of the finest halls in Europe, finer 
even than Westminster Hall. The side windows, however, do 
not continue the whole length, but have a blank space at each 
end, corresponding with the partition walls, and this makes it 
more probable that the present divisions are original. 

As I find*that a common notion prevails that these beautiful 
windows are nearly all modern, copied from one or two old 
ones, I take this opportunity of mentioning that such is not 
the case. They are commonly said to have been made by Mr. 
Ferrey, in the time of Bishop Bagot; but Mr. Ferrey has very 
kindly lent me his drawings shewing all that he did in the 
palace, and he assures me that these beautiful windows are 
nearly all original, the arches and heads had been entirely 
hidden and filled up with brick and plaster, and square sash 
windows introduced below the springing of the arch, but most 
fortunately the original window-heads had all been preserved, 
and it was only necessary to clear out the rubbish with which 
they had been filled up, and restore the mullions. Mr. Ferrey 
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Interior of Window, A.D, 1205—1244, 
North End of Bishop Jocelyne’s Hall, (now the Bishop’s Dining-room). 
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also wishes it to be known that he is not in any way respon- 
sible for the modern ceilings or other internal fittings; he 
was employed to restore the stonework only, which he has 
done most conscientiously and admirably. An upholsterer from 
Bath was employed by Bishop Bagot to do the rest of the 
work, and did much mischief. Jl the principal apartments of 
the palace are still, and were ftom the beginning, on the first 
floor, and the entrance to them was always by a staircase in 
the same situation as the prrens ‘onc, although that is Jacobean 
work. The omission: 0 the (6nd. bay. ofthe vaulting, and the 
a = ind none on the other, 
where the end of the yaulias ied Eon a. corbel only, proves 
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cended by a sweep rou this end of the entrance hall. The 
square tower by the side.of in’ the north-east angle of 
the court, contains.4he.servants’ staircase. aahe | present stair- 
case is modern, and=the teywer is ans xd ditior he original 
work, but it he ~wAS ruck 4 ie do ewes is 
of the ee a \the 
windoy ie eeli Ps barky not 
Bishop’ Bago’ Wrnes ith sonie 
and the-éld chimne} -stack ema inthe. There have 
always been some z between the kitchen and mi | taircase. 
The buttery and pantry are, ‘usually on a level with ‘the hall, 
even when that is on the first floor and the kitchen ‘on the 
ground floor, and there i is then a straight’ staircase from the 
hall to| the kitchen, passing’ between the! buttery and the 
pantry, as at St. Mary’s all, Coventry, and many | ‘other 
ancient houses. But in this instance it Appears, that there 
was a screen only at the servants’ end of the hall, and that 
these offices were downstairs. The partitions in this part of 
the palace are entirely modern, and I have not been able to 
obtain any plan of the old perangeseeta® so that I can only 
guess what they Were for... OR EET 

Over these original chambers others were added and oriel 
windows thrown out by Bishop Clerk, who succeeded to Wolsey, 
and was bishop from 1523 to 1540. His arms are carved on 
the bosses of the oriel windows... ‘This.corner of the palace 
seems to have been almost rebuilt by him, and the old wall of 
enclosure of Bishop Ralph-was built upon, and had windows 
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pierced through it. The internal arrangement of this part of 
the house was entirely altered in the time of Bishop Beadon, 
about 1810, when the floors were taken out and what had been 
two stories made into three. The square tower at the angle, 
with a stair-turret, is part of the work of Bishop Clerk in the 
time of Henry VIII. An upper story was also added to the 
whole of the west front over the long gallery by Bishop Bagot, 
about 1840, to-contain additional bedrooms, and the present 
dormer windows were then added by Mr. Ferrey with so much 
ingenuity and in such good taste that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish them from the old work, and the effect of the front 
is thought by many persons to have been improved by the alter- 
ation. The buttresses were then restored, but Mr. Ferrey states 
that the toothing of the old buttresses remained quite distinct 
in the walls when the rough-cast was taken off. 

The south wing of Bishop Joceline’s palace, occupying the 
site of the present chapel, appears to have been originally of 
two stories, like the rest of his work, and probably had also 
a vaulted substructure, with a chapel on the upper floor. The 
site does not appear to have been exactly coincident with the 
present walls ; the east end has been extended several feet. 
The staircase-turret at the angle connecting the main range of 
Bishop Joceline’s work with this wing remains perfect, and 
has a very good vault with a central pillar. This vault is, how- 
ever, part of Bishop Burnel’s work, the top of the tower having 
been rebuilt along with the battlement and cornice of the 
chapel. There were doorways from this staircase into the 
present palace, and also into the wing that has been rebuilt, 
one on a level with the first floor opening to an external gallery, 
which would cut across the present windows, the other above, 
to go on to the alure behind the battlement. A long loop- 
window near the top of this staircase, on the south side of tlie 
turret, is blocked up on the outside by the east wall of the pre- 
sent chapel. At the opposite angle, or south-west corner of 
the present chapel, is another of Bishop Joceline’s stair-turrets, 
equally perfect, with doorways in the same situations as in the 
other, shewing that the wing of Joceline’s palace extended to 
this point and rather beyond it, as a doorway opens westward 
now leading to nothing, but probably issuing originally to the 
external gallery on the top of the cloister. Part of the old 
wall joining to this turret on the west side has been preserved, 
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and now forms part of the wall of the later hall, and the jamb 
of one of the early windows remains between the turret and 
the first window of the hall. 

The Great Hall, of which the ruins only remain, and the pre- 
sent chapel (see plate vii.) are both the work of Bishop Burnel in 
the time of Edward I., between 1274 and 1292, but not-quite at 
the same time. ‘There is an interval, probably of ten or twelve 
years, between them, and a slight, difference in the character 
of the work. .1athe-chapél it would appear that the materials 
of Bishop Joceline’s chapel were. used up to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the beautiful gromed vault and the elegant windows 
are Bishop Burnel’s work ; the west window is an alteration of 
a later date. The bell-turret at the north-west angle is part 
of Bishop Burnel’s work ; the staircase is not so wide or so 
good as those of Bishop Joceline; ‘and at the top of the turret 
one of the gurgoyles, or large corbels, with a very bold pro- 
jection, as if to carry a water-spout, of Joceline’s work, is used 
to form the head of the staircase and support the bell-frame ; 


the end of this is carved into a head of the character of the: 


early part of the thirteenth®century. At the west end of the 
chapel there appears to have “Deen a rood-loft with a screen 
under the front enclosing»the three doors, and forming a sort 
of inner porch, the entranée to which was the great west door; 
at the north end was the door to the bell-turret, and at the 
south end the door to the vestry. Over the vestry was the 
priest’s chamber, to” which there was an entrance from the 
stair-turret, the doorway of which still remains. This being 
the bishop’s private chapel, it was considered as all chancel, 
and no nave was required ;, and in the position which would be 
usual in the chancel of a parish church, just within the rood- 
loft, near the west end of the chancel, is a small low side 
window, supposed to have been used for lepers or persons 
labouring under some infectious disease, who could be brought 
to the outside of the window and have the consecrated wafer, 
or Host, administered to them at the end of a cleft stick, ac- 
cording to the direction given in the rubric of some of the 
Roman missals, or could see the Host when held up for that 
purpose by the priest through the opening. 

The great hall of Bishop Burnel has been a very magnificent 
piece of work, of which the north wall and west end, with the 


turrets at the angles, only remain. The windows are rather 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II. $7" 
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different from those of the chapel, and probably a few years 
later; the three turrets at the south-east, south-west, and 
north-west angles are closely copied from the original one of 
Bishop Joceline, which remains at the north-east angle, con- 
necting the hall with the chapel. At the west end of the great 
hall are. the two doorways, shewing the position of the screen 
and music gallery; the porch, and the newel staircase to the 
solar or upper chamber have been destroyed, but marks of 
them exist. The windows of the solar remain, and are very 
elegant and highly finished, indicating a state apartment equi- 
valent to a modern withdrawing-room; the chimney also re- 
mains, but the fireplace has been destroyed; there is no fire- 
place or chimney to the lower rooms, which have been the 
buttery and pantry only, and not a kitchen, as is commonly said ; 
there are cupboards recessed in the wall, a window blocked up 
and a doorway also blocked up at the west end, and which 
doubtless led to the kitchen, being at the end of the passage, 
between the buttery and pantry, according to the usual arrange- 
ment of medizval halls and offices. The kitchen was a de- 
tached building, where the stables now are, and was connected 
with the hall by a passage only, as was the general custom 
of that age. The south-west turret contains a garderobe, or 
closet, on the first floor, with an entran.> from the corner of 
the state apartment; this has a good groined vault, and the 
small loop-windows are perfect ; under it is the square pit, into 
which a modern doorway was cut by Bishop Law through the 
wall, with a pointed head to it, but no arch. The rooms on 
the ground floor under the solar have been vaulted, as may be 
seen by the, marks of the vaults in the walls, but the vaults 
have been all destroyed. In the north-west turret there is 
a staircase from the solar to the alure and the watch-tower, 
but it rises from the solar or first-floor room only, not from 
the ground. The north-east turret of the hall forms also the 
south-west turret of the chapel, and in this there is a stair- 
case from the ground to the alure. 

The present gatehouse to the palace (see plate viii.) is plain 
work, of the fourteenth century, with square flanking turrets, 
a groined vault over the archway, the chains of a drawbridge, 
and the grooves of a portcullis. It was built by Bishop Ralph, 
of Shrewsbury, who also built the wall of enclosure and made 
the moat. ‘This wall of enclosure has bastions, or towers, at in- 
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tervals, with the usual alure, or passage, on the top of the wall 
behind the parapet, in which there are embrasures, or open- 
ings, and loopholes alternately. It was built for defence ac- 
cording to the most approved system of the age, and the gate- 
house is a very good guardhouse of the fourteenth century, 
with vaulted chambers, loopholes, and windows widely splayed 
within, and with their heads formed of what is called “the 
shouldered arch,” or square-headed trefoil, a very common form 
in the Edwardian period. There is a tradition that this fortifi- 
cation of the palace was made as a precaution against the 
monks of Bath, who threatened the life of the Bishop, but 
there is no written authority for this. It is singular that the 
Bishop’s Palace should have been so strongly fortified, while 
the Precincts of the Cathedral do not appear to have been forti- 
fied at all, or even enclosed with a wall, until a century after- 
wards, all the gatehouses of the Close being the work of 
Bishop Beckington. But as the bishop was a sort of prince, 
or great noble of the district, it may have been considered 
necessary for his house to be fortified-in the same manner as 
those of other nobles. 

The peaceful character of this part of England is shewn in 
a remarkable manner by the absence of fortifications round the 
Cathedral and its Precincts, up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. At that period, during the Wars of the Roses, 
Bishop Beckington thought it necessary to erect a wall and 
gatehouses, but these fortifications appear to have been very 
slight, and the gatehouses more for show than for defence. 
The east end of the cathedral and the chapter-house were 
outside the wall of enclosure, and though it is said that there 
was a wall round the chapter-house, there appears to have 
been none round the Lady-chapel; and the Vicar’s Close, 
though enclosed by a wall and gatehouse, can hardly be said 
to have been fortified. The larger district round the Close, 
called the Liberty, was entirely outside the wall, and not en- 
closed at all, and yet in this district several of the prebendal 
houses were built before the end of the fifteenth century, and 
without any protection, unless the marshy character of the 
ground was considered sufficient. 

Since the foregoing account was written Mr. Williams has 


published his very valuable biographical notice of Bishop Beck- 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, II, 3U 
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ington, chiefly taken from a contemporary document*. From 
this account of the buildings it is evident that he must have 
built something at the Palace in addition to his other numerous 
works in the city; yet it is certain that nothing now remains 
which corresponds with Beckington’s other buildings, except 
the entrance gatehouse from the Market-place, which may be 
all that was meant, as this, with the houses on each side of it, 
originally forming wings to it, was really an important build- 
ing. It is, however, most probable that the corner tower and 
the domestic cloister, with the inner gatehouse, which I have 
described as having formerly existed and having been entirely 
destroyed, were part of his work. The four-centred doorways 
pierced in the stair-turrets, which Professor Willis thought 
Elizabethan, may have been as early as the time of Beckington. 
They are so extremely plain that there is nothing by which to 
judge of their age, excepting that they are certainly not early. 
I have omitted to mention the Bishop’s Barn, which is a very 
fine and perfect one of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
probably built by Bishop Bubwith, as the construction of the 
roof is the same as that of his almshouse, although plainer. 





DENMARK IN THE Earty Iron Act. We are glad to be able to announce 
that a work bearing the above title is in preparation, by Mr. Conrad Engel- 
hardt, late Director of the Museum of Northern Antiquities at Flensborg, 
which will give to the English public a full account of two of the most re- 
markable deposits of antiquities that have ever been discovered in Denmark, 
or indeed in any other Rathes country. The one was exhumed from the 
ae pe of Thorsbjerg in Angel, the other from that of Nydam in Sundeved, 

oth in the duchy of South Jutland or Slesvig; and the discovery was in 
both cases the happy result of excavations conducted by the author himself, 
with the liberal assistance of the Danish Government, in the summers of 1858 
to 1863. Of the nature and importance of the discoveries, some idea may be 
formed from the accounts that have from time to time appeared in our pages », 
reference to which we trust will induce many persons to become subscribers 
to Mr. Engelhardt’s work, which we must not omit to state will have the 
advantage of the revision of Mr.John Evans, F.S.A., and Mr. J. Wickham 
Flower. It will be issued in a handsome 4to. volume, with thirty-three copper - 
plates, maps, and other illustrations, and the price will be £1 4s. to those who 
at once give in their names to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, or 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





* Printed in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra (vol. ii. p. 357) and translated in a note 
in Britton’s “ History of the Cathedral,” (p. 46). 

» For Thorshjerg, see Gent. MaG., July, 1861, p- 74; Oct., p.417: for Nydam, 
Dec., 1863, p. 681. 





ON THE ARMS OF DE CLARE. 
By tHe Rey. James Graves, A.B., M.R.1.A. 
(Concluded from p. 11.) 


As long as one is content to accept the genealogies of the 
Peerages, the early descents of our great families present little 
difficulties; and it is only when one consults the original 
contemporary documents on which they are supposed to be 
founded, that difficulties arise. Charters are the surest test 
that can be applied to these peerage compilations. The value 
attached to the statements of early chroniclers cannot be placed 
in the same scale with them, as these writers slavishly copied 
the writers who preceded them, and an original error was sure 
to be perpetuated. It will be recollected that the following 
descent was at p. 207 infra given for Strongbow :— 


Gilbert, = Elizabeth, sister of 
second son of Richard feudal Lord of Clare, Walleran, Ear] of 
created Earl of Pembroke 1138, brother of Mellent. 

Richard de Clare, Earl of Hertford. 





| 
Richard de Clare, = ...... 
Ear] of Pembroke. 





LSted = Richard Me Clare, = Eva, dau. of ta: = Reymond “le 
surnamed Strong- Dermot Mac Gros,” son of 
bow, EarlofPem- Murrough, William Fitz- 
broke, invader of King of gerald. 
Ireland. Leinster. 





| | | 
Walter, = Other sons. A binds, = Robert Alina, = William 
de Quenci. Fitz- 
Maurice. 
Isabel, = William Earl Mareschal the elder. 


The authorities on which this descent is based are; Ist.. An 
original charter* preserved in the muniment-room of the 





* The charter is written on a piece of thick vellum, measuring 7in. by 64 in. 
The writing is large, upright, angular, and bold, and the ink well preserved in 
colour and perfectly legible. 
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Marquis of Ormonde, at Kilkenny Castle, with seal attached 
(of which presently) as follows :— 


“Comes Ricardus filius Comitis Ricardi.Gisleberti® omnibus amicis suis et 
hominibus, Francis, Anglicis, Walensibus, Hiberniensibus, tam presentibus 
quam futuris, salutem. Sciatis me dedisse et concessisse Ade de Hereforde 
dimidiam villam de Achebo, et totum dimidium cantredum terre in quo villa 
sedet, cum totis pertinenciis suis, sieut Ochelli, Deremod scilicet, illam melius 
demit in Usseria‘, per liberum servicium quinque militum, &c. His testibus 
Ramondo Constantine, Griffitho fratre suo, Roberto de Sancto Michaele, Ricardo 
de Hereforde, Johanne de Hereforde, Hugone de Gurnai, Waltero de Redeles- 
forde, Johanne de Clohalle, Rogero de Sanforde, Willielmo Bret, Waltero 
filio Pagani, Hugone de Leia, Hugone Sliuevilla.” 


This charter was for the first time printed by me in extenso 
in the Journal” of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, 
First Series, vol. i. p. 503, and its authenticity is supported by 
strong corroboratory records there quoted, and to which for 
brevity sake I: refer the reader. This is my authority for the 
insertion of the ‘second Richard, Earl of Pembroke, in the 
pedigree. 

2nd. A confirmation to the Abbey of Tintern, in Wales, 
granted by William, Earl Mareschal, the Younger. This 
charter is printed in the Monast. Angl., (last edition,) vol. v. 
p. 267, and is dated March’ 22, 7th Hen. IIT. (1222). The 
portion bearing on the descent of Isabella, the wife of William, 
Earl Mareschal, the Elder, is as follows :— 


“Willielmus Marescallus Anglie, comes Pembrochie .... pro salute anime 
mee et pro animabus bone memorie Wa/éeri, filii Ricardi filii Gilberti Strong- 
bowe, avi mei, et Willielmi Marescalli patris mei, et Ysabelle matris mea.” 


From this charter two meanings, it is true, may be deduced : 
1st. That adopted in the pedigree above given; 2nd. It may 
be said the words avi mei refer to Richard, Earl of Pembroke, 
and not to Walter, his son, It will also, no doubt, be objected 
that this charter omits the second Earl Richard, and thus 
favours the descent adopted by Banks in his “ Extinct Baron- 





* The absence of the word “filii” before “Gisleberti” is not an unusual 
construction. In numerous original charters of the fitzWalters, preserved at 
Kilkenny Castle, the name is written “‘Theobaldus Walteri;” in fact I do not 
recollect to have seen an instance among them where the “ filius” is expressed, 

* Ochelli (O’Kelly) was a petty prince of Ossory, an Irish district conter- 
minous with the present diocese of that name. 
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age,” followed by Burke, and supported by many ancient 
authorities, viz.— 


Gilbert, = Elizabeth. 
Earl of Pembroke. 


Ft Yt ont salina: = Eva, dau. of 
second Dermot MacMurrough. 
Earl of 
Pembroke + 








| | | 
Walter. Other Adau.= Robt. Alina, = William Isabella, = William 
sons. de Fitz- Earl 
Quenci. Maurice. Mareschal. 


For the purpose of the present paper I do not need to in- 
sist on the former pedigree, my purpose being merely to shew 
that Strongbow came of a younger branch of the De Clares; 
and I feel constrained to say, that a second charter of the 
conqueror of Ireland, discovered by me amongst the Ormonde 
muniments within the last few days, does not support the 
interpolation of a generation between him and Gilbert*. As it 
is very desirable to save from possible oblivion all documents 
of the period, and as Strongbow’s charters are not of frequent 
occurrence, I here append a transcript of my recent “ find” :-— 


“Comes Ricardus filius comitis Gisleberti omnibus amicis suis et hominibus 
Francis, Anglicis, Walensibus, Hiberniensibus, tam presentibus quam futuris, 
salutem. Sciatis me dedisse et concessisse Willielmo de Angulo, filio Gocelini, 
Tilath et Achetdaued cum omnibus pertinenciis suis, et Motdicon cum omnibus 
pertinenciis suis, et cum hoe dedi ei feodum iiij** militum extendens usque ad 
aquam de Inescordin ex una parte aque vel alia. Ita quod infra pertinencia 
predictarum terrarum feodum xl. militum habebit, si ibi afuerit, et quod de- 
fuerit in propinqui, nisi deliberatum habuero ei proficia: sibi et heredibus suis 
de me et heredibus meis libere et quiete et honorifice, in terra, in mari, in bosco, 
in plano, in monasteriis, in molendinis, in aquis, in pratis, in piscatoriis, in yiis, 
in semitis, in foro, in stagnis et in omnibus libertatibus, tenendum et habendum 
in feodo et hereditate per liberum servicium viij. militum. Quare volo et fir- 
miter percipio quatinus predictus Wilhelmus et heredes totum tenementuim suum 
ita libere et quiete de me et heredibus meis teneant, ut aliquis melius et libe- 
rius tenuerit in Hibernia de me vel de heredibus meis. His testibus Raimundo 
Constantine, Meilero filio Henrici, Roberto de- Brumingham, Willielmo filio 
Henrici, Johanne de Clohalle, Wilhelmo filio Mauricii, Alexandro fratre suo, 
Geraldo fratre suo, Waltero de Ridelesfurde, Jordano fratre Wilhelmi de 









* The elucidation of the very obscure first marriage of our Irish Strongbow 
is a very interesting subject. I trust it will attract the notice of some of your 
correspondents who are versed in the genealogy of the period. 
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Angulo, Waltero de Angulo, Gisleberto de Angulo, Willielmo de Inegreforde, 
Adam filio Morgani, Hamon Malet, Henrico Lugerbort. Gislebertus scripsit.” 
Endorsed in a hand of the sixteenth century,— 
“Tilath & Achetdauid.” 


This charter is written on a piece of thick vellum, measur- 
ing 64in. by 54in. The handwriting and ink is identical with 
that already described p. 540 supra. The name of the scribe, 
“ Gislebert °,” is appended, which is unusual. The vellum label 
for the seal is preserved, but the seal is broken away. From 
the fragments of wax still adhering, however, it must have 
been of the same size as the seal appendent to the de Hereforde 
charter, hereafter to be described. William de Angulo was 
the ancestor of the ancient family of Nangle. 

It being, then, allowed on all hands that the De Clares, 
Earls of Gloucester and Hereford, were of the elder stock of 
that race, from a younger branch of which also sprung Richard, 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord of Leinster, let us. see what arms are 
found sculptured on the seals of both lines. As to the elder 
branch, it is not denied that their arms were Or, three chev- 
rons gules. I have been informed by Mr. Albert Way that 
he has had reason to conclude that the bearing was anciently 
“chevrony,” and we shall see that this impression of his re- 
ceives support from one of the seals to be adduced. Many 
seals of the elder branch have been preserved to us, and are 
accessible, either themselves, or in the form of casts. Some 
very fine examples may be seen in the British Museum, espe- 
cially that of Gilbert de Clare, surnamed “The Red,” Earl of 
Gloucester and Hereford, which shews distinctly the three 
chevrons of: his race. 1 am, however, in the case of another 
seal of this Earl, enabled to place before the reader a still 
finer and more striking example of the sphragistic art, which 
in itself, were no other example extant, is conclusive on the 
question of the De Clare arms. 

This superb seal, which is here engraved, must, when per- 
fect, have measured nearly four and a-half inches in diameter, 
and is equal, if mot superior, in artistic feeling and finish to 
the royal great seals of the period. The impression before 
us (admirably reproduced, the same size as the original, by 








*eA charter of Theobald fitzWalter to the abbey of Arcklow is witnessed by 
“Gilberto clerico qui cartam scripsit.” 
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Jewitt in the plate) is in hard, dark-green wax of a laminated 
but close texture, and must have been subject. to considerable 
violence ere it could be reduced to its present imperfect state. 
It consists of obverse and reverse, shewing the seal and counter- 
seal. The obverse (fig. 1) represents Earl Gilbert mounted and 
fully armed, his horse at full gallop. The rider is clad (so far 
as the evidence of the seal goes) entirely in banded ring-mail, 
with a loose flowing surcoat, confined at the waist, and open over 
the right thigh. The prick-spur is seen on the heel, and the 
toe is curved down where it passes through the stirrup’. In 
the extended right hand is brandished the straight cross-hilted 
sword of the period, and the fragment of the lambrequin of the 
heaume floats behind’. On the breast is suspended the short 
heater-shaped shield of the period, charged with the three 
chevrons of De Clare, and the trappings of the horse are em- 
broidered both on neck and flank with the same device, here 
diapered with a flowing foliage pattern. The saddle is high- 
peaked both before and also still more so in the rear, to give 
the rider power to resist the lance-thrust of his adversary. 
The entire composition is full of vigour, the folds of the drapery 
being true and bold, evidently studied from the life in the 
joust or the melée. But one letter of the legend remains, 
a Lombardic £, probably the final letter of De Clare. The 
reverse (fig. 2) exhibits simply the earl’s heater-shaped shield, 
again charged with the three chevrons, extending below and 
partly over a border of exquisitely designed vine-foliage, which 
encircles the seal, It is impossible to say whether this counter 
seal bore any legend when in a more perfect state. The seal 
is appended by a strip of parchment to the charter, which mea- 
sures 1 ft. 4in. by 10}in., and is legibly written and in good 
condition, except where gnawed away by mice at one of the 
folds, The charter was granted by Earl Gilbert to his town of 
Rosbercon, in the ancient liberty of Kilkenny, of which he was 





f In this point alone is the engraving not faithful to the original. 

8 Mr. Albert Way writes: “This is a splendid addition to the De Clare seals. 
I doubt not the complete seal displayed the Earl well set up in gallant gesture, 
riding his charger like a hero. Compare the seal of Thomas of Lancaster, the 
contemporary of your Gilbert, and which has the picturesque floating drapery 
from the helm, of which the remains appear in your seal. It is figured in Sand- 
ford’s Geneal. Hist., p. 102, and he says that the streamer, which he terms a ‘lam- 
brequin or ancient mantling,’ is the first example he had noted on seals of the 
royal family.” 
2 
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lord by right of descent. from Isabella, one of the daughters 
and co-heirs of William, Earl Mareschal, the Elder, who by 
her marriage with Gilbert de Clare, fifth Earl of Hertford, re- 
united the blood of the younger and elder branches of the race, 
and made her husband lord of the liberty of Kilkenny, the 
share of the great liberty of Leinster which fell to ‘her Jot. 
The charter runs as follows :— . 
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* Gilbertus de Clare, Comes Gloucestrie et Herefordie, omnibus baronibus, 
militibus, libere tenentibus, et aliis ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit, sa- 
lutem in Domino. Noverit universitas vestra nos concessisse burgensibus de 
Rosbargon omnimodas libertates et liberas cousuetudines quas antecessores 
nostri concesserunt bur gensibus nostris de burgo nostro Kylkenye. In primis, 
videlicet, quod nullus burgensis trahatus in causam ullam respondeat de ullo 
placito quod perveniat infra metas burgi nisi in hundredo ville, exceptis placitis 
que sunt de hominibus hospicii nostri vel ballivis nostris. , Ipsum autem hun- 
dredum in villa teneatur. Nullum homicidium infra metas ville factum in 
murdrum reputetur. Item nullus brugensis mittatur ad duellum de ullo ap- 
pello quod possit fieri contra eum, nisi de morte hominis et latrocinio ‘vel de 
aliquo alio placito unde duellum racionabiliter fieri debeat. idem eciam_ bur- 
genses quieti sint de theoloneo, lestagio, passagio, pontagio et.de omnibus aliis 
consuetudinibus per totam terram vel potestatem nostram. Nullus burgensis 
mittatur in miserecordiam pecunie nisi per consideracionem hundredi, et illa 
miserecordia etiam in majoribus placitis decem solidas non excedat, quorum 
medietas condonabitur et alia medietas in miserecordia reddetur: in minoribus 
autem placitis ut sunt de pane et cervisia, vigilio et hujusmodis miserecordia 
duos solidas non excedat, quorum medietas condonabitur, et alia medietas in 
miserecordia reddetur. Si autem aliquis pro pane vel cervisia, vel alio simili 
forisfacto in miserecordia incidit, prima vice miserecordia duos solidos non ex- 
cedat, quorum medietas, sicut predictum est, condonabitur‘et alia medietas’ in 
miserecordia reddetur. Quod si secundo in idem forisfactum cecedit, duos 
solidos pacabit. Si autem tercio in idem cecidit, judiciam sustinebit, vel 
dimidiam marcam pacabit. Hundredum vero semel in septimana teneatur. 
Item nullus burgensis trahatur in placitum per meskennyng. Item liceat omni 
burgensi placitare sine mocione. Liceat etiam eisdem burgensibus distringere 
debitores suos per namia sua que inventa fuerint [in villa] de Rosbargon. Et 
si forte placitum evenerit de vadimoniis vel namiis pro, debitis captis, in 
hundredo deducatur. Et si forte contegerit quod theoloneum captum fuerit 
de aliquo burgensi in terra nostra d[e Lagen ie, si ille qui cepit reddere re- 
quisitus fuerit et contradixerit, per namia ejusdem loci unde ipse est si inventa 
fuerint apud Rosbargon reddere destringantur. Nulli mercatori extraneo 
liceat decis[cionem pannorum] facere vel tabernam vinoram habere in villa de 
Rosbargon nisi per quadraginta dies. Et si amplius hujusmodi habere voluerit 
tantum, faciat: per commiunionem burgensium ad proficium ‘ville quod ‘{re- 
maneat |, Nullus burgensis nametur vel destringatur in terra nostra vel potes- 
tate pro debito alieno, nisi sit plegius vel debitorum principalis. ‘‘Nullus bur- 
gensis ecogatur plegiare aliqnem, et si de ed tenuerit, nisi sponte [velit]. Con- 
cessimus etiam eisdem burgensibus matrimonium contrahere sibi et filiis suis 
et filiabus suis et viduis sine licencia dominorum suorum, nisi forte tenementa 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, II. 3x 
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forinseca tenuerint in capite extra burgum. Nullus (dominorum, de quiJbus 
burgenses de Rosbargon forenseca tenementa tenuerint, habeant custodiam 
vel donacionem filiorum vel filiarum aut viduarum eorum set tantum cus- 
todiam tenementorum suorum habeant donec hii qui in custodia f[ ] de 
nobis sicut predictum est extra burgum in capite tenuerint. Item liceat 
eisdem burgensibus nostris gildam mercatoriam et alias gildas habere, et suos 
scotenos cum omni libertate ad illos spectante s[icut consue]tudo est aliarum 
bonarum villarum. Item liceat eisdem burgensibus de tenementis suis que 
tenent in burgagio sine injusto vicinorum suorum gravamine disponere sicut sibi 
viderint melius expedire, s[ive edificiJa, sive ortos, sive virgulta sive alia. Et 
qui tenementa sua habeant prope aquam liceat eis extendere ea et edificare 
super aquam, si velint. Concessimus etiam eisdem omnes conquestus suos 
donare vendere [vel invlodiare salvis serviciis que unde debentur, preter- 
quam viris religiosis, absque assensu nostro. Item nullus burgensis cogatur 
catallum suum prestare nisi prius facta fuerit securitas ad certum terminum 
de reddendo. Et si forte aliquis burgensis catallum suum sponte commoda- 
verit ballivo nostro, si certus terminus reddendi constitutus non fuerit, infra 
quadraginta dies persolvatur. Et si forte facta fuerit mutacio Ballivorum, 
nos vel Ballivi nostri Ballivam recedentem compellemus quod eis debitum 
suum reddat sicut rationabitur eis deberi montrare poterit. Concessimus 
etiam eisdem burgensibus nostris quod possint de tenementis suis per viginti 
pedes liberos facere tenentes suos, ita quod communem habeant cum burgen- 
sibus libertatem. Liceat etiam eisdem burgensibus nostris debita sua per 
sectam legalium virorum derationare et probare. Concessimus etiam eisdam 
burgensibus quod si quis catalla eorum pro alieno forisfacto extra burgum ce- 
perit eis sine occasione reddantur rationabiliter monstrare potuerunt quod sua 
sunt. Item concessimus eisdem burgensibus morituram suam in molendinis 
nostris per thelonia recionabilia. Preterea concessimis eisdem burgensibus 
quod illi et heredes sui habeant et teneant de nobis et heredibus nostris libere 
et quiete in perpetuum burgagia sua cum pertinenciis pro reditu annuo duo- 
decim denariorum solvendorum medietatem ad Pascha et aliam medietatem ad 
festum Sancti Michaelis. Volumus etiam quod nulla assissa victualium in 
burgo fiat, nisi per communionem burgensium et Ballivorem nostrorum con- 
siderationem. Et ut hec nostra concessio rata et stabilis maneat in perpetuum 
hane cartam sigilli nostri impressione roboravimus. Hiis testibus Domino 
Michaele tune Ossonense Episcopo, Dominis Johanne de Hastingge, Thoma 
filio Maurici, Johanne de Barri, Johanne de Bygod, Gaudino de Clare, Rogero 
de Pembroke tunc Seneschallo Kylkennie, Andrea Avenel, Silvestro Archi- 
diacono, Reginaldo de Dene, Militibus, Watero de Sholdham tune Vicecomite, 
Magistro Thoma de Pynelesdoun, Johanne de Bruges, Clericis, et aliis.” 


Endorsed in a later hand, 
“The Charter of Rosbercon", granted by Gilbert de Clare.” 
The transcript from which the above has been printed was 


made by me from the original, preserved in the muniment 
room of the Marquis of Ormonde‘. The date of the docu- 





» « Kilkenny” was first written and then erased. 
' The charter has also been printed in an unpublished work of the late Irish 
Commission. 
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ment, and consequently of the seal, is fixed by the period 
during which Michael of Exeter, Bishop of Ossory, one of the 
witnesses, filled that see, combined with the fact that the last 
Earl Gilbert did not succeed to the titles of Gloucester and 
Hertford until after the death of his mother, the Princess Joan, 
in 1307, her second husband, Ralph de Monthermer, having 
enjoyed these titles, jure uxoris, during her life. Michael of 
Exeter succeeded in 1289, and died in 1302: so Gilbert the 
Red Earl must have sealed this charter sometime between 
1289 and 1295, in which latter year he died. 

We have another example of the De Clare chevrons in the 
shield hung out from the battlements of the central tower on 
the seal of the ancient corporation of the city of Kilkenny *, 
here engraved. 

This fine seal is engraved on a round flat disc of latten. The 





« How near the matrix of this fine seal was being lost will appear from the 
following entries in the corporation books of Kilkenny :— 

“ At an Assembly of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of this City, held the 
29 day of September, 1752, Ralph Gore, Esq., Mayor, in the chair.— Whereas 
application has been made to the former Mayors of this City for the Corporation 
Seal of this City and the strong box, and they have neglected to deliver the same 
over to the Mayor as usuall, so that its apprehended the same are lost or mislaid, 
or that an improper use may be made of the said seal. To prevent which mischief 
and in order that said Corporation seal may be lodged in safety with the persons 
directed by the Charter and by-laws of this Corporation, and in pursuance of the 
charter of this City. It is hereby Ordered and Declared that said former City 
seal be no longer received or deemed to be the Corporation seal of this City. And 
that in case the same be at any time hereafter found, that it be delivered to the 
Mayor of this City and cancelled and broake.- And that all Acts and Deeds of this 
Corporation, to which said seal shall appear to be affixed since Mich’as day one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty, are hereby declared null and void, the same 
having been done in a clandestine and illegall manner. And we do hereby further 
Order and enact that M*Mayor Elect do, at the expense of this Corporation, 
Provide a new seale for this Corporation, with the arms of this City engraved 
thereon, and the date of the year and such other devices as he shall think fitt. 
And that the same be received and deemed the Corporation seal of this City. 
_And that he provide also a strong box for said seal, with three keys. And that 
he do hand over the same to the persons directed by the by-laws and usage 
of this city.” 

“Meeting held 27‘ April, 1758.—Ordered unanimously that the Town Clerk 
be paid by the Treasurer the contents of his bill of costs, being Ten pounds, twelve 
shillings, and nine pence, for suing alderman Ambrose Evans then-late Mayor, for 
detaining the strong box and keys.” 

In the proceedings of a meeting held on the 25th June, 1753, reference is made 
to “the late factions and disturbances in the Corporation of this City.” 

It does not appear whether or not the new seal was ever made, or, if made, what 
became of it. The ancient seal is now in the custody of the Town Clerk, and is 
still used when required. 
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device is a castle triple-towered, with crossbow-men as warders 
on the tops of the two outermost towers, whilst a mailed and 
surcoated man-at-arms, with mace in hand, guards the en- 
trance gateway, which is thrown open; beneath is a lion pas- 
sant gardant. Kilkenny, originally founded by William Earl 
Mareschall, as one of the principal towns of his princely liberty 
of Leinster, became the chief burgh of-that portion (anciently 
the liberty, now the county of Kilkenny) which fell to the share 
of his third daughter, Isabella, in right of whom the Earls of 
Gloucester and Hertford became lords of Kilkenny. They 
gave several charters to the town, three of which are of record 
in the ancient Liber Primus of the city of Kilkenny. The 
legend on the seal is as follows: sigILLUM . COMMUNE. CIVITATIS 
. KYLKENNIE. 

The lion on this seal may have reference to this descent from 
the Earls Mareschall, who bore a lion rampant on their shield, 
and we find this device repeated three times on the seal of the 
commons of Kilkenny. Our illustration (on the opposite page) 
is engraved from an ancient impression preserved in the mu- 
seum of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, to which it was 
presented by the late Marquis of Ormonde, in whose muni- 
’ ment-room many examples of this seal are preserved. The 
matrix of this seal, which would now be called “the mayor’s 
seal” if extant, has not been preserved ; a modern seal is used 
in its place. The lions passant gardant may, as already ob- 
served, have been the badge of the Mareschalls; it was not 
that of the De Clares, who bore a black bull! as their cogni- 
zance. The legend reads as follows: sIGILLVM . PRIVATVM . 
COMMUNITATIS . KILKENNIE. 

I have before alluded to the opinion expressed by Mr. Albert 
Way that the De Clare bearing was in its origin chevrony, not 
three chevrons. He informs me that, on a seal and counter- 
seal of a member of that family given in the notes on Upton, 
De Studio Militari, p. 89, the charge, if correctly represented 
by the engraver, is certainly chevrony. Subjoined are engrav- 
ings of the obverse and reverse of the seal attached to Strong- 
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bow’s grant of Aghabo to Adam De Hereforde, printed at. 








' «The badges that he (the Duke of York) bereth by the honour of Clare 
is a blacke bolle, rough; his horns and his legs and members of gold.” — See 
Plariché, “On the Badges of the House of York.” 
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p- 540 supra™; and on the long shield of the footman, on 
the reverse, the charge is certainly chevrony. It may be that 
the Earls of Pembroke used this charge as a difference, being 
a junior branch; but it seems more likely that if we had the 
evidence of the seals of the elder branch contemporary with 
this seal, we should find the charge to be chevrony also. On 
the hind and fore-quarters of the horse, on the obverse, there 
are indeed indications of three chevrons, but the seal itself 
is much more indistinct in this point than the engraving, and 
no argument can be based on it. So far as the indications 
go, however, they serve to shew that the horse-trappings were 
either chevrony or bore three chevrons, in either case proving 
that Strongbow’s arms were identical with or similar to those 
borne by the elder branch of the De Clares at a later period, 
and that he did not bear crosses crosslet or any similar device. 





m This unique seal, when perfect, must have been about 34 in. in diameter; it is 
composed of white wax, and has a granular surface, as if the matrices were rough, 
and shews a laminated close texture. The obverse (fig. 1) exhibits a horseman 
with long surcoat, heater-shaped shield, and conical helmet furnished with a 
“nasal.” The right hand brandishes a long, straight, and broad sword with 
short cross hilt, very like those frequently found in Ireland and called Danish. 
There are no very clear indications of a prick-spur, though something of the 
kind seems intended. The horse has close-fitting housings, charged either with 
chevrons or chevrony, it is hard to say which. Of the legend, GILLEBERTI in 
Lombardic capitals alone remains. The reverse (fig. 2) shews an armed footman 
in long surcoat, a hood of mail, and the rare early bascinet, a flat iron helmet 
with broad leaf or brim; the shield is long and large, curved round the body, 
reaching from the chin to the knee. The spear is protruded horizontally, passing 
curiously behind the body. The charge on the shield is decidedly chevrony. Of 
the legend, IBERTI »] alone remains. We have on this seal a faithful portrait 
of the Norman knight as he fought on horseback and a-foot against the naked 
light-armed Irish clansmen at the close of the twelfth century. There is a seal 
in the British Museum very similar to the obverse of this seal, which bears some 
indications of a chevrony charge on the housings of the horse. The legend reads, 
SIGILLUM RIOARDI DE CLARE. The date 1149 is assigned to it, as I am informed 
by Mr, Orlando Jewitt. 
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IRISH FOLK-LORE MYTHOLOGY. 
_ (Continued from p. 426.) 


Tue Fetch—a well-known Irish superstition—claims some affinity 
with the Highlanders’ “second sight.”” The Fetch is supposed to be 
a mere shadow, resembling in stature, features, and dress, a living 
person, and often mysteriously or suddenly seen by a very particular 
friend. If it appear in the morning, a happy longevity for the original 
is confidently predicted; but if it be seen in the evening, immediate 
dissolution of the living prototype is anticipated. Spirit-like, it flits 
before the sight, seeming to walk leisurely through the fields, often 
disappearing through a gap or Jane. The person it resembles is usually 
known at the time to be labouring under some mortal illness, and 
unable to leave his or her bed. When the Fetch appears agitated, or 
eccentric in its motions, a violent or painful death is indicated for the 
doomed prototype. The phantom is also said to make its appearance 
at the same time, and in the same place, to more than one person, as I 
have heard related in a particular instance. What the Irish cell 
Fetches, the English designate Doubles. It is supposed, likewise, 
that individuals may behold their own Fetches. The Irish novelist 
and poet, John Banim, has written both a novel and a ballad on this 
subject. Somewhat analogous to the Highland seer’s gift of second 
sight, especially in reference to approaching doom, Aubrey tells us, 
that a well-known poet, the Earl of Roscommon, who was born in 
Ireland, 1633, had some preternatural knowledge of his father’s death, 
whilst residing at Caen in Normandy. Such forebodings were recog- 
nised by the early Northmen, and it is probable their origin amongst 
the people of these islands had been derived from a Scandinavian 
source, They were oftentimes invested with circumstances of peculiar 
horror, according to northern traditions, which were also transferred to 
the Hebride islanders. These latter adopted a strange admixture of 
superstition from their former independent ancestors, and the invading 
pirate hordes that colonized their exposed and defenceless shores. ‘The 
second sight, or peculiar divination, of the Highlanders, is thus aptly 
pourtrayed by Collins in his beautiful ode on Scotland’s popular super- 
stitions :— 

“Tis thine to sing, how, framing hideous spells, 
In Skye’s lone isle, the gifted wizard-seer, 
Lodg’d in the wintry cave with Fate’s fell spear, 
Or in the depth of Uist’s dark forest dwells : 


How they, whose sight such dreary dreams engross, 
With their own visions oft astonish’d droop, 
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When o’er the watery strath, or quaggy moss, 

They see the gliding ghosts’ unbodied troop : 
Or, if in sports, or on the festive green, 

Their destined glance some fated youth descry, 
Who now, perhaps, in lusty vigour seen, 

And rosy health, shall soon lamented die. 
For them the viewless forms of air obey ; 

Their bidding heed, and at their beck repair : 
They know what spirit brews the stormful day, 

And artless, oft like moody madness, stare 

To see the phantom train their secret work prepare.” 


Another master of English verse, the poet Gray, has rendered his 
ode of the Fatal Sisters from a Norse composition, having reference to 
the battle of Clontarf. On the day of this battle, Good Friday, and 
not Christmas Day, as stated by the poet, a native of Caithness in 
Scotland saw a number of persons on horseback, and at a distance. 
They were riding full speed towards a hill, which they seemed to enter. 
Curiosity led him to follow them, when he saw twelve gigantic female 
figures, all employed in weaving. This ode in question was sung by 
them at the same time. Having finished it, their web was torn in 
twelve pieces. Six of the fatal sisters galloped on black steeds to 
the north, and as many to the south. Each took her own portion of 
the web. These were known as Valkyriur, or female divinities, the 
servants of Odin or Woden, the Gothic god of war. They are said to 
choose the slain on the field of battle, whilst mounted on their steeds, 
and with drawn swords in their hands, over the heads of the com- 
batants. After the battle, departed heroes were conducted by them to 
Valhalla, the hall of Odin, or paradise of the brave. Here these sisters 
served them with horns of mead and ale. 

The Phooka is supposed to appear in the shape of a dusky and 
large animal, resembling a horse or pony. Sometimes it is seen like 
a monstrous bull, with eyes and nostrils gleaming fire. It has also 
been mentally conceived under the shape of a large eagle, or rather 
like the great winged Roc, which carried Sinbad the sailor on his 
airy course. The Phooka’s appearance is especially to be looked for 
on All Hallows Eve. Woe betide the mortal who ventures abroad 
after dusk, and in lonely places, at that particular time! The Phooka 
usually steals in a noiseless manner from behind, and if he once suc- 
ceed by inserting the head between a mortal’s legs, the unhappy in- 
dividual is at once whisked off his feet, to find himself astride on the 
hobgoblin’s back. Then up to the moon he ascends, or he descends 
perhaps to the bottom of a lake, or he flies over the ocean ; jumping 
from the highest precipices to the lowest depths ; crossing mountains, 
streams, and glens; and frequently traversing realms of space to the 
most remote countries of the world. This is accomplished in the 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. II, 5% 
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course of a single night, and to the rider’s extreme discomfort. The 
Phooka is sometimes called the gruagach, or ‘hairy spirit.’ Its mis- 
chievous pranks are well illustrated in ‘“‘ The Fairy Rath of Lough 
Innin,” a metrical composition of Alexander Henry, as also in the 
very beautiful poem, “ Alice and Una,” by Denis Florence Mac Carthy. 
Several localities in Ireland appear to have received their nomenclature 
from some supposed connection with this much-dreaded monster. In the 
county of Cork there are two castles at places called Carrig Phooka, 
or, the ‘ Phooka’s Rock.’ One of these adjoins Doneraile, and the other 
lies near Macroom, The celebrated waterfall of Powla Phooka, or the 
.* Phooka’s Cavern,’ in the county of Wicklow, must have had some 
connection in tradition with the sprite so well known in Irish fairy my- 
thology. There is also a noted landmark, or cairn, and a natural cave 
at a place called Clopoke, in the Queen’s County. I find that one of 
the topographical staff engaged on the Irish Ordnance Survey renders 
the name of this townland by Cloch a Phuca, the ‘Stone of the 
Phooka.’ 

The bog-sprite appears in the shape of a distant light, which often 
presents objects distorted and misplaced to the traveller’s gaze, until he 
is led into a swamp or pool of water, when he sinks and is lost. The 
Hanoverian “Tuckbold” and .the English ‘‘ Will-o-the-Wisp” partake 
of the same ignis fatwus description. In England this object is called 
*‘elf-fire.” In Collins’ ode on the ‘ Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland,” he thus alludes to this glinting phantom of 
the moors :— 

“Ah homely swains! your homeward steps ne’er lose : 

Let not dank Will mislead you to the heath; 
Dancing in murky night, o’er fen and lake, 

He glows to draw you downward to your death, 
In his bewitch’d, low, marshy willow brake : 
What though far off, from some dark dell espied, 

His glimmering mazes cheer th’ excursive sight, 
Yet-turn, ye wanderers, turn your steps aside, 

Nor trust the guidance of that faithless light ; 
For watchful, lurking, ’mid th’ unrustling reed, 

At those murk hours the wily monster lies, 
And listens oft to hear the passing steed, 


And frequent round him rolls his sullen eyes, 
If chance his savage wrath may some weak wretch surprise.” 


It is supposed this Jack o’ Lantern, as he is often called, lures the 
mortal into a muddy hollow, where the water will rise around him on 
every side, thus precluding all hope of escape, until— 


“ His fear-shook limbs have lost their youthly force, 
And down the waves he floats, a pale and breathless corse !”” 


The perturbed motions of this departed mortal are further described by 
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Collins, with that power of graphic and poetical delineation so pecu- 
liarly possessed by him. Doubtless, the Irish, from whom the Scotch 
derived so many of their superstitions, had some such idea of the spirit’s 
unrest; for, in nearly all cases, when mortals came to a tragic end, 
ghosts were thought to haunt the scenes and friends known during 
their pilgrimage on earth. Thus continues the poet in reference to his 
lost traveller :— 





“For him in vain his anxious wife shall wait, 
Or wander forth to meet him on his way : 
For him in vain at to-fall of the day, 
His babes shall linger at th’ unclosing gate, 
Ah, ne’er shall he return! Alone, if night, 
Her travell’d limbs in broken slumbers sleep ! 
With drooping willows drest, his mournful sprite 
Shall visit sad, perchance, her silent sleep: 
Then he, perhaps, with moist and watery hand 
Shall fondly seem to press her shuddering cheek, 
And with his blue swoln face before her stand, 
And, shivering cold, these piteous accents speak : 
‘Pursue, dear wife, thy daily toils, pursue, 
At dawn or dusk, industrious as before ; 
Nor e’er of me one helpless thought renew, 
While I lie weltering on the osier’d shore, 
Drown’d by the Kelpie’s* wrath, nor e’er shall aid thee more.’ ” 


The Lenauntshee is an Irish sprite, implacable in resentment and un- 
alterable in friendship. Mr. O'Daly has rendered the Irish word Lea- 
nanshee, “a familiar sprite,” in an interesting collection of “ Irish 
Songs,” published at Kilkenny in 1843. This volume is now rarely 
procurable. When a peasant may find himself overmatched in a party 
or faction fight, and yet maintain the struggle against considerable 
odds, it is supposed the Lenauntshee affords invisible aid, and deals 
out blows for him with scientific skill. The rather misty state of 
a combatant’s brain during the progress of a scrimmage and an in- 
dulgence in spirituous liquors, would readily account for the recep- 
tion of many invisible strokes, and casual superior prowess of an indi- 
vidual champion over the opposing force of a great number of his 
adversaries. 

Denis Florence Mac Carthy has poetically idealized the Lianhann 
Shee, as a superior and an intellectual spirit, addressing other guardian 
spirits, who may be considered as presiding over the ordinary duties and 
enjoyments of life. His poem appears in the October number of the 
“Dublin University Magazine” for 1851. This spirit is supposed to 
form a particular attachment for men, to whom it appears in the shape 
of a young and beautiful female. Whoever falls under the spells 





* The water-fiend. 
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of this fairy spirit cannot marry; for although invisible to a third 
party, she has a strong fascination for the person to whom she becomes 
attached, and she will not leave his presence for several years. As the 
mortal reciprocates this affection, she instructs and rewards him by com- 
municating a knowledge of music, the art of healing, fairy mysteries, 
and various other accomplishments. Mr. Carleton has made this spirit 
the subject of a popular Irish story. It also forms the theme for one of 
Mr. J. E. Carpenter’s interesting songs”, chiefly drawn from fairy lore 
conceits. 

There is an Island said to lie far out on the verge of the Atlantic’s 
horizon, beyond the groups of the Arran Islands, and commonly hid 
from mortal sight. It is, however, sometimes visible, and is thus 
beautifully described by Gerald Griffin :— 

“On the ocean that hollows the rocks where ye dwell, 
A shadowy land has appeared as they tell; 
Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest, 
And they called it O’Brazil—the isle of the blest. 
From year unto year, on the ocean’s blue rim, 
The beautiful spectre showed lovely and dim ; 


The golden clouds curtained the deep where it lay, 
And it looked like an Eden, away, far away !” 


The story runs, that a peasant, attracted by its tempting appearance, 


“In the breeze of the Orient, loosened his sail,” 


but on directing his course westward, this island seemed to recede as he 
advanced, until a rising tempest submerged his bark, when 
“Night fell on the deep, amidst tempest and spray, 
And he died on the waters, away, far away ¢ !” 

It is very probable, a belief in the existence of this fabled island 
comes down from a very remote period, and gave rise to the traditionary 
trans-Atlantic voyage of St. Brendan of Clonfert, called also the Navi- 
gator. This holy and adventurous man is said to have spent seven 
Easters away from Ireland, having landed on a distant island, 

“The freshest, sunniest, smiling land that e’er 
Held o’er the waves its arms of sheltering green.” 
The adventures of this monastic navigator and his companions have been 
most exquisitely described in Denis Florence Mac Carthy’s “ Voyage of 
St. Brendan,” a poem which, for felicity of expression and ideality of 
subject, has nothing superior to it in our own, or perhaps in any other 
language. There is yet extant in the Royal Irish Academy a very 
curious folio vellum MS. on medical subjects, in Latin and Irish. 
When purchased many years ago in the west of Ireland, it was tra- 





» Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London, 1849. 
© See Gerald Griffin’s Works, vol. viii. pp. 210, 211. 
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ditionally believed that one Morough O’Ley, a resident of Connemara, 
sometime in the seventeenth century, having been transported by super- 
natural means to the enchanted Island of O’Brasil, there received a full 
knowledge of all diseases and their cure, together with this MS., to 
direct him in medical practice. The O’Leys, or O’Lees, were for a long 
time physicians to the O’Flaherties, and did not fail to increase their 
hereditary and professional celebrity by the acquisition of this treatise. 
In a very rare publication called “ The Ulster Miscellany,” printed in 


1753, there is an ingenious satire, entitled “ A Voyage to O’Brazeel, 


a Sub-Marine Island, lying west off the Coast of Ireland.” It is doubt- 
less modelled on the design of Dean Swift’s Voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdignag. The mode of descent to O’Brazeel is represented as very 
peculiar. The island itself is described as flecked with mellowed, well- 
distributed light, covered with beautiful landscapes, producing corn, 
fruits, trees, grass, and flowers, abounding in streams, fountains, flocks 
and herds, fertile fields and pastures, with a happy state of society, 
religion, and government. 

The Firbolgs and Fomorian colonists of Ireland, for the most part 
sea-faring men, are thought to have placed their Elysium in the ocean. 
It went by the various names of I Breasail, ‘the Island of Breasal ;’ 
Oilean na m-Beo, ‘the Island of the Living ;’ I na Beatha, ‘ the Island 
of Life.’ These titles and opinions remind us of the Maxdpov Njoo of 
the Greeks. The Firbolgs are also supposed to have had their residence 
under the waters of our lakes. A different account is given regarding 
other races and classes inhabiting Ireland. The Tuatha de Danans and 
the Druids are said to have held their seminaries in caves and secluded 
subterranean abodes. Hence their Elysium was naturally situated under 
the earth. In Southey’s poem of “ Madoc,” first part, § xi., allusion is 
made to certain Green Islands over the Western Ocean, whither “the 
sons of Gavran”’ and “ Merlin with his band of Bards” sailed. Thence 
they were not known to have returned. It was believed they reached 
a “Land of the Departed,” and as the poet resumes— 


“There, belike, 
They in the clime of immortality, 
Themselves immortal, drink the gales of bliss, 
That o’er Flathinnis breathe eternal spring ; 
That blend whatever odours make the gale 
Of evening sweet, whatever melody 
Charms the wood-traveller. In their high-roofed halls, 
There, with the chiefs of other days, feel they 
The mingled joy pervade them? Or beneath 
The mid-sea waters, did that crystal ark 
Down to the secret depths of ocean plunge 
Its fated crew? Dwell they in coral bowers 
With mermaid loves, teaching their paramours 
The songs that stir the sea or make the winds 
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Hush, and the waves be still? In fields of joy 
Have they their home, where central fires maintain 
Perpetual summer, when one emerald light 
Through the green element for ever flows ?” 


Flath-innis, otherwise known as the Noble Island, is said by Mac- 
pherson to lie in the Western Ocean, but surrounded by tempests. 
Within the Island every prospect denotes the paradise of the virtuous 
sons of Druids, who enjoy pleasures of their own, but are excluded 
from the Christian’s heaven. Certain practised incantations cause this 
fabled land to appear. Departed persons, in the midst of their peculiar 
happy state, were warmly attached.to their former country and living 
friends. Among the ancient Celts, females were said to have passed to 
the fortunate Islands. In the words of an old bard, their beauty in- 
creased with the change, and they were as ruddy light in the Island of 
Joy. This enchanted country, called Hy-Breasil or O’ Brazil, signified 
the Royal Island, according to General Vallancey’s interpretation. It 
is said to have been the paradise of the pagan Irish. In Plato’s Timeus 
there is mention of an Atlantic island, said to have been greater than 
all Libya and Asia taken together; but that storms and earthquakes 
caused it to disappear, with all its dwellers, under the surface of ocean. 
It was called Atlantis; and on this subject the Rev. G. Croly has 
produced some pleasing verses. Nor has Thomas Moore forgotten 
the commemoration of Arranmore or the Eden of immortals in those 
inimitable melodies, which have so much redounded to his own and his 
country’s fame. Gerald Griffin alludes to a nearly similar subject in one 
of his beautiful lyrics *, regarding the supposed frequent appearance of 
a phantom city out on the waves of the Atlantic. According to another 
account its walls are yellow, and in it dwell certain fairy denizens. 

“A story I heard on the cliffs of the west, 

That oft through the breakers dividing, 
A city is seen on the ocean’s wild breast 
“In turreted majesty riding. 
But brief is the glimpse of that phantom so bright, 
Soon close the white waters to screen it, 


And the bodement they say of the wonderful sight 
Is death to the eyes that have seen it.” 


There are certain localities in Ireland, where the fargorthac, or 
‘hungry grass’ grows. This is supposed to be enchanted. It causes 
people, when crossing over it, to take sudden weaknesses, especially 
after along journey. The fit of hunger coming on them is sometimes 
so excessive, they find themselves unable to pass these particular spots. 
If relief be not afforded by some companion or casual passenger, death 


immediately ensues under such circumstances. When recovering from 









4 Gerald Griffin’s Works, vol. viii. 
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this weakness, persons often fall into a poor state of health. A bit of 
oaten cake is thought to be the best antidote for the hungry-grass 
affection. In Ireland, Grose relates that the fairies frequently left 
bannocks or oaten cakes in the way of travellers. If the latter did 
not partake of this food, something of an unlucky nature was likely 
to happen tothem. Maxwell, in his humourous sketches, “* Wild Sports 
of the West,” alludes to the faragurtha, or ‘hungry disease,’ which 
is attributed to various causes. Some are of opinion it is attributable 
to fairy influences; others affirm it is contracted by passing a spot 
where a corpse has lain, and many assert it is owing to the traveller 
putting his foot on a poisonous plant. The natural cause, however, is 
overlooked for a supernatural explanation. It is quite evident that 
want of food, exhaustion, fatigue, with many other predisposing causes, 
will account for the sudden death or ravenous sense of appetite ex- 
perienced, especially by the peasant class, on their long and laborious 
rambles over rough and wild mountains. 

The ‘Dublin University Magazine” for April, 1856, contains a tale 
by William Carleton, called ‘‘ Fair Gurtha; or, the Hungry Grass.” 
This superstition is supposed to have nothing analogous to it in other 
countries. It is said, that when an al-fresco meal is partaken of on 
a certain spot, if the fragments be not thrown to the fairies, a crop of 
hungry-grass will there grow, and whoever passes over it must fall into 
such a weak state, that death will ensue if he be not relieved. A cer- 
tain spectre, only skin and bone, and miserably clad, is thought to 
wander through Ireland at particular seasons, in the shape of a tra- 
velling mendicant. He is called Fear Gurtha, or the Man of Hunger ; 
and whoever gives him relief will enjoy unfailing prosperity, even 
during the worst periods of famine and death, which are sure to follow 
immediately after his appearance. The uncharitable will be found 
among the most miserable sufferers, on the approach of such wide- 
spread national calamities. There is a beautiful moral conveyed in 
this fiction. 

Subaqueous cities are supposed to lie under the surface of nearly all 
our Irish lakes. This belief has probably originated from frequently 
recurring optical deception, owing to the shadows of overhanging moun- 
tains and clouds being fantastically reflected from the unruffled surface 
of these loughs. Most of the Irish lakes are said to have sprung from 
magic wells, that bubbled up at certain times, until they had filled 
the basins of their valleys. On this subject, there is a ballad by W. M. 
Downes, referring to the origin of Killarney. Spenser also, in his 
“Faérie Queen,” seems to have in mind a nearly similar catastrophe 
when he says— 


“Sad Trowis, that once his people overran *.” 





© Canto xi. book iv. stanza xli. 
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Among the O’Longan MSS. belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, 
there is the copy of a tract, usually entitled Saltair na muict, ‘The 
Saltar or Psaltar of the Pig.’ This contains a legend regarding Caon 
Comrac, an ancient bishop of Clonmacnoise, and mentions an enchanted 
or a miraculous monastery and people, buried under the surface of 
Lough Ree, in the river Shannon. With almost every lake through- 
out Ireland some remarkable and highly poetic legend is connected. 

Certain places and personages are named in Irish popular traditions, 
and have even found a record in our native literature. These have 
reference to celebrated mythic chiefs or females and fairy haunts. 
There is a very curious tract in the Book of Lecan which throws much 
traditional light on the origin of fairy-hills, fairy-chiefs, and fairyism in 
Ireland. Also, in the Book of Lismore we find a list of all the Irish 
fairy chiefs. Both these MSS., valuable for many historic tracts therein 
contained, are preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Manahan Mac Lir is a fabled king of fairy-land, and the ruler of 
a happy kingdom. With his fair daughters Aine and Aeife he sails 
often round the headlands of Inishowen. Among some of our fine 
romantic legends, we are told that whilst Bran Mac Fearbhall, a king 
of Ireland, was one day alone and near his palace he heard most ravish- 
ing strains of fairy music, which at last lulled him into a profound sleep. 
On awaking, he found the silver branch of a tree by his side. This he 
brought to the lords and ladies of his court. Among them appeared 
a strange lady, who invited the monarch to a fairy-land of happiness. 
The silver branch then passed from his hand into this lady’s, and on 
the following morning, with a company of thirty persons, he sailed out 
on the ocean. After a voyage for a few days, he landed on an island 
inhabited only by women, of whom this strange lady appeared to be the 
chieftainess. Here he remained for several ages, before returning to 
his own palace, near Lough Foyle. Among the females of an ideal 
world, we find Sidheng was a fairy damsel, who is said to have pre- 
sented Finn Mac Cool with a battle-stone, to which a chain of gold was 
attached. With this weapon, he was rendered invincible against his 
enemies on the field. Ounaheencha, a fairy Queen of Ocean, was 
accustomed to sail round the coasts of Clare and Kerry in quest of 
handsome young men, who were captured and conducted to her cave. 

Brigh Leith was anciently a famous fairy mount in Westmeath. 
In Irish legendary tales, we have also an account of a fairy chief from 
Siabh Fuaid, who was accustomed to set all the company at Tara 
asleep, by the sweetness of his music, during the annual assemblies. 
He then set fire to the palace. This chief, named Aillen Mac Midhna, 
was afterwards killed by Finn Mac Cumhal. 

Bodb was a fairy potentate, who, with his daughters, lived within 





f See Eugene O’Curry’s Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 483. 
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Sidh-ar-Femhin, a hill or fairy mansion on the plain of Cashel. To 
this subterranean residence, a famous old harper, named Cliach, is said 
to have obtained access by playing his harp near the spot, until the 
ground opened and admitted him to the fairy realm. Every seventh 
May morning, Ior, a fairy chief, steered his bark through Loch 
Cluthair. And the fairy fleet of the South was often seen by fishermen 
sailing round the Fastnet Rock and Carrigeen a Dhoolig. In Irish 
traditions, we find Fiachna Mac Retach, and Eochaidh Mac Sal, men- 
tioned as rival chiefs among the Sidhe, or fairy men. Ilbhreac was 
the fairy chief of Eas Roc, now Ballyshannon. There was a cele- 
brated sidhe mansion at this place. In a rath on the road-side be- 
tween Cork and Youghall, it is believed that a fairy chieftain, named 
Knop, holds his court. Sometimes music and merriment are heard 
from within this fort, and travellers often observe strange lights 
around it. 

The White Shee, or ‘Fairy Queen,’ has a recognised pre-eminence 
over others of her sex. It was probably owing to his familiarity with 
a tradition of this sort, that induced the poet Spenser to compose his 
magnificent allegorical and fanciful poem, “ The Fairy Queen.” Cleena, 
the fairy queen of South Munster, is said to reside within her invisible 
palace at Carrig Cleena, near Fermoy, co. Cork. There is a Cliodhna, 
written in Irish, Zonn Chliodna, or ‘The Wave of Cleena.’ This 
latter designation is applied to the loud roaring surges in the harbour 
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of Glandore, in a southern part of this same county. There are 
sea-worn caverns, hollowed out of the rocks on this coast, from which 
the waves loudly resound, with a deep, monotonous roar. In the calm 
of night, these moaning surges are most impressive, producing sensations 
of fear or melancholy. Such natural features and sounds have been 
graphically described by Dean Swift in his Latin poem, called Carberia 
Rupes, which he composed in June, 1723, whilst on a visit in this 
neighbourhood. Alluding to the effects of a winter storm, he writes :— 


* Littora littoribus reboant: vicinia lata, 
Gens assueta mari, et pedibus percurrere rupes, 
Terretur tamen, et longe fugit, arva relinquens.” 


There is extant an Irish poem on the derivation of Zonn Olidhna, 
or, ‘Clidhna’s Wave,’ off the Cork Coast. Allusion is thus made to 
the Fairy Queen of Munster by Edward Walsh, in his beautiful ballad 
entitled, ‘‘ O’Donovan’s Daughter :”— 


“ God grant ’tis no fay from Cnoc-Firinn that wooes me, 
God grant ’tis not Cliodkna the queen that pursues me, 
That my soul lost and lone has no witchery wrought her, 
While I dream of dark groves and O’Donovan’s daughter.” 


There is a king of the fairies in Munster called Donn Firineach, 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot. II. 32 
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or, ‘Donn the Truth-teller,’ or, ‘ Truthful,’ who is said to live in the 
romantic hill of Cnockfirinn, co. Limerick. Donn, in Irish, has the 
English signification of ‘dun,’ or, ‘ brown-coloured.’ He is said ori- 
ginally to have been one of the sons of the celebrated Milesius, who 
came from Spain to colonize Ireland. This Donn is thought to have 
been shipwrecked, with all his mariners, on the coast of Munster, 
Among the old “Irish Popular Songs,” so faithfully and expressively 
rendered into English metre by Edward Walsh, we find the Duan 
na Saoirse, or ‘Song of Freedom,’ by the anonymous author, the 
Mangaire Sugach. In this, Donn is personified and introduced as re- 
quiring the bard to proclaim that the hour had arrived for making 
a bold effort to restore the Stuart dynasty. The translation thus com- 
mences :— . 


“ All woeful, long I wept despairing, 
Dark-bosom’d, fainting, wearied, weak, 
The foeman’s withering bondage wearing, 
Remote in gorge of mountain bleak ; 
No friend to cheer my visions dreary, 
Save generous Donn, the king of Faéry, 
Who mid the festal banquet airy, 
Those strains prophetic thus did speak.” 


Donn, chief of the Sand-hill Fairies, of Dooghmore in Clare county, 
is addressed by Andrew Mac Curtin, a celebrated Irish scholar, and 
bard, who flourished about the beginning of the last century. 

Our most romantic dells are reputed the favourite haunts of fairy 
resort, and these are often denominated the “gentle places.” Fairies 
are also partial to the “banks and braes’’ of purling rivulets. The 
fairies often perch like cocks and hens, on the couples of Irish cabins, 
to enjoy the clamour and diversion at marriage-feasts, christenings, or 
other merry meetings. Old cairns are also held to be sacred to the 
“good people,” and it would be considered unlucky to remove these 
remnants of antiquity, for that very reason. 

The fairies are often heard and seen hunting, with sound of horns, 
cry of dogs, tramp of horses, cracking of whips, and “ tally-ho” of 
huntsmen. Rushes and bouliauns often turn to horses when the 
fairies get astride on them, as they usually do when about to migrate 
in a body or troop, from one place to another. Over hedges and 
ditches, walls and fences, brakes and briars, hills and valleys, lakes and 
rivers they sweep with incredible velocity and airy lightness. Al- 
lingham thus alludes in one of his ballads to these fairy pastimes. His 
description principally refers to the northern province, and to the dread 
entertained by children, lest they might be abducted by the passing 
elfin band : — 





® Published by M*Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street, Dublin, 1847, 
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“Up the heathery mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting, 
For fear of little men. 

Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together, 

Green Jacket, Red Cap, 
And White Owl’s Feather.” 


During moonlight, the fairies are often seen by mortals flitting in 
shadowy. troops, between the eye and the mildly beaming nightly orb. 
They are especially fond of revelling at midnight. Wild strains of un- 
earthly music are heard at this time, by an ingle nook, lonely rath, 
green hill-side, or tangled wood. 

Ancient and solitary hawthorns, generally called ‘‘ monument bushes,” 
are held in great veneration by the commonalty, and it would be con- 
sidered profanation to destroy them, or even to remove any of their 
branches. The fairies frequent the sites of those bushes, and are often 
seen hanging from or flitting amongst their branches. Unbaptized 
children and abortions are generally buried under “‘ monument bushes ;” 
and, probably, owing to this circumstance, such names have been given 
them. It is also remarkable, that when interments of this kind take 
place in consecrated churchyards throughout Ireland, the graves are 
always dug on the north side of the cemetery, apart from those de- 
ceased persons who have been baptized. ‘ Monument bushes” are 
found, for the most part, in the centre of road-crossings. They are 
sometimes seen by the road-side, but detached from adjoining fences. 
Often grouped together in gnarled and fantastic shapes, they present 
a picturesque and beautiful view to the passenger, especially when 
flowered over with hawthorn blossoms. Ghosts were occasionally con- 
jured up before the excited imaginations of the credulous or timid, 
when passing those objects by night. 

Certain writers on Irish superstitions represent unbaptized children 
as sitting blindfolded within fairy moats, the peasantry supposing such 
souls “‘ go into nought.” An idea somewhat similar may be found in 
the beautiful metrical tale of ‘‘ Evangeline,” by Longfellow, where we 
have introduced, among the Contes of an Acadian village notary, 
allusion to 

“the white létiche, the ghost of a child who unchristened 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of children*.” 
I am convinced, however, that this belief can be by no means general, 
even amongst the most unenlightened of our peasantry. All of those 
with whom I have at any time conversed on this subject, believe that 
unbaptized infants suffer “the pain of loss,” in accordance with the 
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doctrine and teaching of the Catholic Church‘. In other words, such 
persons are regarded as deprived of God's beatific vision, although not 
subject to the more extreme sufferings of those who have lost the grace 
of baptismal innocence. 

The following memorial custom in reference to the dead appears to 
have come down from a remote period. When a person has been mur- 
dered, or has died by a sudden death on the road-side, our peasantry 
when passing carry a stone, which they throw on that spot where the 
dead body was found, as a mark of respect. An accumulation of stones 
thus heaped together soon forms a pretty considerable pile. The hat 
is also taken off by those passing by, and a prayer is usually offered 
for the repose of the departed. Ni curfated me leach an der Cairne, 
‘I would not even throw a stone on your grave,’ is an expression used 
by the Irish peasantry to denote bitter enmity towards any person thus 


addressed. 
(To be continued.) 





DISCOVERY OF A NEW PICTURE. 


A RECENT visitor to Avignon and its neighbourhood has described in the 
Moniteur his discovery of what he believes to be a new picture, a Pieta 
(Christ on the knees of the Virgin), on a gold ground, the figures as large as 
life. The Saviour is extended from left to right on the knees of His mother, 
and St.John and Mary Magdalene are standing by, with their names in- 
scribed in relief on their nimbi. On an artificial border surrounding the 
picture is the following inscription, in fine Roman letters :—o vos OMNES QUI 
TRANSITIS PER VIAM, ATTENDITE ET VIDETE SI DOLOR EST UNQUAM SICUT 
DOLOR MEUS. The feeling of excruciating grief depicted on the countenances 
of the individuals, the religious character which animates them in a manner 
so life-like, are expressed with an ability and skill that betoken a consummate 
artist. The picture is evidently of the Flemish school, and of the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. ‘The arrangement of the figures and the execution 
of the hands, remind one of the pictures in the museum at Frankfort that ° 
are supposed to be by a painter named Rogier Van der Weyden, whose very 
existence, however, seems to be problematical. Anyhow, the resemblance 
between the hew picture and the productions attributed to him is striking, 
and what adds to its value is its admirable preservation. The Count Cle- 
ment de Ris, who has thus, as he thinks, discovered it and now describes it, 
is of opinion that it has escaped the researches of all the hunters after 
Gothic pictures, for neither Cavalcaselle nor Dr. Waagen, nor Sir C. Eastlake 
have spoken of it in their works. ‘The Count found it in the parish church 
of the city of Villeneune, immediately facing the entrance gateway, to the 
left on the lower side, a minute indication of its situation which will assist 
travellers to find it when disposed to extend their researches beyond Avignon 
itself to places in its neighbourhood. 





' Thus also expressed in the Sacred Scripture :—* Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.”— 
John iii, 5, 














THE RUNIC STONE AT HABBLINGBO, GOTLAND. 
By Pror. Greorce Srepuens, F.S.A. 


No year passes without adding to our store of antiquarian remains 
in the north; and each find clears up some doubt, or influences pre- 
vious theories, or brings before us fresh forms or entirely new classes 
of monuments. Even where similar in kind, two ancient articles are 
scarcely ever absolutely identical, while in the same district or pro- 
vince we may meet with modes or pieces equally olden, yet very dif- 
ferent in style or character. In the midst of varying tribes and sects, 
there never has been iron uniformity—as little then as now—and 
many of our systems must be largely modified to harmonize with the 
fresh facts daily presented to us. 

These observations apply to Runic as well as to other memorials. 
Accordingly I wish to draw attention to a new class of Runic stones 
lately met with in Gotland, hoping that perhaps similar pieces may be 
identified elsewhere and made publicly known. The remarkable group 
of monuments thus referred to differs in this from those hitherto 
familiar to us, that, belonging to the heathen period, they are— 

1. Carved with figures in relief, 

2. Which appear to be partly mythological and partly descriptive 
of expeditions by land and sea, 

3. And that they have a rounded top, the whole stone resembling 
a horse-shoe, a form rare in classical times and otherwise known to 
us in Western Europe as comparatively modern. 

The first piece of this kind which attracted notice was the Runic 
bild-stone (figure-stone with runes), in the churchyard of Habblingbo, 
South Gotland, No. 1575 in Liljegren’s Run-urkunder, and No. 148 in 
C. Siive’s Gutniska Urkunder. Liljegren’s information was taken from 
Hilfeling. How little trustworthy it was we may see from his text: 
“ Before an armed man on horseback, lance in hand, is a standing per- 
son with a basket, in low relief. On the other side, also in low relief, 
are three persons on each side of a high cross.” ° But as no engraving 
was given, the learned world gave little heed to this solitary notice, 
especially as “the cross” implied that the block was Christian and 
more or less modern. 

But in 1844 Prof. Carl Siye communicated a second relief-stone, 
which had just been found at Tjingvide, Alskog parish, South Got- 
land. He published engravings, together with a valuable illustrative 
text, in Runa, Stockholm, 1845, p. 82, &c., plates 3, 4, repeated with 
additions in Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, Kjobenhaven, 1852, 
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pp. 171—207, plates 6 and 7a. This stone is now only 5 feet 8 in. 
high, but was originally several feet taller. In the upper compartment 
a man sits on a horse with eight legs, trampling on some kind of worm 
or dragon, while (? a priest) presents (? a drinking-horn). There are 
also other figures. Below is a splendid wiking-ship with chequered 
sail, steering-oar and shrouds. On the deck seven or eight men are 
visible. The runes, many of which are obliterated, are partly Old 
Northern, 

In 1850, Intendent P. A. Save, to whom Swedish archeology owes 
so much, found a third similar bild-stone in the church of the same 
parish of Alskog; but a great deal of it had been cut away’when it 
had been laid down as a slab. See the engraving in Annaler f. N. 
Oldk., 1852, plate 5. We have there a battle-scene, a fort or fortified 
harbour, a triumphal procession, a horse drawing a four-wheeled car, 
with a cartouche or frame containing indistinct figures. There is 
also a gigantic bird or beast, and other carvings. 

Again, in 1861, the same gentleman dug up another relief-stone 
nearly twelve feet high, at Lirbro, in North Gotland. Below is a 
war-ship with a chequered sail and a crew of ten men. Above are 
figures with swords, a horse and rider. Higher yet are other sculp- 
tures, among them a steed with eight feet, another with four feet, 
birds, a banner, &e. 

In 1863 yet another bild-stone was found by P. A. Save, at Sten- 
kyrka, in North Gotland. It has the same round head and general 
character, but the tower part, containing the inscription (if it had one, 
as is probable), was broken off. There are three distinct compartments; 
at the top eight or ten indistinct figures; below them nine men seem 
to be entering a war-galley by a ladder, on board are five or six men. 
All the rest of the surface is taken up by a large ship with a chequered 
sail, some ten or twelve figures on deck, as usual holding ropes or 
weapons, There are dim remains of a fourth story at the top. 

But to return to the Habblingbo stone. This is 3 Swedish feet 9 in. 
high, of the usual Gotlandish limestone. A new drawing was made 
by P. A. Save in 1864, and for a copy of this as of the others, I am 
indebted to my friend the great Swedish runologist, Prof. Carl Save, 
of Uppsala. Generally speaking, the shape (round headed) and the 
decoration agree with the other blocks, only what is there crowded on 
to one side is here on two. The sail is not chequered. On its deck 
stand six men, holding ropes or some upright weapon. This ship has 
apparently had a ram, a mark of great,antiquity. The principal side 
is a precious illustration of the Tjingvidestone, for here we clearly 
see a man offering to the chief (hero or god) on horseback. He stands 
with a drinking-horn, which he stretches to the person on a four- 
footed steed, whose foot is seemingly armed with a very large spur. 
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The figures above are indistinct. The line of runes goes all round at 
the edge of the stone, and ends below in primitive scrolls. But the 
letters cannot be made out. Only a word or two can be read; but it 
is certain that the inscription, as well as the stone in general, like all 
others of this class, has no trace of Christianity. The runes are 
Scandinavian, not Old Northern. On the whole this block cannot well 
be later than about the ninth or tenth century *. 

All these precious pieces, with some others of the same kind lately 
found by P. A. Sive in Gotland, should be carefully copied, and pub- 
lished in a collected form. They offer eritirely new illustrations of the 
art and of the life and manners of our Northern forefathers at a period 
very remote and excessively obscure. 








SCOTTISH SCULPTURED CAVES. 


A pIscovEeRY has just been made in one of the many caves which occur on 
the coast of Fife, near Wemyss, which is of much interest. 

It is known that many of these caves were used in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity in this country as retreats of anchorites and as places of worship. A 
cave at Caiplie, near Anstruther, is believed to have sheltered St. Adrian, 
and its walls are sculptured with many crosses of simple outline, the devo- 
tional expression of its early occupants ; while cuttings in the rock seem to 
point out the site of the altar and other ecclesiastical arrangements. The 
cave of St. Rule at St. Andrew’s is of this description. 

On Thursday last [Sept. 21] a party from Edinburgh, consisting of Pro- 
fessor Simpson, Mr. Joseph Robertson, Professor Duns, and Dr. Paterson, of 
Leith, while rambling in the neighbourhood of Wemyss were led to inspect 
some of the caves in that quarter, In one of them they found a kitchen- 
midden, containing the bones of many animals, which had been split for the 
sake of extracting the marrow, and some of which were artificially pointed. 

On entering the next cave they were startled on finding one of its walls 
sculptured with the forms of several “ elephants,” “ spectacles,” birds, fish, 
and other animals and objects which are now familiar from their frequent 
occurrence in Mr. Stuart’s work, “The Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” 
while small crosses, of early type, are cut in various parts of the cave. 

Some of the other caves bear abundant marks of recent carvings, the walls 
being absolutely covered with the names of recent visitors cut out on the 
rock. To avoid the risk of injury to the unique sculptures now discovered, 
the cave will henceforth be secured from indiscriminate admission. Since 
the discovery, these figures have been inspected by Mr. Stuart, who means to 
give accurate drawings of the whole in the second volume of “ 'The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,” now almost completed.— Aberdeen Journal. 





* Some of these horse-shoe stones must be very old. Thus at Stenkyrka in 
Gotland, six feet below the surface, was found in 1844 a kist built up of flat 
stones, whose over-lier or cover was a similar ornamented slab carved with indis- 
tinct figures on both sides. Its surface was full of the marks left by the lichen 
calcivorus, proving that it had long stood in the open air before it was used in the 
building of a later grave-chamber. The drawing of this stone was communicated 
to me by Prof. Siive. Another similarly-shaped Gotland stone, on which a few 
runes were still visible, is in the church at Gauthem. At the building of the 
church, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, it had been partly squared and 
fitted in between an arch and a pillar. 
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BRITISH ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Duruam Coneress, Ave. 21—26. 
(Concluded from p. 470.) 


Aug. 24.—Visit To Barnarp Castiez, Sraryprop Cuurcn, 
AND Rasy. 


THe proceedings of the day embraced a visit to Barnard Castle, to 
Staindrop Church, and Raby Castle, where a magnificent reception and 
entertainment was given by the President, His Grace the Duke of 
Cleveland, and concluded with an evening meeting in the Town Hall 
of Durham. 

At Barnard Castle, the principal features of interest were pointed out 
by Captain Robinson, of Houghton-le-Spring. ‘The place derives its 
name and origin from Bernard de Balliol, a powerful nobleman, whose 
great-grandson became King of Scotland. Edward I. of England de- 
throned him, and confiscated his English manors, by which means this 
and others passed into the possession of the bishops of Durham. The 
castle stands on a noble eminence overlooking the river Tees, which 
flows beneath it on the south. The buildings consist of an enclosure- 
wall, bounding an irregular oblong space or bailey, within which, in the 
north-western part, is shut off a small inner bailey: these walls are in a 
very dilapidated condition, and of every period of work, from the Nor- 
man to the modern fashion. The most interesting features are a noble 
circular Norman tower formed in great part of ashlar masonry, which 
stands at the north-west angle of the castle, and a Norman entrance 
gateway in the north side of the outer bailey. The top of the Norman 
tower is still accessible by a stair in the thickness of the wall. The 
ground story is covered by a vault of rather unusual construction. It 
is a very flat dome formed entirely of rubble masonry, perhaps 20 ft. 
diameter, but not rising more than 18 in. It is to be regretted that 
time did not permit so full a notice to be taken of the castle and town 
as the extent of the one and the courtesy of the authorities of the other 
merited. Not only were the party obliged to leave unread an interest- 
ing MS. statement of the condition of the castle in the time of Eliza- 
beth which one of the members had with him, but also the town records 
which it afterwards became known had been prepared for the inspection 
of the members, were passed over. 

At Staindrop Church the description was undertaken by the Rev. J. 
F. Hodgson. In early times this church fell under the patronage of 
the Nevilles, and to them it owes its endowments and its fabric. The 
earliest portions of the building are in the nave, where the architecture 
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indicates the beginning of the thirteenth century. A north transept, of 
which a triple lancet-window remains, was probably coeval, and a south 
transept a little later; the aisles of the nave at this time did not exceed 
4 or 5 feet wide, and the chancel was of small dimensions. Subsequent 
alterations most curiously transformed this cross church into one with a 
lengthened nave, simple broad aisles, a very large chancel and a western 
tower. The widened aisles embrace in their breadth the entire length 
of the transepts, and obliterate the western sides of them. The inside 
parts of the aisle windows have lintels formed of ancient gravestones. 
The whole arrangement of the church became, in principle, similar to 
that of the two other collegiate churches at Lanchester and Chester- 
le-Street, already visited by the Association, and in the architectural 
ornaments of the earliest work there is a considerable resemblance 
between Staindrop and Lanchester. Mr. Planché was called upon to 
describe the monuments of the Nevilles, and made some interesting 
observations upon the different effigies. 

At Raby Castle, after enjoying in the Barons’ Hall the splendid hos- 
pitality of his Grace the President, the company assembled in the entrance 
hall to listen to the history and description of the castle, prepared by 
the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, the guide of the morning at Staindrop Church. 
So far as the castle is concerned, the first point of interest in the history 
of Raby arises under the pontificate of Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Dur- 
ham from 1345 to 1382. In exercise of the regal power vested in 
the prince-bishops of the palatinate of Durham, he issued, in 1379, to 
the famous soldier, John Lord Neville, his licence to build a castle at Raby, 
and to embattle and crenellate its towers, walls, and houses, according to 
his desire. The castle then erected is the one which now exists, and from 
its stupendous character, perfect preservation, and authenticated date, 
presents an object of unsurpassed interest for study and admiration. It 
has nothing of the Norman castle about it, being rather a fortified man- 
sion than a castle, for at the period of its erection the motives which gave 
rise to the system of Norman fortification had ceased. The situation 
has nothing of the precipitous and impregnable character of the castles 
of Durham, Alnwick, and Bamborough in the north, Arundel or 
Rochester in the south, nor could it eyer have possessed the security of 
less precipitous but well-chosen situations, like Kenilworth or Fram- 
lingham castles. It is seated in an extensive vale, on a perfectly flat 
site, once perhaps marshy, and was surrounded by,a moat. On the 
inner edge of the moat a wall, now almost destroyed, enclosed the 
bailey, which was entered by a fine tower gateway, still in good preserva- 
tion. This is on the north side of the bailey. Within the court is the 
magnificent pile of the inhabited castle. Like others of the period, the 
plan is an enlargement and modification of the Edwardian keep, with 
the domestic arrangements founded on the more ancient system of the 
manor-houses. Instead of the solid Norman keep tower, with chambers 
around the principal hall in the thickness of the walls, this is a mass of 
building around an open quadrangular court. The entrance to the 
court is on the west side, through an immense tower, flanked by other 
towers, in lieu of the earlier turrets. On the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle is the entrance hall, so capacious in its access, that carriages are 
admitted not only across the quadrangle, but into the hall itself; and 
over this hall is the lofty “ Barons’ Hall,” an apartment of sumptuous 
character and. magnificent dimensions. The sides of the quadrangle 
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uniting the ends of the hall with the west side, contain, on the south the 
chief apartments devoted to the lord of the castle and his family, and on 
the north the kitchen and domestic offices, just as a manor-house would 
have the great man’s chamber at one end of the hall and the kitchen at 
the other, though the adjuncts would not in the lesser instances be suf- 
ficient to enclose a square court. At Raby, these adjuncts are so ex- 
tensive as to contain within themselves one or two smaller courts, and 
to be broken into massive, lofty, and picturesque towers, with deep 
recesses between. It is not to be supposed that such a building, having 
remained inhabited to the present time, should not bear the marks of 
alterations which were intended for improvement in the later periods of 
its existence; but these the archeologist will regard with much less 
satisfaction, for the modern improvers left upon the work their much 
less antiquarian feeling. Still, in Raby Castle we have a magnificent 
monument of antiquity in greater perfection than can be found perhaps 
elsewhere on an equal scale. It was felt by every person present on 
this occasion, that time alone was wanting to do justice to the oppor- 
tunity of study which it affords, and to the care with which the lecturer 
was prepared to illustrate his subject. 


The evening meeting was held in the Town-hall at Durham. Mr. 
Planché read one of his valuable genealogical papers, the subject being 
“The Norman Ancestry of the Nevilles,” but this, even his practised 
skill could hardly make interesting to ordinary hearers, Mr. Ralph 
Carr, of Hedgeley, followed in an attempt to decipher an inscription 
attributed by him to the twelfth century and believed by him to be 
Anglo-Saxon. It is of considerable length and is found on an oak 
beam removed some years ago from the Manor Keep at Hexham. 
The interpretation offered, suggested that it contains, 1. A religious 
lament ; 2. A welcome to one coming to the house; 3. A prayer for a 
blessing and a declaration of love for a certain maiden; 4, and 5, A 
not very intelligible allusion to Thyrston the wise, and one Oliver the 
witless, The utter uncertainty of the whole interpretation, however, 
betrayed itself in the very first words, which it was stated might be read 
Jesu Redemptor, or Johannes Rex! there being in fact nothing but 
the initials J.R. The subject is curious, and merits investigation, which 
will probably produce a different and more coherent meaning, and shew 
it to be of much later date. Mr. T. W. King’s (Heralds’ College) 
account of the MSS. relating to Durham, in the library of the College 
of Arms, concluded the evening. 


Aug. 25.—Visir to TyNnemoutH Priory anp NEwcastLez. 

The Association visited ‘Tynemouth Priory and Newcastle. At New- 
castle they were met by the deputy Mayor (the Mayor being absent from 
illness) and the Sheriff of Newcastle, with other civic authorities, who 
received them with a welcome. 

At Tynemouth Priory, the description was undertaken by Mr. Sidney 
Gibson, F.S.A., who assisted his illustration with a well-drawn plan of 
the buildings. 

Mr. Gibson said that they were assembled on a spot which was the 
site of perhaps one of the earliest Christian edifices in England. The 
first church which was recorded to have been built of stone—for a little 
oratory of wood, which existed about ten vears previously, stood here 
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—was built he believed as nearly as possible on the spot on which 
they were assembled (the eastern part of the building), in 663, the 
founder being St. Oswald the King, whose head was represented in the 
hand of St. Cuthbert in the statues of that Saint. To this stone church 
the remains of another very famous king, St. Oswin, were brought, pro- 
bably before 670. They all knew what importance was attached in 
early days to the possession of the remains of a saint, and it was pro- 
bably owing to the possession by that church of the remains of St. 
Oswin that it became, during the Heptarchy, so very flourishing. After 
the visits by the Danes the church was lying waste during the years 
when the monks were wandering about with the remains of St. Cuth- 
bert, and for some time after the foundation of Durham. But when the 
illustrious Bishop Carileph was beginning his church at Durham, the 
Norman Earl, Robert de Mowbray, who possessed the old Saxon castle 
of the Earls of Northumberland at Tynemouth, thought it proper to 
make an offering of all he could to God, and founded a monastery, and 
gave the church to St. Alban’s; he caused a colony of monks to be 
brought from that place, and re-erected the church, then in ruins, on 
the spot where the audience then stood. The first mention of the 
“new church” of the monks in history was in 1110; and they were 
told that a great concourse of prelates, ecclesiastics, and nobles came to 
that place to be present at the translation of the relics of St. Oswin 
to the new church. Mr. Gibson pointed out the existing portions of 
that Romanesque church, and said its completion might be assigned to 
the year 1110. It consisted of a nave with narrow aisles, of transepts, 
and of a chancel which appeared also to have been exceedingly narrow, 
and to have extended to the spot on which they were assembled. He 
wished them to understand that at the time of which he was then 
speaking, a castle, which appeared to have been a very strong one, 
existed there in a fortified state, and the priory itself from that time 
might be said to have become a fortified monastery. The monks appear 
to have been lords of the fortifications, which they maintained out of 
the monastic revenues. During the time when a transition took place 
in architecture from the Norman style to Early English, the monks of 
Tynemouth began to build a magnificent conventual church, and the 
result was that the building, which had previously been both conventual 
and parochial, was then made parochial solely, and the monks took that 
eastern portion for their conventual church. From his History of Tyne- 
mouth Monastery, Mr. Gibson then read the following account :— 

* All that stood above ground of the Norman chancel, with its semi-cireular ter. 
mination, was destroyed; a spacious choir and transept were added eastward of the 
central tower, and the choir was terminated by a noble chancel or presbytery, 
forty-three fret in length and thirty-one feet in breadth, the eastern and southern 
walls of which are still standing, aud constitute the finest portions of the existing 
ruins. A stone seat ran round this chancel, and was divided into stalls by the de- 
tached single shafts of an arcade; the principal sedilia, which have trefoiled heads, 
remain in good preservation, and the high altar stood in the centre, nearly opposite 
to these canopied recesses. The chapel called ‘The Lady Chapel’ had not then 
been projected. The choir thus added was 135 ft. in length, and 66ft. in 
width, and formed the conventual church as distinguished from the church of the 
parish, for which the nave was thenceforward appropriated, and a stone s¢reen wag 
erected at the same time across the nave at its eastern end. The new western en- 
trance was through the enriched and deeply-recessed doorway which has now been 
uncovered to its basement; and above it probably were three lancet windows, which 
at a later period gave place to a broad window with muliions and transoms. ‘The 
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light and beautiful arch in the south transept that has so long formed a favourite 
subject to the architect and the artist seems to have been opened through what 
was the eastern wall of the Norman transept, to give access to the new choir. 
Some of the basements of the clustered piers of this stately fabric have been 
recently disinterred ; from their capitals sprang arches similar in character to the 
beautiful pointed arch in the transept ; they opened into a northern and a southern 
aisle, and supported a triforium, above which rose a row of clerestory windows. 
The arcade of the triforia opened into a gallery that was carried round the Early 
English church. The arches were arranged in triplets, the whole being united 
under a continuous arcade, and supported by slender clustered columns. The clere- 
story windows were tall, with elaborate mouldings, arranged in triplets, and on 
this tier of openings, also, a gallery surrounded the church.” 


Mr. Gibson then said that historical events could be noticed on that 
occasion most briefly only. The prior and convent were no doubt 
obliged to maintain a most extensive hospitality, and during the 
Scottish wars the mighty Edward himself was frequently their guest. 
He was at Tynemouth in November and December 1292, in 1298, 
1299, and in April 1300, at which time he was accompanied by his 
youthful bride Marguerite, “the Flower of France.” On several of 
these visits, the monks appear to have availed themselves of the pre- 
sence of King Edward within the ‘‘ Peace of St. Oswin,” to obtain from 
him sundry confirmations and favours; and among these was the charter 
by which the King restored the judicial franchise of the Prior: the royal 
grantor professes his devotion to St. Alban and to St. Oswin, ‘‘ whose 
body,” says the grant, “ rests in a shrine within the church of Tyne- 
mouth.” But these visits of their martial sovereign sadly invaded the 
holy peace of Tynemouth’s cloister—if, indeed, a monastery which from 
its very situation was so militant could enjoy peace for any lengthened 
period. It was not only border warfare and Scottish aggression that 
frequently overran their lands and brought enemies to their very gates : 
in the reign of Edward I. we find that the houses of their tenants had 
been burned, and their goods stolen by some men of Neweastle, who are 
designated as “ sons of iniquity and satellites of Satan.” If captured, 
they probably made their appearance under the Prior’s gallows. 

Some events of the succeeding reign that are commemorated in Eng- 
lish history occurred at Tynemouth. In 1312, during the contest of 
Edward II. with the barons who confederated to compel the dismissal 
of his favourite Gaveston, Queen Isabella retired from York to the 
monastery at Tynemouth, and there, on the 26th of April, offered 
a cloth of gold at the great altar. On the same day, brother Robert de 
Bernyngham, a monk of Tynemouth, who seems to have been skilled in 
the practice of physic, received from the King’s hand, for his care of 
Gaveston in his illness at Newcastle, the not contemptible fee of 
£6 13s. 4d. Edward was at that time lodged in the Priory at Tyne- 
mouth, and seems to have moved about between that place and New- 
castle, while the associated nobles were advancing from York. On the 
4th of May, the King, on their approach to Newcastle, fled swiftly to 
Tynemouth, accompanied by his favourite. On the following day they 
escaped by sea, descending probably the stairs on the north side of the 
Prior’s Haven, and took refuge in Scarborough Castle, leaving the 
Queen at Tynemouth. 

The monks were engaged during a great part of this (the fourteenth) 
century in restoring their walls and monastic buildings ; and so late as 
the reign of Richard IT. they were repairing their fortified works, aided 
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by royal gifts and the liberality of private donors. The’ position of their 
monastery, on cliffs that have been for ages slowly yielding to the 
waves, and its vicinity to the Scottish border, rendered it needful that 
the walls and defences of the convent should be maintained in strength ; 
the domestic buildings, too, must have been considerable in a monastery 
which was the daily resort of nobles and persons of every degree for 
protection and hospitality. A map or survey made at a later period re- 
mains in the Cottonian Library, which throws some light on the situation 
of the monastic buildings. It shews the church, the monastery, and its 
various buildings, together with a ward-house, to have been surrounded 
by fortified walls. The entrance was not where the present gateway 
stands (the arched or lower portion of which was built by Henry VIII. 
after the dissolution): over a wide moat a drawbridge gave access to 
‘the gate-house,” as it was called, which stood near to the ward- 
house, and opened into what was called the great court, and on the 
south side of it, where the land now slopes to Prior’s Haven, stood 
‘the lord’s lodging,’’—the building appropriated to noble guests of the 
prior,—the hall, buttery, kitchen, bakehouse, and domestic offices of 
the convent, as at Durham. ‘The cloister, which was quadrangular, was 
on the south side of the parochial or older portion of the church. The 
common hall or refectory of the monks formed its western side, on the 
side facing the gate-house, and to the south of it ran the building 
marked as “the new hall.” The chapter-house was on the eastern side 
of the cloister, and adjoined the south transept. The prior’s lodging 
and the corn-house were on the eastern side of the great court, in 
which stood the lodging of a more secular and militant functionary, 
the constable or warder of the monastic castle. The grain kept within 
the walls of the convent seems to have been abundant, for ‘‘ the great 
barn,” another barn, and a granary, are marked on the plan. Eastward 
of the abbey church was “The Garden Place,” and beyond the walls, 
to the south-east, looking towards North Shields, the “old fish-ponds” 
are marked on the plan. Thomas de la Mare, a great friend of Edward 
the Black Prince, was Prior for nine years ; the first three, we are told, 
were employed in defeating the enemies of his convent, the last period 
of three years in improving the revenues and the buildings of his 
monastery, and all “in extending the kingdom of God and overthrow- 
ing the works of Satan.” He expended £70 upon “the new work 
about the altar,” £87 upon the dormitory, £90 in rebuilding the malt- 
house of the brethren, who appear to have brewed upon a most ex- 
tensive scale, and smaller sums on other works, amounting in all 
to £864. While he was Prior, David, King of Scots, captured after 
the battle of Neville’s Cross, was brought to Tynemouth as a prisoner 
on his way to Bamburgh Castle, before his removal to the Tower, but 
was honourably treated by the Prior with a chivalrous feeling worthy 
the friend of the Black Prince. Shortly before the battle, the Scottish 
leader, calculating on victory, had sent to warn the Prior to prepare en- 
tertainment for him and his followers for two days; but the English 
army at Durham altered the destination of the intending visitors to the 
Prior’s larder. A most noble monumental brass, the work of a Flemish 
brass engraver, who has been not inaptly designated the Cellini of the 
fourteenth century, the finest ecclesiastical brass that remains in England, 
commemorates the good De la Mare in his abbey church. In 1336 
a grant was made to the King of a tenth of its spiritual and temporal 
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income for two years, and the then large sum of £76 13s. 6d. was 
the contribution of Tynemouth, although its possessions had become de- 
preciated (as we learn frem an inquisition of the time) “‘ by the devas- 
/ tations of invading enemies and destructions by the sea.” Richard II. 
confirmed the charters; and the priory is mentioned as “a place from 
old time walled and fortified to resist the enemies of the realm, but 
whose defences, weakened by encroachment of the sea, were then 
in danger of ruin.” ‘To aid the monks in repairing the walls and the 
condition of the monastery, licences were granted under which they 
acquired 360 additional acres of land. To this period we may probably 
|| refer the erection of the unique little edifice called ‘‘the Lady-chapel,” 
but which was more probably a mortuary chapel of some noble Percy. 
This chapel projects from the eastern gable of the choir, and is entered 

under a four-centred arch springing from clustered columns below the 

eastern triplet window. Its great peculiarity is in the vaulted roof, on 
i the intersecting ribs of which are circular bosses, on which our Saviour 
| and the twelve Apostles are represented in roundlets, surrounded with 
f an invocation to each saint by name. ‘The cognizance of Percy, and the 
arms of Lucy, quartered by the Percys, indicate their connection with 

this edifice. Light was admitted by a circular window in the eastern 
| wall, and by broad windows divided by plain mullions on the northern 
and southern sides. It has been supposed that the chapel contained the 

shrine of St.Oswin; it was, however, more probably exalted in the 
middle of the choir. John, Prior of Tynemouth, is mentioned in 1503, 
| when he rode forth attended by thirty horsemen and a company of 
| homagers, “his folks wearing his livery,” to meet the Princess Mar- 





| garet, eldest daughter of Henry VII., on her progress to the court of 
James LY. of Scotland, her affianced husband. She rode on a palfrey, 
attended by three serving-men, and a litter, or carriage, drawn by two 
horses, followed, in which she rode when passing through the towns upon 
her journey. From York she was conducted northward by the Earls of 
Surrey and Northumberland, and was met by the Prior of Tynemouth 
| between Durham and Newcastle, which town she reached on July 24. 
| Henry gave with his daughter 30,000 gold nobles (about £10,000), to 
be raised by his subjects, and the Prior was appointed a commissioner 
1 for raising the third instalment. On January 12, 1539, the monastery 
| was surrendered to the Crown by Robert Blakeney, last Prior, and 
eighteen mofiks. ‘’he common seal (which was a beautiful work of 
ancient art, as appears from an impression still existing) was broken ; 
the plate and jewels were taken for the King, the moveable property of 

the monastery was sold, the monastic buildings were dismantled, the 
church and the Prior's house only were preserved, the former as a paro- 
chial church, and the latter as a residence for the farmer or purchaser 
of the demesne. The value of all the real property of the convent was 
returned at £537 10s. 11d. a-year, the total revenue at £706 10s. 8d. 
The six bells were taken down and shipped for London, and the lead 
was torn from all the roofs. ‘The church plate in gold seized by the 
king’s visitors weighed 62 ounces ; in silver, 1,827 ounces. 


“Let me,” said Mr. Gibson, “close these remarks by saying a few words about 
the monks themselves. It suited the purpose of Henry VIII. and his Parliament 
to foster a popular belief that a monastery was a place dedicated to idleness, glut- 
tony, political intrigue, hypocrisy, and superstition. But we now believe that 
there never was truth in the foul abuse heaped on the monastic orders; and we are 
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disposed with candour to estimate the monks by the monuments they have be- 
queathed to posterity, and by what we know of their lives. Even if they had 
fallen away and degenerated before the time of the dissolution, that cannot affect 
our opinion of an institution that was preserved, as if by the hand of divine provi- 
dence, for so many hundred years before, and to which we owe so many admirable 
works. When recently in Durham Cathedral, we were reminded that it was the 
monks who reared that vast and mighty fabric, and procured the means of cele- 
brating divine service for ever in that glorious temple of the Eternal. Let us re- 
member that the monks in the diocese of Durham were the missionary-centres of 
a dark and barbarous land; that it was the monks who sent forth the founders of 
many of our parish churches, and who first reared the cross in many a lonely hill- 
side oratory in the moorlands of Northumberland; that these, ‘the home-soldiers 
of the Cross,’ as they have been not inaptly termed, were the pioneers of civilization 
as well as of piety; that they alone cherished learning in ages of turbulence and 
warfare, and helped on infant science in its early growth; and that they laid up 
for posterity the endowments which, where they have escaped the sacrilegious 
hand of the spoiler, diffuse blessings to this day amongst the people.” 


At Newcastle Dr. Collingwood Bruce met the Association, and in 
a perambulation of several hours conducted the members to the Norman 
keep, where is also collected a fine museum of antiquities, rich in Roman 
specimens, to St. Nicholas Church, the fragments of the town walls, 
the remains of the friary, and lastly to St. Andrew’s Church (the oldest 
in the town), and to the fine Flemish brass in memory of Roger Thorn- 
ton, once a great merchant of Newcastle, in All Saints’ Church. 

The gateway of the Castle appears to be chiefly of a late date, but old 
work is concealed in it. A narrow lane crowded with the meanest 
houses now leads from it to the keep of the castle. This keep is a lofty 
square tower having at the bottom two low vaulted stories and then 
one of great height, originally divided into two or three stories by 
wooden floors, but now rising to the vault which carries the solid stone 
roof. The walls are 12 or 14 ft. thick, and have in them level with 
the central apartments sundry sleeping-chambers, each with its garde- 
robe, and level with the third floor one of the chambers has a well. 
The keep is a nearly perfect and purely Norman work throughout, and 
documents still in existence shew that it was erected between 1172 and 
1177 at a cost of £892 18s. 9d. The chapel is a singularly beautiful 
and ingenious piece of construction. A large flight of steps leads from 
the ground externally to the entrance door of the keep upon its third 
floor ; under these steps is the chapel, a little raised above the level of 
the ground floor of the castle. It is cruciform, though not quite regu- 
larly so, and its arches have chevron ornaments. The ancient sanatory 
arrangements of the keep deserve attention. 

St. Nicholas Church, which stands where the Roman wall joined the 
camp of Pons Aélii, possesses little of architectural interest except 
the curious and graceful open spire so well known to architectural 
students, but of the date of which nothing more is ascertained than 
what is indicated by its style, which marks it for the fifteenth century. 
Sir C. Wren copied it for the spire of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- East, 
London. The visitors were evidently surprised to find that the spacious 
nave of this fine church is shut off from the choir and totally disused 
for service; and that although St. Nicholas is the mother church of 
a town which numbers nearly a hundred thousand inhabitants, the one- 
half of the church which is used for service is blocked up with the high 
pews of bygone days. It was mentioned that the fine spire is en- 
dangered by the want of repair, and that the whole church is in need 
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of restoration, but that neither the Vicar nor the wealthy inhabitants 
had been induced to stir in the matter. 

The town walls were then explored, and the church of St. Andrew, 
in which much twelfth-century work remains. 

Thornton’s Brass at All Saints’ Church was the last subject of in- 
spection in the day, for though the Elizabethan Trinity House had been 
placed in the programme, the fatigues already undergone precluded its 
examination. ‘Thornton's Brass is almost the only memorial preserved 
of the ancient All Saints’ Church. It is of fifteenth-century date, and 
of extreme richness of execution; besides the principal effigies, there are 
elaborate borders of tabernacle-work, in which are about sixty smaller 
figures. The inspection of it well repays a visit to an otherwise utterly 
uninteresting modern building. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde brought to a close the proceedings of this day’s 
excursion by entertaining the members at a sumptuous repast at the 
Assembly Rooms; considerably more than two hundred ladies and 
gentlemen enjoyed his graceful hospitality. A remarkable speech was 
made in proposing the health of the entertainer, by Mr. N. Gould, 
a vice-president of the Association and an octogenarian. In a happy 
and spirited manner he recounted some curious reminiscences of that his 
native town, not until now revisited by him for more than seventy 
years, but the former appearance and manners of which had made 
a deep impression on him. He is one of the few now living who 
learned his alphabet from the almost forgotten horn-book. 

Upon the return of the party to Durham, the Town-hall there was 
again the scene of a brilliant meeting, to hear the papers prepared for 
the evening. Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., addressed the meeting in ex- 
planation of the discoveries made in late years at Uriconium ( Wroxeter). 
In the absence of his plans and drawings it would not be possible to 
follow his succinct account. Its main object appeared to be to keep up 
the public interest in the matter with a view to obtaining more regular 
funds for the further examination than have as yet been available ; 
which matter we commend to the liberal consideration of our readers. 

Mr. J. B. Bergne followed with a complete and concise account of 
the Durham Mint. 


Aug. 26. Vistr to Braycerern Castie anv Bisnor’s AUCKLAND. 


It was griginally intended to have extended this day’s excursion to 
include Darlington, where the fine church has been lately restored. 
The difficulties of transit, however, compelled this part of the day’s 
work to be relinquished and the members were indulged with visits only 
to Brancepeth and Bishop’s Auckland. The restriction was a matter 
of necessity, although much to be regretted, for not only would the 
visit have been opportune to inspect the extensive restorations in pro- 
gress under the care of Mr. G. G. Scott and canvass some questions 
still pending, particularly as to the restoration of the heavy screen 
which blocks the noble chancel-arch, but the historical question as to 
the reputed share of Bishop Pudsey in the erection of the church of 
Darlington might have been definitively settled. 

At Brancepeth Lord Boyne had courteously opened the castle and 
grounds to the visitors. Brancepeth Castle is seated on the brow of a hill 
upon the north side of a woody glen, in the bottom of which flows 
a rapid stream, a tributary of the Wear. The utmost pains have been 
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applied throughout the grounds to make this agreeable site as full of 
enjoyment as possible, and the result is equal to the intention. The 
interest of the building is chiefly historical, for it is not one which 
affords information as to the habits and tastes of our ancestors in any 
great degree; of this it has been divested by the hands of Jater masons 
and architects. Two low circular bastions with a connecting rampart 
overlook the river, reduced almost to foundations, and are all that 
remain of the outer castle wall. The inner court was of very irregular 
shape; part of its lofty walls remain entire on the north-west side. The 
castle lies round the southern part of this court, and the enclosure is 
completed with new walls of equal altitude with the old. In the twelfth 
century the possession of the castle passed from the Bulmers to the 
Nevilles, that ancient stock from which in the thirteenth century the 
lords of Raby adopted the name of Neville. The family owned Brance- 
peth till it became forfeited at the Northern Rebellion in 1569, 
Charles I. sold the estate in 1633; and again in 1636, in 1701, and 
twice since within a century, it passed by sale till it became vested in 
William Russell, Esq., whose heiress conveyed it by marriage to 
Viscount Boyne, the present owner. Matthew Russell, Esq., about 
sixty years since rebuilt the castle at an immense outlay, with the best 
possible intention of preserving a large part of the old building and 
erecting the new to accord with it. Seeing how little was then known 
of such subjects it will readily be understood that very much of the 
attempt will not bear the eye of modern criticism. Some judicious 
alterations are in progress to divest the battlements and turrets of their 
singularly and superfluously heavy corbels and machicolations, and those 
alterations when complete will leave the exterior of a finely massive cha- 
racter and in very imposing and picturesque condition. The correction 
of the interior will be a far more costly undertaking. By desire of Lord 
Boyne a book of sketches was exhibited, in which memorials of the 
older parts of the castle are preserved. 

At Brancepeth Church Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler pointed out its his- 
tory and characteristics, which are full of interest. It has a fine chancel, 
a nave with two aisles, and a western tower; the division between the 
nave and chancel is surmounted by a sanctus bell. The architecture of 
the church extends from the Early English period to the latest era of 
medizeval work, and even later, for the north porch and the internal fit- 
tings (seats, stalls, pulpit, and roodscreen) are post-Reformation, but 
in admirable taste, for they owe their execution to the great and good 
Bishop Cosin of Durham. Over the chancel-arch is affixed for pre- 
servation sake a fragment of the canopy of a roodscreen or of the 
tabernacle-work of the altar. By tradition it formed part of the deco- 
rations of the Jesus altar in Durham Cathedral. It may have done so, 
and the superbly enriched character of it agrees with the descriptions 
of those ornaments. It is of oak, though the minute and intricate 
elaboration of its geometric tracery has given rise to a notion that it is 
executed in ivory. There is a colossal cross-legged effigy recumbent in 
the chancel, and some other tombs in the church, A beautiful piece 
of sculpture of the fourteenth century is built into one of the fifteenth 
century chancel buttresses, and there is a fine series of grave crosses of 
Norman and later date temporarily arranged on the north side of the 
churchyard, but requiring a better shelter. * ; 

At the Palace at Bishop’s Auckland the Association was received by 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot, II. 4B 
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the Bishop of Durham with genial and hearty kindness. His Lordship 
first pointed out the remnants of antiquity which successive modifica- 
tions have left in the residence, and then led the way to the chapel, 
where, having called attention to those parts of the work attributed to 
Bishop Cosin, who rebuilt this chapel, Mr. Sidney Gibson and Mr. Gordon 
Hills were called upon for further remarks. 

In the residence the principal feature of antiquity is a bay window 
erected by Bishop Ruthall, in late Tudor style, of rich workmanship, in 
connection with a magnificent hall, long one of the wonders of the 
palace, but of which all except the window is now lost. The chapel is 
attached at its west end to the east side of the palace, and is an inex- 
pressibly pleasing and interesting work. It consists of a central avenue 
of four bays with an aisle on each side. The centre has a clerestory, 
and the ends as well as the aisles are lighted by fine windows which at 
a first glance would easily pass for good but peculiar work of the four- 
teenth century; the arcades which divide the centre from the aisles are 
unrivalled in beauty of proportion, design, and execution, and are of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The latter have been some- 
times attributed to Bishop Hugh Pudsey, and sometimes to Bishop 
Antony Bec. There is no historical authority for their date, and a care- 
ful consideration of the work itself conclusively points to an intervening 
period. Taking as guides the work of Bishop Pudsey in the Galilee 
at Durham, which must be before 1193, and that of Prior Melsonby in 
the Nine Altars, known to have been begun in 1242, and where Bishop 
Bec was buried about forty years later, these beautiful arcades in the 
bishop’s chapel will be found to coincide with an early stage in that 
interval, and may therefore be pronounced of about a.p. 1210 to 1220, 
which coincides with the later years of Bishop Philip de Pictavia and 
the early part of the pontificate of Richard de Marisco. The pillars 
are in clusters of four (or have that appearance), two of the shafts being 
of Frosterley marble and two of stone. In fact, the two marble shafts 
are detached, but the two of stone are attached to one another solidly 
behind the marble. There is great variety in the design of the caps, 
those at the west end being the richest, and also having an early aspect 
in the carving which has induced some to attribute them to Pudsey’s 
era. It is easy to imagine an old carver of his time, or some model of 
the older fashion, having occasioned the difficulty. The chapel was in 
ruinous condition when, after the Commonwealth, Bishop Cosin re- 
stored it. The aisles, the east and west windows, and the clerestory 
are his work, and admirable for their propriety and for the taste and 
skill with which the style of the fourteenth century is reproduced in 
them. It is obvious that no clerestory previously existed; the original 
height of the walls is plainly discernible, and the beautiful early corbels 
remain which supported timber roofs for the central avenue and side 
aisles. There are monuments of Bishop Cosin’s eminent piety and 
talent even more enduring than his buildings, but these alone form 
memorials of him both striking and numerous. The first meeting of 
the Congress of the British Archeological Association at the beginning 
of this week was held in the hall of Bishop Cosin’s library at Durham, 
and their last day was spent in viewing his restorations at Brancepeth 
Church and at Bishop’s Auckland; the minds of all present could not 
have been more forcibly impressed with the memory of the good bishop. 
The magnificent altar-plate given by him for this chapel was on this 
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visit considerately displayed on the altar by direction of the Bishop of 
Durham; who, after the inspection of the chapel and the palace, in 
which attention was called by his Lordship to the fine portraits of the 
prince-bishops of Durham that adorn the walls of the great drawing- 
room, most hospitably entertained the whole of the visitors at a sump- 
tuous luncheon, an entertainment which agreeably impressed on the 
minds of all the guests that, although the ancient grandeur of the see 
may have departed with its sovereign prelates, their old tradition of 
hospitality is well maintained by their present successor. 
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The final assembly of the Congress was held this evening at the 
Town-hall, Durham. There were three papers on the roll of business 
to be disposed of: Mr. Sidney Gibson on “ Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham, and Chancellor to Edward III.;” the Rev. George Ornsby 
on ‘‘ Early Wills and Inventories relating to Durham ;” and the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt on “ The City and Bishopric of Durham.” 

Before reading his memoir, Mr. Gibson acknowledged the eloquent 
eulogium on Bishop Richard de Bury which Lord Houghton had pro- 
nounced in the great hall of the castle at the dinner on Monday even- 
ing, and remarked that the life of the good bishop, while presenting 
many points of especial interest to a congress assembled in his ancient 
cathedral city, had more than a merely local interest, inasmuch as he 
was reputed the most learned Englishman and was the greatest book- 
collector of his time; wrote a treatise, the Philobiblon, which is unique 
in the literature of the Middle Ages, and is remarkable also in having 
been one of the very first books given to the world after the invention 
of printing, and he was altogether one of the noblest and most com- 
manding among the princely bishops of Durham and the great states- 
men of Edward's reign. 

His father was Sir Richard de Aungerville, but in his youth Richard 
became a scholar in the Abbey School at Bury St. Edmund’s, and being 
thenceforth known as Richard of Bury, has acquired a renown that 
has outlived the martial honours of his race. Mr. Gibson described 
what Oxford was when the young scholar of Bury went to the Univer- 
sity, early in the fourteenth century—a time when the colleges now the 
most ancient had been but recently founded, when Merton had not long 
been established, when University College was growing into importance, 
and when Balliol (the foundation of which appears to have been caused 
by a bishop of Durham) was fresh from the hands of its noble foundress. 
The author also described the state of literature and the scarcity of 
books at that period, but took occasion to remark that the great and 
wealthy priory of Durham stood forward, then and throughout the rest 
of the Middle Ages, honourably distinguished for its care of literature 
and learning. He adverted to the favourite studies of De Bury, and 
drew a picture of the state of England in his day and the impediments 
which he encountered from the want of books. In 1320, however, we 
find him famed beyond the college walls for his abilities and learning, 
and he in that year became tutor to Edward III., and entered on that 
unexampled career of ecclesiastical preferment and public office in 
which he was destined to become so eminent, himself the patron of 
scholars and counsellor of kings. The love of literature and of the arts, 
for which Edward III. became conspicuous, Rave been attributed to 
De Bury’s influence. After glancing at the public embassies which 
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have connected De Bury’s name with many transactions memorable in 
the history of Edward’s reign, Mr. Gibson adverted to his embassy to 
the Pope at Avignon, in 1331, and to the meeting between him and 
Petrarch, in whose library the learned Englishman and book-hunter 
doubtless revelled. On this embassy De Bury was nominated or “ pro- 
vided” by the Pope for the first English bishopric that should fall 
vacant, and in October, 1333, he was accordingly appointed Bishop of 
Durham. On the forty-sixth anniversary of his birthday he was con- 
secrated in the abbey of the Black Monks at Chertsey, and he was ere 
long acknowledged to be a blessing to his diocese, and a fit successor to 
the greatest prelates of his then regal see of Durham. His royal friend 
Edward III. was his guest at the Manor House in which the bishops 
of Durham used to rest at North Allerton, and came to his installation 
feast in the great hall of the bishops in their castle of Durham, which 
then still stood forward in its Norman might. We may perhaps ima- 
gine, said Mr. Gibson, the feelings with which De Bury—the polished 
courtier, the learned scholar, the votary of the Muses—first beheld his 
cathedral church and its peaceful abodes of learning, and saw in the 
biight summer-time its massive towers rise solemnly in the evening 
radiance amidst the dark and ancient woods. He had stood in the 
most celebrated edifices of the Middle Ages; and many of the great 
architectural wor!'s that have come down to our time hallowed by the 
reverence of five hundred years, and that seem now so old and time- 
worn, were when he looked upon them fresh from the hands of their 
architects ; and now he came to that mighty fabric in the remote north, 
which a Norman bishop had begun and a long line of prelates had 
completed, and which then stood in the height of its splendour. The 
enduring features which to the visitor of to-day are so impressive, were 
then enriched by decorations in sculpture and colour; through its 
windows the daylight entered in glowing tints, altars blazed in every 
direction, and pilgrims knelt at a shrine that was famous beyond 
** Durham’s Gothic shade.” With interest, too, he must have traced 
in the plan and arrangement of the cathedral church and the monastic 
buildings of Durham, their: striking resemblance to the noble church 
and monastery of Bury St. Edmund’s, in which his youth had passed. 
And with what delight he—the most ardent book-hunter of the age— 
must have looked upon the venerable manuscripts which were then, as 
they are now, the boast of the church of Durham; upon the magnificent 
and illuminated folios of the Bible, massive like the Norman architec- 
ture itself, which his great predecessor, Hugh de Pudsey, had given; 
upon the Codex enriched with Norman pictures, in which he was shewn 
a portrait of Carileph, the prelate architect who began the cathedral ; 
upon the manuscripts which the monks believed to be in the hand- 
writing of the Venerable Bede, and upon that manuscript of the Gospels 
known as “‘ The Durham Book,” which had been written for St. Cuth- 
bert himself, and illuminated at Lindisfarne, and had accompanied the 
monks in their wanderings in days when Durham was a wild forest and 
Oxford a desert hill amidst the floods. 

In the same year in which he became Bishop of Durham, De Bury 
was appointed Lord High Treasurer, and soon afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor. Mr. Gibson read the good bishop’s characteristic account of the 
facilities afforded to hinf for acquiring manuscripts by the Chancellor’s 
office, and of their being brought to him by suitors, but not as bribes. 
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But in the thorny splendour of his public life he sighed for the tranquil 
hours in which he had been accustomed to hold converse with the great 
intellects of antiquity ; yet it was for the sake of his diocese rather than 
his books that he relinquished the office of Chancellor. His services, 
however, were indispensable to the King, and De Bury continued to be 
much employed in affairs of State and various embassies, which gave 
him access to what he called the hiding-places of books in foreign 
monasteries, and in acquiring manuscripts he was aided in particular by 
the Dominican Friars. His object in collecting books was to found 
a public library at Oxford. He seems to have retreated with avidity to 
the society of his beloved books and his learned chaplains at Auckland, 
where the bishops of Durham have had a castle from very early times. 
Mr. Gibson remarked that his audience had within the last few hours 
experienced the episcopal hospitality, and seen the sylvan beauty of 
Auckland in the present day, and that Auckland stood pre-eminently 
forward as a seat of learning in the days of De Bury, who collected 
there such a quantity of manuscripts that even the floors of the chambers 
were covered with books. His literary ardour, however, did not end 
with the acquisition of books; his own treatise shews that he read and 
used them. Mr. Gibson adverted to De Bury’s zeal for education, and 
described the life of the good bishop and the learned companions whom 
he loved to maintain around him, and then passed to the closing years 
of his life, which he spent for the most part in his diocese. It was to 
the old wood-environed palace at Auckland that he retired to finish his 
work, after making the circuit of office and power. He was not spared 
to rejoice in the victories of his royal friend and master at Creci and at 
Neville’s Cross, for on April 14, 1345, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
he passed to immortality. He bequeathed to Durham College (the 
Benedictine foundation which preceded Trinity College) at Oxford, his 
vast collection of books. His register, an impression of his seal, and 
a chest in which his arms are emblazoned, remain at Durham, but his 
sumptuous monumental brass in the cathedral was destroyed in the 
Great Rebellion. 

Mr. Ornsby in his paper collected much information of the peculiar 
and characteristic nature afforded by the testamentary documents of 
past ages. By a few instances taken from the mass, he shewed what 
intimate acquaintance with the habits, thoughts, and feelings of the 
men and women of past generations is to be acquired from them. Such 
information is based on a foundation of truth not to be had from other 
sources, for in these documents, in the simplest and most unvarnished 
form, are discovered the objects for which men have lived and died, 
the means by which their pursuits have been worked out, and the re- 
gard in which they have held the persons and things around them. 

The paper by the Rev. J. H. Blunt was an epitome of the history of 
the palatinate of Durham, and came with great aptness as a supplement 
to the histories of various localities in the district which had been under 
notice during the Congress. It was not till a.p. 999 that Durham had 
any history: then the body of St. Cuthbert was brought here. The 
Saint had died in 687, and was interred at Lindisfarne, where for two 
years only he had been bishop, but had by his Christian life established 
a high reputation for piety. Eleven years after his decease his body 
was found to be incorrupted, and this supposed miracle induced that 
peculiar care of his relics which was likely to produce, as we now know, 
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their continual preservation, and they were carefully wrapped in cere- 
cloths and numerous coverings. The invasion of foreign enemies 
caused the removal of the Saint in 875 from his first resting-place, and 
he was carried to Melrose, and was at Crayke, in Yorkshire, in 882. 
In 883 his remains were deposited at Chester-le-Street; in 995 he 
was moved to Ripon, and in 999 the corpse found its permanent rest- 
ing-place at Durham. Its remains are still preserved within the cathe- 
dral walls. 

The testimonies to the preservation of the form of the body down to 
the reign of Henry VIII. are numerous ; from thence till 1827 it was 
not seen, and was then found reduced to the state of askeleton. We 
need not, however, repeat the story of the ancient miraculous preserva- 
tion, though we account for it on different grounds; for the examination 
of the coffin of Charles I. in 1829, that of Catherine Parr in 1782, and 
other instances, testify that a miraculous interference was not necessary 
to effect such a preservation as that attributed to St. Cuthbert’s re- 
mains. The reputed miracle obtained for the custodian of his relics, 
the bishop of the diocese, a splendid patrimony, which became the en- 
dowment of the see of Durham, and with this endowment came the 
feudal superiority of the bishop over the entire county of Durham, 
almost to the complete extent of sovereign rights; thus it was called 
a palatinate. The exact date when this palatine authority fell to the 
bishops cannot be ascertained ; it lasted until twenty-seven years ago, 
when William IV. was the first king of England to exercise complete 
regal authority within the county. Even at the present time old- 
fashioned people speak of it not as “the county,’ but as ‘the bi- 
shopric,” for the ecclesiastical rule made the former denomination 
almost unknown. Northumberland, though within the see, was’ never 
within the palatinate. The most evident signs of the first exercise of 
the temporal rule of the bishops are to be found in the time of Walcher, 
who, under William the Conqueror, became Earl of Northumberland. 
The next bishop, Carileph, was not peaceably admitted to this authority, 
and a compromise was effected, by which the temporal rule of North- 
umberland was absorbed by the king, and the bishop remained prince 
palatine of Durham. Afterwards the dignity of Earl of Sadberge was 
acquired for the see. It was thus that down to the reign of William IV. 
and to the prelacy of Van Mildert, Durham had a history of its own; 
and though many of its bishops-have held the foremost place in the 
history of England, the palatinate is not often mentioned in the affairs 
of the kingdom. After remarking that the once isolated character of 
the palatinate of Durham is now passing away like its old traditional 
grandeur, the lecturer observed that our retrospect of the days that are 
gone and of the achievements of those who lived in them remind us, 
amidst all the achievements of modern industry and science, that we 
are not new men but sprung of ancient lineage, and that the new is 
ve we most to be respected when forming a consistent unity with 
the old. 

The successive evening meetings had been honoured by the presi- 
dency of John Henderson, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, 
M.P., the Right Hon. T. E. Headlam, M.P., and the Mayor of Durham, 
Geo. Robson, Esq. It was under the last-named that the final meeting 
was held, and upon the conclusion of Mr. Blunt’s address, he gracefully 
proposed a vote of thanks to all who had in any way assisted the labours 
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of the Association, which was passed by acclamation. The meeting 
was then resolved into a conversazione, and was agreeably concluded 
by the music and refreshment provided by the Mayor. 


It was found desirable to organize a trip for the ensuing week 
to Hexham, Lindisfarne, and Norham, and accordingly about thirty 
members, under the management of Mr. G. R. Wright, accomplished 
the visits on the succeeding Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Mr. 
E. Roberts accompanied the party, and gave the architectural de- 
scriptions. ' 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Tuts learned body met at Birmingham in September last, under the 
presidency of Professor Phillips. Among the numerous papers read, 
the only one with which antiquaries appear to be concerned, was the 
Report of the Committee for the exploration of Kent’s Cavern, at Tor- 
quay. It was in substance as follows, and was read by Mr. Pengelly, 
who exhibited a most extraordinary collection of fossil remains of extinct 
animals and human implements which had been dug out of the cave. 

This celebrated cavern, called also sometimes Kent’s Hole, is about a 
mile due east from Torquay harbour, and situated in a small wooded 
limestone hill. The cave has been known from time immemorial, but 
it did not attract the attention of scientific inquirers until September 
1824, when Mr. Northmore visited it with the double object, as he 
stated, of discovering organic remains and of ascertaining the existence 
of a temple of Mithras, and he declared that he was successful in both 
objects. The name of the Rev. Mr. W. M‘Enery, a Roman Catholic 
priest, is, however, chiefly associated with the history of the cavern, 
which he first visited in the summer of 1825. He at once communi- 
cated his discovery to Dr. Buckland, and, with great energy, followed 
up his good fortune for several years. The excavations, under the di- 
rection of the committee, have been conducted with great care, and 
upon a regular system; and some of the articles found, even on the 
upper surface, were supposed to represent from 1500 to 2000 years. 
The committee said it was impossible to doubt either the human origin 
of the implements or their inosculation, in undisturbed soil, with the re- 
mains of the mammoth, the cave bear, and their extinct contemporaries. 
As far as their researches had gone, they had not, like Mr. Godwin 
Austen, found the bones of man mixed up, in undisturbed soil, with 
those of extinct animals; but there was no improbability in the state- 
ment of that distinguished geologist. The committee reminded those 
who were disposed to attach importance to the fact, that men’s bones 
are not forthcoming as readily as their implements, that in the black 
mould as well as in the red loam, the only indications of man’s existence 
were remnants of his handiwork. Pottery, bone implements, and orna- 
ments in metal and stone, the remnants of his fires, and the relics of his 
feasts were numerous, and betokened the lapse of at least two millen- 
niums; but here, as well as in the older deposits below, the committee 
had met with no vestige of his osseous system. 

Sir R. Murchison spoke of the great value of the committee’s labours, 
and said he intended to propose a vote of £200 to enable them to con- 
tinue the excavations. 
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Sir Chas. Lyell expressed the opinion that man existed contempora- 
neously with these extinct animals, and said that those who, after forty 
years’ enquiry and discussion by scientific men, denied this because they 
had not found human bones also, ought to bring forward some unan- 
swerable objections, adding that the course they were now taking ob- 
structed the progress of knowledge. 

Professor Phillips also supported the theory of the contemporaneity 
of man with the extinct animals; but thought it would be more satis- 
factory if the exploration of the cavern was continued. Some further 
discussion followed, in the course of which it appeared that thousands of 
similar specimens might yet be dug out of the cave, and distributed 
amongst the various museums of the country. The collection exhibited 
is to be presented to the British Museum. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aug. 21—26. The nineteenth annual meeting was held at Douglas 
in the Isle of Man. It has long been one of the objects of the Associa- 
tion to promote the study of comparative and international archeology 
among the different members of the Celtic tribes of Western Europe. 
Hence, after having visited all the chief places of North and South 
Wales and the Marches, the committee determined on visiting Corn- 
wall, and in 1862 the large meeting at Truro was held. The result 
was highly encouraging, and accordingly the experiment has now been 
extended with very gratifying results to the Isle of Man. It is not 
improbable that in future years the Association may visit Britanny, 
if the jealousy of the government at Paris against the Bretons will 
permit ; and it is still more likely that international meetings may be 
arranged with the Scotch and Irish antiquaries. The science indeed 
of national antiquities has just arrived at that period of maturity when 
meetings for the comparison of results, established for separate districts, 
become materially important; and though the Institute and the British 
Archeological Association, and even the British Scientific Association, 
are doing something towards comparative archeology, yet they have 
effected so little hitherto in the study of Celtic antiquities that it has 
become necessary for some one association of Celtic antiquaries to take 
the matter in hand for themselves, and to stir up the latent energies of 
students in’ each of the great divisions of the common family. The 
Cambrian Archeological Association is to be congratulated as being the 
first in the field with this special object in view, and we shall be glad 
to hear of its discoveries and observations being thereby proportionably 
extended. 

The insularity of Man has prevented its antiquities from becoming as 
much visited as they deserve ; but, now that their Welsh cousins have 
been among them, we hope the Manxmen will bestir themselves and set 
up some antiquarian record of their own, or else join their brethren on 
the mainland in studying their remains with greater system and scien- 
tific discrimination than hitherto. At all events we earnestly hope that 
this late meeting will make the inhabitants of the island aware of the 
value of their national antiquities, and will lead them to respect such 
remains with the scrupulous care they really deserve. 


Aug. 21. The opening meeting was held this evening in St. James’s 
7 
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Hall, Douglas, and was numerously attended. Among those present 
were His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor; the Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop; J. H. Scourfield, Esq., M.P. for Haverfordwest ; 
the Ven. Archdeacon Moore; Dr. Goss, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool; Rev. Dr. Dixon, Principal of King William's College; Pro- 
fessor Babington, F.S.A. of Cambridge; Professor Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh; Rev. E. L. Barnwell, of Ruthin, General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation; Rev. Joseph Tombs, B.A.; Rev. Hugh Pritchard, Anglesea; 
Rev. George Quirk, Over Kellet; Rev. John Edwards, Newtown; Rev. 
Hugh Morgan, Rhyl; Rev. J. G. Cumming, F.G.S., F.S.A., formerly 
Vice-principal of King William's College; Dr. Oliver; F. Lloyd Philipps, 
Esq., Caermarthenshire; R. R. Brash, Esq., Cork, &c. 

The chair was taken by J. H. Scourriretp, Esq., M.P., President for 
the past year, who said that he believed Wales had derived great 
benefit from the visits of the Society. A great many articles, which 
otherwise would not have seen the light, had been written in the 
Cambrian Archeological Journal, illustrating the history and antiquities 
of Wales, and he expected this island would derive similar benefit. 
He then vacated the chair, in favour of His Excellency the Lieut.- 
Governor, who said :— 


“Ladies and gentlemen—It is with feelings of very sincere pleasure that we 
welcome the Cambrian Archeological Association to this Island, which 1 trust may 
be found rich in those objects of interest that this Society has been the means of 
bringing to light in other parts of the United Kingdom. I will not touch upon 
those subjects and places of interest named in the programme to be visited during 
the week, as I believe there are gentlemen present who will enter more fully into 
details respecting them. It will donbtless be a matter of surprise to some members 
of the Society that considering the two ancient seats of learning, Peel Cathedral 
and Rushen Abbey, which existed formerly in this island and flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we should have no remains of literature in 
the shape of manuscripts preserved and handed down to the present time; for it 
is not improbable to suppose that Peel Cathedral, where the sons of some of the 
principal nobility of Scotland as well as, we are told by tradition, tle sons of some 
of the Scottish kings were sent for their education, at one time contained within 
its walls much that was valuable and that would have thrown light not only upon 
the history of this island but that would have afforded valuable information 
respecting the histories of Norway, Scotland, and Ireland, for it appears that those 
countries were in intimate and constant communication with the Isle of Man, not 
always to the advantage of the Island, for it seems to have been made only too 
frequently the battle-field of opposing factions. This may be one reason why we 
have now no remains of ancient literature, and I believe that there is also a tradi- 
tion that manuscripts which did exist in this island were taken to Norway: and 
pr the building in which they were placed being destroyed by fire, they perished 
with it. 

“ Although this island may not possess a consecutive history, there is sufficient to 
shew that it played a far more important part in the history of the neighbouring 
countries than from its size might have been anticipated. We find some of the 
earlier kings, who were also kings of the Isles, sometimes in alliance with Norway, 
sometimes with Scotland, fitting out large expeditions to wage war upon the 
neighbouring countries. We find one king making a descent upon Dublin, cap- 
turing that city, and devastating a large tract of country around it; and again 
that another king captured Anglesea, and it is said Wales submitted to him. But 
these are traditionary stories of history, and I think it may be fairly said this 
island possesses only a fragmentary history. It appears to me, therefore, that 
more than usual interest attaches to everything that can throw light upon the 
earlier period of its existence, the ancient legends of the people handed down 
from generation to generation, the tumuli, the runic inscriptions, may by study 
and attention be all taught to speak to us of the past. Let us consider the 
materials this island possesses in the shape of historical monuments that can con- 
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vey to us a knowledge of these early times. Amongst the most important of these 
are the runic inscrivtions. Possibly had the literature which we my reasonably 
suppose at one time existed in Rushen Abbey and Peel Cathedral been preserved 
and handed down to us, this island might have rivalied Iceland in the develop- 
ment of its historical composition. The historiuns of Norway and of Denmark are 
greatly indebted to the Icelander for a knowledge of the history of those countries. 
Let us trace how this came about, and see if we can derive any lesson from it. 
Among the earliest settlers in Iceland there was a strong propensity to listen te 
tales and narratives of travel. They carried with them stories of ancient events 
of the North, handed down from father to son. ‘These were at first in verse, but 
gradually passed iuto prose narrative. They recited the deeds of their kings, their 
chieftains, and their people. The Icelander was in constant communication with 
Norway ; he extended his travels in‘o Sweden, Denmark, and England. When 
he returned to his own country he related to his family and triends an account of 
the countries he had visited, and described the habits of the people, their relizion, 
their laws, and their government. As these narratives grew in importance they 
were related at public assemblies; and at the great assembly of the Althing were 
related old poems and old traditions, as we!l as the occurrences and events that 
were then passing in the world. These historical materials gradually collected 
and accumulated, and came into the possession of some of the principal families. 
To preserve these, as an aid to memory, the contents of the old poems and legends 
were iuscribed in Ruuic characters on tablets of wood. Now thronghout this 
isiand there are many Runic inscriptions. Many have been discovered; many, 
I believe, remain still to be discovered. Ca not there be found amongst them 
some of the old poetry, some of the old traditions, some of the old history of the 
island. 

“ But apart from this written history what other materials does this island offer ? 
There are ancient monuments and remains, which although they may not enable 
the historian to write a consecutive narrative of events, way yet serve to impart 
to the enquirer a clearer perception respecting the religion, the peculiarities, and 
the civilization of our forefathers than could be obtained from any written manu- 
script that cannot claim a like antiquity. It has been well said by an able writer 
on this subject, that ‘these mute memorials have a high significance for us; they 
lead us back to the original population of our northern country ; they make us live 
again our fathers’ li’e ;’ and the same writer further justly remarks ‘that the remains 
of the pust requite the attention bestowed upon thei by assisting other pursuits than 
the strictly historical; they assist to answer questions as to the natural history of 
our northern countries, their people, changes of climate and the like’ I will now 
for a moment turn from the ancient to the modern history of this island; and 
I think the modern history will well repay the attention of the enquirer. He will 
find here a distinct government, «distinct laws, aud a di-tinct constitution, founded 
upon the most ancient constitution of Europe; one which, I trust, for the happi- 
ness of the people will long survive, subject to such modificatio.s and alterations 
as the requirements of the times may from time to time demand. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I-fear I have already trespassed too much upon your time; but I 
cannot resume my seat without expressing the gratification which I am sure we 
all feel at the visit of this society to our island; and that gratifi ation we can best 
shew by doing our utmost to make the visit a pleasant and instructive one to those 
gentlemen who have favoured us with their company.” 


The Rev. E. L. Barnwell, one of the general secretaries of the asso- 
ciation, then read the report for the past vear, after which Mr. L. 
Adamson, Her Majesty’s Seneschal, delivered a very interesting address 
on the ancient treen chapels, and on the ecclesiastical and civil divisions 
of the island into treens and quarterlands. 

The Rev. J. G. Cumming read an elaborate paper on “The Orna- 
mentation of the Runic Monuments in the Isle of Man.” This paper 
was illustrated by reference to a magnificent collection of about fifty 
rubbings and drawings of Manx Runic Crosses exhibited in the room. 

The excursion arrangements for the following day having been ex- 
9 by the Secretary, the meeting adjourned at half-past ten 
© clock, 
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Aug. 22. Excunrston to Castretown. 


The first place visited by the archeologists, who were under the 
guidance of Dr. Oliver, was the ruins of the ancient nunnery of St. 
Pridget, adjoining the residence of Major J. S. Goldie Taubman. Of 
this ancient convent, said to have been originally built by St. Bridget 
in the sixth century, when she visited the island to receive the veil at 
the hands of St. Maughold, but little now remains. Having cursorily 
glanced at the few decayed portions of wall which serve to indicate the 
position of this once notable edifice, the company returned to their car- 
riages and regained the high-road. St. Bridget’s well was not visited, 
and the old ivy-covered bell over the gateway, which might have 
proved one of the most interesting features of the locality,—it being 
generally supposed to be of considerable antiquity—was not accessible. 
Taking the new road, the party proceeded through Kewaigue village, 
and up Middle Hiil, passing on the left the two earth-mounds said to 
have been erected for the settlement of disputes by trial by battle 
with bows and arrows—one of the combatants being placed on the 
summit of each mound. 

The company dismounted to inspect the ancient cemetery on the 
estate of Mount Murray, in a field on the right of the high-road. The 
traces of the cemetery are slight, but in the bridle road of recent forma- 
tion, which adjoins the field, and which formerly formed part of it, Dr. 
Oliver pointed out the covering of a stone coffin. The next locality 
worthy of notice was the village of Newtown, which Waldron styles 
one of the “six towns” of the island, under the name of Macguire’s 
or New Town. Ballalonya bridge, of yore the great rendezvous of 
the fairies, was next passed. 

Passing through Ballasalla, another of Waldron’s “six towns,” the 
excursionists scon reached one of the most interesting objects on the 
route—Rushen Abbey. Here preparations had been made for their 
reception, and by order of Mr. Joyce, every facility was afforded to the 
members of the society, by Mr. Grey, who has charge of the premises, 
for the full inspection of all that remains of this once extensive and im- 
portant monastery. Two square towers, and the exterior walls of 
a large building now roofed in, and used as a cart-shed or storehouse, 
are almost all that are left of the abbey, which was founced by Ewan, 
Abbot of Furness, on the lands granted in 1134 by Olave Kleining. 
One of the towers, in the interior of which there is a well-shaped seg- 
mental arch in moderate preservation, has apparently been part of the 
abbey church, but respecting the true site and position of the church, 
there appeared to be considerable doubt. The storehouse had evidently 
in former days been separated into various stories, the lower being 
probably the refectory, and the upper the dormitory. Many additions 
and repairs, however, seemed to have been made to the building in 
nore modern times. The next part of the ruin inspected, was a broad 
stone archway, or rather short passage, under the centre of which was 
plainly visible a distinctly-marked cncle of large stones built into the 
earth, and forming part of tLe floor of the passage. ‘This circular mass 
of stone, which appears to have been placed in its present position at a 
comparatively recent date, is supposed to block up the entrance to the 
subterranean passege which is traditionally said to exist between the 
abbey dnd Castle Kushen, which is two miles distant. ‘The existence 
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of such a passage would be well worth investigation, but it is said that 
Mr. Joyce is opposed to such a research being made. Against the 
probable existence of such a passage, it is urged that it would be im- 
possible to supply it with pure air; but some persons are disposed to 
think that the ancient lead pipes occasionally dug up in the vicinity of 
Castletown had something to do with supplying air to this long pas- 
sage. In the centre of the arch, over the supposed entrance to the 
passage, there is a stone into which there hgs apparently been fixed an 
iron suspender for a lamp. In the garden was exhibited the “abbot- 
stone of Rushen,” a stone coffin-lid which was dug up near the abbey 
some years ago. On the surface is sculptured a well-formed cross 
standing on a pedestal of three steps, and parallel with the shaft of the 
cross is a knight’s sword, pointing downwards. There were also shewn 
some very good specimens of ancient encaustic tiles, made of red clay, 
with an ornamental device impressed upon them. The colours used 
seemed to have been red, white, and black—the device being sometimes 
of one colour, and the groundwork of another. Among the collection 
was one corner-piece of larger size, and more elaborate design. In 
one part of the garden, near what was supposed to be the church tower, 
Mr. Grey, after digging to a depth of about 2ft:, laid bare the lid of 
a stone coffin. This grave had been discovered before and refilled. 
During the excavation a quantity of bones had been turned up, and 
there were found a small iron ring, and a piece of iron about 4 in. long 
by 1 in. broad, almost eaten away by rust, which was said to have been 
a coffin hinge, or something else. Leaving the venerable ruins of this 
abbey, which Dugdale says was the last religious house suppressed by 
Henry VIII., some of the party visited the Crossage, or the Monk’s 
Bridge, a very ancient structure, which crosses the Silverburn a short 
distance above Ballasalla. 

Returning through Ballasalla, the party proceeded by the Derbyhaven- 
road to Ronaldsway, where the Rev. J. G. Cumming gave an account of 
the various battles fought on this spot, so memorable in Manx history. As 
it was considered advisable not to extend the excursion to St. Michael’s 
Isle and Derby Fort, the next remarkable locality visited was Hango 
Hill, where Illiam Dhone* was “ shot to death” in 1662. King Wil- 
liam’s College was then visited; and the museum, the library, the 
chapel, and the casts of Ruanic crosses attracted much attention, From 
the college*the company proceeded to Castle Rushen, the inspection of 
which occupied them for a length of time. They were taken through 
every part of the castle, and when they reached the summit of one of 
the towers, the Rev. J. G. Cumming read a paper on the Siege and 
Capture of the Castle in 1313 by Robert the Bruce. Afterwards, the 
company passed round the ramparts, and at the Rolls Office were 
shewn an ancient sword of state’ belonging to the former lords of the 
island. It is a very plain two-handed sword, with a wooden handle, 
entirely devoid of all ornament, with the exception of the Manx arms on 
each side of the hilt, raised on a small shield. One of the most attrac- 
tive curiosities in the castle, as may be expected, was the old clock 
presented by Queen Elizabeth, notwithstanding that it bears on the face 
of it the date 1851. 





* “Fair William,” i.e. Capt. William Christian, who was Governor of the island 
under the Commonwealth. 
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After luncheon at Lorn House, the residence of P. T. Cuninghame, 
Esq., the excursionists re-assembled and proceeded to Kirk Malew 
Church, where they were received by the Vicar, the Rev. William 
Gill, who opened the church for their inspection, and exhibited several 
antiquities of great interest. Amongst these was a portion of the orna- 
mented brass from the upper part of a crozier or pastoral staff, a broken 
and decaying portion of the oaken staff which it surmounted still re- 
mains fixed in the lower part of the casing. With it was shewn a brass 
ornament that had been affixed to the head of an ecclesiastical staff 
similar to that just mentioned. The Vicar also exhibited a small silver 
paten of exquisite workmanship, having chased in the centre the out- 
lines of a man’s head, and around the outer edge the inscription sANcTE 
LUPE ORA PRO NOBIS. Besides this, there was shewn an ancient brass 
crucifix, almost complete, and very beautifully wrought. From the 
fact of the Redeemer’s legs being represented in a parallel position, it 
was said that this crucifix must belong to the twelfth century, if not to 
an earlier period. Previous to that time the legs were represented as 
being parallel, but subsequently they were always crossed. There was 
also in the church an ancient stone font of very rude construction; and 
attention was drawn to an old granite tablet in the chancel, mentioned 
in Feltham’s ‘Tour, dedicated to the Memory of Margaret Curwen 
Christian. It was so greatly obliterated, however, that it was almost 
impossible to decipher any portion of it. A few of the members having 
paid a visit to the kistvaen, on Skybright, the excursionists returned 
by way of Rushen Abbey and Ballasalla, and reached Douglas about 
six o'clock. 


At eight o’clock in the evening the meetings were resumed in St. 
James's Hall. The chair was taken by J. H. Scourrrerp, Esq., M.P., 
one of the Society’s vice-presidents, who called upon Professor Babing- 
ton to give some account of the day’s excursion. He said that— 


In the course of the day’s excursion they had inspected two or three points 
of great archeological interest. He felt that he need say nothing about the 
Nunnery, as the remains were very small and nothing was known of the history 
of the building. The next place which attracted his atteution was Rushen 
Abbey, which he had long wished to see, although he knew the buildings were 
almost annihilated. He described the ruins, which he said principally con- 
sisted of two square towers with scarcely a trace of architecture. They had 
tried to make out the position of the church, but had been unable to do so with 
any certainty; and from the remains that were left oi what had apparently been 
the church, he defied any person, however skilled, to say what date it was. It 
might be any date whatever. The Crossage, or Monk’s Bridge, in the same 
locality, he considered to be a very curious and interesting one of about the 
thirteenth century. ‘The only other place of great interest is Kushen Castle. The 
beauty of its exterior was considerable, and the boldness of its outline and 
general architecture was very interesting, and must strike every observer at the 
first view of it. Being now used as a gaol, it was kept in complete repair, and 
the result was that externally it looked too new. ‘The whole was in such a 
good state of repair that it might have been quite recently built ; but no doubt 
the mass of the building was of great antiquity. Here, again, their history from 
architecture was at fauit. They were told that a castle existed there in the 
time of the Danish kings. There was no reason to doubt that, and that it was 
a very strong, rude place; but whether there was any portion of that castle in 
the present castie was a totally different question. ‘There was nothing in the 
preseat castle to shew that it was older than the first three of our Edwardian 
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kings. It was possible that portions of the walls were older; but there was 
not a single scrap to shew that it was put there anterior to the first Edward. 
They had been told that it was besieged by Robert Bruce. Was it not possible 
that he—who was contemporary with the first Edward—dismantled it and 
burned it, and that afterwards when it came into the hands of a fixed govern- 
ment it was repaired thoroughly, so thoroughly as to hide any remains of the 
original architecture ? The then chief, who was head of Man, if he repaired it, 
would get masons to do it. They would do it in the style of building then pre- 
valent in the country. They would adopt those details of architecture which 
would be found so beautifully developed in Carnarvon Castle, with the head of 
the doorway formed with a step on each side and then a stone laid across the 
top. All this pointed to the same period. 


The Rev. Mr. Cumming remarked that with regard to the time of 
the building of the abbey, perhaps some clue could be obtained by con- 
sidering that in 1192 the monks removed to Douglas while the abbey 
was being enlarged. As to the size of the building, some clue would 
be given in the~roll-book of Henry VIII., when an account was taken 
of the lead, slates, and wood in the building. 

Mr. Moggridge then described other portions of the excursion. He 
particularly mentioned a large stone on the hill called Skybright. On 
inspecting it he found it to be one of the finest specimens of quartz rock 
he had ever met with, and he believed it to have formed part of an 
ancient kistvaen. It would be well worth while, he thought, to make 
investigations in the adjoining field, as it was very probable that they 
would there find funeral vases containing the ashes of the dead. In 
conclusion, he referred to the crucifix, and other articles shewn in Kirk 
Malew Church, and to the simple, affecting character of the majority of 
the epitaphs in the churchyard, 

The Rev. Mr. Barnwell said Castletown Grammar School was really 
avery mysterious building, and there was much doubt if it was not 
older than any part of the castle. It was certainly not later than the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

The Rev. Mr. Cumming said the Grammar School was the old church 
of Castletown, the old St. Mary's. 

The chairman said that for his own part the beauty of the scenery 
was so great that he feared, so far as he was concerned, the considera- 
tion of the past had suffered by the contemplation of the present. 

The Rev. Mr. Barnwell then delivered an address on “ The late Dis- 
coveries in Brittany,” after which 

Professor Simpson delivered an address on “‘ The Early Cup-Marking 
in Scotland and the North of England.” 


Aug. 23. Excursion to Port Erty. 


The route from Douglas was by the old Castletown road, and the 
first halt was made at Ballamona stone ciicle and tumulus. The tu- 
mulus, which measures about twenty feet by fifteen feet was opened, 
and there was found in it a funeral urn and other antiquities. In the 
same localities the excursionists inspected a large mass of quartz, which is 
supposed to have been a monumental erection. In fact, from its appear- 
ance, it is presumed that the surrounding field has ancieutly been the bury- 
ing ground attached to a treen chapel. Qatland stone circles were also 
visited, and were found very perfect, there being only the cover and 
foot-stove of the kistvaen missing. This is supposed to have been 
originally a double circle, and on one of the large stones belonging to 
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the inner circle the archeologists were fortunate enough to find several 
of the circular indentations or cup-markings, described by Professor 
Simpson in his address on the previous evening. This was the first 
time their existence had been noticed in this island. After visiting 
Seafield, where the excursionists were entertained by Major Bacon, they 
proceeded to Cronk-ny-Marroo tumulus. Here there is again a double 
circle of quartz stone, about twelve feet in diameter; the outer circle 
being much lower than the inner one. It is said that a very beautifully 
ornamented font was found at this spot some years ago, but what 
became of itis unknown. From this they proceeded to another stone 
circle at Arragon. Bymaken Friary was next visited; this was once, no 
doubt, an important monastic institution in connection with the Francis- 
can order; but nothing now remains except the ruins of one large rect- 
angular room about sixty-five feet in length by eighteen feet in breadth. 
The only architectural feature in the rain worthy of ngtice is the arch 
spanning the eastern window. In the interior in a recess on the right- 
hand side is a cavity formerly used as a piscina. On ariving at Ken- 
traugh the company was hospitably entertained by Mr. Gawne, and 
after visiting Cronk-mooar tumulus they went on to Port Erin. Here 
they remained for some time inspecting the breakwater and some stone 
graves on an adjoining hill. As it was growing dark the excursionists 
did not carry out their original intention of visiting Giants’ Quoiting 
Stones, but soon after returned to Douglas by way of Castletown. As 
the excursion was longer than that of the preceding day it was arranged 
that there should be no evening meeting. 


Aug. 24. Excurston to Peet. 


The first place visited was the venerable church and churchyard of Kirk 
Braddan. This locality presented many features of interest ; but little 
time was devoted to the examination of the Runic crosses, as they have 
been fully described in published works. Crossing the road to Balla- 
fletcher—the traditionary site of the ancient town of Douglas—great 
attention was bestowed on the mounds of ruinous rubbish in the wood, 
which were generally supposed to be the remains of very ancient Celtic 
habitations. On some of the stones amongst these ruins the members 
were able to trace some more of those cup-markings or circular indenta- 
tions referred to on Tuesday evening by Professor Simpson, as some of 
the earliest attempts at ornamental sculpture. Leaving this spot, the 
company visited in succession the stone circle at Mount Murray, the 
treen chapels at Lhanjaghan and Ballaquinney, the ruins of St. Trinion’s, 
the Tynwald mount, and the kistvaen on the opposite side of the road, 
sometimes called King Orry’s grave. They then proceeded to Balla- 
lough and Cronk-ny-Keillane, where excavations were made, and three 
or four stone coffins containing human remains were exposed to view. 
Peel Castle, the next point of importance on the route, was, of course, 
one of the greatest attractions of the day, and consequently much time 
was spent in its examination. The grave of Bishop Rutter, who died in 
1662, was opened, and in addition to fragments of his coffin ghere was 
brought to light a stone tablet on which were engraven the dates of 
the prelate’s birth, death, and other particulars with which historians 
were previously unacquainted. This stone was removed and will be 
carefully preserved. ‘I'he visitors were also shewn some of the ancient 
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communion-plate belonging to the cathedral, including a cup and silver 
paten, dated 1670. 

R. R. Brash, Esq.. of Cork, delivered an address with reference to 
the Round Tower, which he was not altogether inclined to class with 
those of Irish construction; it is not similar in height or diameter, 
and does not taper towards the top. It was thought that probably 
it was an ecclesiastical mbnument, designed at the same time to serve 
as a watch-tower. Having spent a length of time in the examination 
of this once important edifice, now so replete with antiquarian interest, 
the party adjourned to Peel Castle Hotel, where a luncheon was pro- 
vided for the excursionists by R. J. Moore, Esq., High Bailiff of Peel, 
who accompanied the excursion and gave much interesting information 
in connection with the several localities visited. 


In the evening the final public meeting was held at St. James’s Hall, 
Douglas ; Mr. Seourfield, M.P., took the chair, (in the absence of the 
Lieut. Governor, who had been compelled to proceed to London on 
public business,) and called upon Professor Babington to give some 
account of the excursions to Port Erin and Peel. 


Professor Babington said he would first proceed to notice the two or three 
things of interest which presented themselves in the excursion to Port Erin 
by the old Castletown-road on Wednesday. The first place which he would 
notice would be an imperfect circle of stones at Oatlands. This was not un- 
common, and would not have been worthy of much notice if it had not been 
that on examination they found upon some of the stones a series of sculptured 
hollows or cups, such as Professor Simpson had found on stones in Scotland. 
There were a great many of these cups, about 1 in. in depth and 2 in. across, 
ranged in rows along the top of one of the stones. This might be looked upon 
as a discovery of much interest as belonging to the earliest period of history, 
further than any tradition could go back, and as proving the existence of these 
sculptures in this island, where their existence had previously been unknown. 
After referring to the hospitable reception given to the excursionists at Sea- 
field and Kentraugh, he said the next place of interest visited was a large 
mound of earth called the Fairy Hill. tt was found to have a considerable 
hollow in the centre of the top, and this gave rise to considerable discussion 
as to whether it was a mound raised over a deceased chieftain, or whether it 
was a fortification, on the top of which a Celtic or pre-Celtic chief had erected 
his dwelling. 1t was suggested also that there might have been a stone 
chamber in the centre of the mound, and that the hollow in the top had 
resulted from the chamber falling in. It was to be hoped, however, that 
the question would be settled by some gentlemen undertaking to superintend 
the careful cutting of a section tirough the centre of the mound. 

He felt that he need not attempt to describe the beauties of Port Erin. 
From there they started over the hill towards the Calf to reach a circle of 
stones, but about a mile from the hotel, to the left of the track, they found 
what was exceedingly curious, more curious than circles of stones. They found 
a place there surrounded by a circle of little raised stone graves. He never 
saw such a thing before, and he was not aware that such a thing was recorded. 
There were eleven of these little kistvaens placed end to end so as to form 
acircle. There was an entrance on each side of the enclosure. He did not 
pretend to explain it, but he thought it ought to be examined, and the result 
ag ee Turning, then, to Thursday’s excursion, he said that after visitin 

irk Braddan, which it was unnecessary for him to describe, the party oma 
the road above the churchyard to a rough piece of ground grown with trees 
and covered apparently with rubbish and stones. ‘There they found themselves 
in the interior of an ancient town, an enclosure which had manifestly been in- 
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habited by some of the earliest races resident in this island. It required a 
practised eye to perceive that the place was covered with more than mere 
rubbish heaps; but those accustomed to the contemplation of such objects 
could easily trace out the boundary lines of the town. There are the fortifica- 
tions, there is the ditch, and there you might see almost the gates of entrance 
into the town; at all events, there was very visible a remarkable gate into 
one of the smaller enclosures. On the ground in this place they found a large 
stone, and on removing its covering of moss they found again the cup-shaped 
hollows mentioned by Professor Simpson. There could be no question as to 
their being the work of human hands, for no weathering of the stone could 
have produced them. There were two of the hollows which had channels 
running from them, and there was a trace in one case of what appeared to be 
a concentric circle running round the cup. This was another proof of the an- 
tiquity of these remains, indicating that the ancient town on the site was once 
the habitation of a race of people so early that they did not know at what date 
to place them. This, he thought, was one of the most interesting places in 
the island. On some of the stones there were lines similar to those said to 
have been caused by sharpening stone tools, and on one stone there were some 
traces of characters which on closer examination might probably be found to 
be of the description known in Ireland as Oghams. 

They then visited some stone circles on Mount Murray, where they were 
somewhat disturbed by the attack of a four-footed animal, though by dint of 
combination and determination they ultimately succeeded in routing the enemy. 
They found there three very interesting and remarkable circles of stones placed 
closely together. They were probably the places of interment of ancient per- 
sons of eminence, and ought to be carefully planned by a surveyor. Then 
came the two small treen chapels at Lhanjaghan and Ballaquinney. The first 
was 12 ft. by 9 ft., with excavations at the side, making it into the shape of 
a Greek cross. It was very curious on account of its exceedingly small size. 
There was in it a vessel called a font, but it was not in its original position, 
and it was almost impossible to say what it was intended for. Around it there 
was a graveyard, in which there appeared to have been many interments. The 
second a was 15 ft. by 10 ft., and was also within a large enclosure, but 
in this enclosure there did not seem to have been interments. It was a rec- 
tangular buildiig, and did not present any feature of peculiar interest. The 
question then came, How were there so many of them? He had been informed 
that there were six hundred of them in the island. That was rathes remark- 
able. He presumed they were built by the first Christian missionaries who 
visited the island. ‘That gave them a very respectable antiquity, and if they 
were of that early date, they most certainly were great curiosities, and should 
be preserved with care. ‘To have now in existence chapels that were erected 
by the earliest Christian missionaries was a very great thing, it was a feather 
in the cap of any country. He hoped they would be enclosed and properly 
cared for, and the few square yards of land which might thus be sacrificed 
would be no great loss to the farmer. 

They next came to a thing still in use, the celebrated mound on which the 
laws of the island were promulgated. For the members of the Association 
this mound was of great interest, and he felt a peculiar interest in it himself, 
as he had, a few years ago, an opportunity of seeing the Icelandic Thingwalla, 
where the people of that country assembled for centuries to enact their laws. 
It was to him, therefore, a great curiusity to see a place where the old Scandi. 
navian constitution was in full activity and vigour. It was the only place in 
the world where it continued in such activity and vigour; and truly it was 
most interesting to see the ancient constitution continue to perform perfectly 
the duties for which it was established, and still continue likely to perform 
those duties to the satisfaction of the people of the country. Close to the 
Tynwald Hill they saw in the bank of the road some large stones that had 
formed part of a cromlech. This work was another instance in favour of the 
argument that the cromlechs were originally chambers formed under mounds 
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of earth as places of interment, but erected so many ages since that the earth- 
mounds had now in many instances entirely disappeared. Here was a work 
of the same description still remaining buried under ground, though its side 
had been exposed by the cutting of the road. He had been informed that 
Professor Edward Forbes, a native of the island and one of its glories, was 
present when this road was cut, and obtained several curiosities which were 
now deposited in the Jermyn-street Museum. They then left the road to see 
some large stones in a field, not noticed in any of the maps or books. They 
were similar to what are called giants’ graves in Ireland and Wales, and con- 
sisted of thirteen stones ranged in two rows and forming a long narrow pas- 
sage. That they were at one time covered with cap-stones was very probable, 
but what was their use he could not tell. 1t was a very curious work indeed, 
in a tolerable state of preservation, and well deserving of attention. After 
that they passed on the roadside another tumulus containing several stone 
graves. It was to be hoped that some further steps would be taken to settle 
their date. 

At Peel there was much to see, and in dilating upon the beauties of the 
scenery he might occupy a great part of the night; but the only thing to 
which he had to refer was the castle, or the fortified enclosure and its con- 
tents. The beauty of it was very great, looking at it from this side of the 
water. It reminded him rather of Irish buildings than of anything which he 
had been in the habit of seeing on the opposite side of the channel. As 
a gentleman remarked, it hoon © him very much of the hill of Cashel. He 
could not say that Peel was equal to Cashel, but certainly it was very curious 
und interesting. Manifestly the buildings were of different dates; but the 
choir, extending over the ancient crypt, was evidently the oldest part. The 
arches of the windows appeared to have been materially altered at some time, 
and at the south side ins appeared to have been a series of arches, or an 
arcade, standing upon columns, shewing that there was once a south aisle. 
Of this, however, there was no trace outside. There were low arches in the 
choir, to which much attention was drawn, but which were very uuintelligible. 
‘Two of these were pointed and one round. ‘They were so low that it was very 
difficult to guess what they could have been. He did not think any satis- 
factory explanation had been given. Some, who had good reasons to be ac- 
quainted with such things, were puzzled; others thought that they might have 
once held tombs. ‘They might have been the places where the early bishops 
and the very early kings of Man were buried. Next he must mention the 
chapel of St. Patrick. About that there was not an atom of architectural cha- 
racter. It was rude and strong, but rapidly getting into a dilapidated state. 
From what he had heard the Lieutenant-Governor say, however, he thought 
there were now hopes of its being put into such a state as will prevent it be- 
coming more dilapidated. Anything like repairs would, of course, be a posi- 
tive injury; but a skilful architect, by underpinning and re-adjusting the foose 
stones, at a comparatively small expense, could prevent it becoming more 
ruinous than at present. He presumed it was older than the cathedral, and 
therefore very ancient. 

Adjoining was the Round Tower. Some said it was Irish, and some said it 
was not, and the question gave rise on the spot to a very strong controversy. 
For his own part he considered it was not exactly like an Irish round tower, 
as it did not narrow towards the top, and there were no such battlements on 
the top of the Irish towers as were to be found on this. He thought it was 
an imitation of the Irish round tower, probably built by an architect or mason 
brought over from Ireland, who built it from memory of what he had seen in 
his own country. The tower was at present in very good preservation, but of 
course it would be surveyed carefully by any person undertaking the strength- 
ening of the works. There was an earthwork in the middle of the enclosure 
which attracted some attention, but he did not know what to make of it. 
Some thought it might have been a fortification thrown up by some Scandina- 
vian chief who first settled on that spot. As to the repairs of the castle, 
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a good deal would be required to put it in proper condition. To shew how 
easily it could be effected, he referred to Caernarvon Castle, which was at one 
time threatened with total ruin in the same manner. He urged that money 
should be obtained, in the first instance, to put it in proper order; that 
Government should then close it against all visitors unless they paid a fixed 
sum of say twopence each for admittance; that a man should be employed to 
superintend it at a fixed weekly salary; and that the money received for ad- 
mission should be devoted towards paying the salary and keeping the premises 
in good order. By pursuing such a course at Caernarvon, they were now 
realizing more money than they could expend on the castle, and a similar plan, 
he thought, would be equally successful at Peel. Thus they could keep the 
castle in such order that it would be attractive and comfortable for visitors, 
and a credit to the island. 
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The Chairman, after thanking Professor Babington for his explanatory 
remarks and good advice, said he hoped the latter would have its decided 
effect. It was advice which concerned not only the credit of this island 
but-the credit of the empire. Peel Castle was of importance not to the 
Isle of Man alone, but to every person in the empire who felt an 
interest in ancient castles. For his own part he should be excessively 
grieved if such a relic as that was exposed to further decay. He would 
-now call upon Dr. Clay, President of the Numismatic Society of Man- 
chester, to give an address on “ The Coins of the Isle of Man.” 

Dr. Charles Clay then delivered an address of considerable length on 
the Manx Coins, commencing with John Murray’s pence in 1668, and 
tracing the different variations of the coinage down to the present day, 
including Falkner’s bazaar-token, the date of which he thought would 
be about 1830, though he doubted whether it had any extensive cir- 
culation. 

The chairman thanked Dr. Clay for his address, and expressed a 

- hope that the Isle of Man would never be again reduced to use such 
doubtful substitutes as buttons and leather, instead of sterling coin. He 
then called on Mr. Brash to read a paper on “ The Mythic Connection 
of Mannin M‘Lheir with the Isle of Man.” 

Mr. Brash said it was his intention to have read a paper on Mannin 
M‘Lheir, the supposed colonizer of Man, who flourishes very much in 
the ancient romances of Ireland, in connection with the Manx. He 
feared, however, that it was too long to read at so late an hour, but he 
would promise that it should be published. 

Professor Babington proposed “ That the thanks of this Association 
be given to those gentlemen, inhabitants of this island, who have so 
kindly extended their hospitality to the members of the Association and 
those who accompanied them.”” With this vote he associated in terms 
of the highest compliment, the name of R. J. Moore, Esq., High Bailiff 
of Peel. 

Mr. R. R. Brash seconded the motion, which was carried with 
acclamation. 





Aug. 25. Excurston to Ramsey. 


This, the last excursion, being unusually long, the carriages started 
an hour earlier. The two crosses in a private garden at Kirk Onchan 
were examined, and the runes read by Mr. Kneale. The Clovenstones, 
on the road to Laxey, are the remains of a gallery, or perhaps of a 
chamber. ‘The same thing may be said of Orry’s grave, which appears 
to have been a collection of chambers; but the greater pa. : of this once 
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extensive group has long since vanished. On the road to Maughold, 
beyond Ballaglass, a Scandinavian cross, lately discovered, was found 
within the precincts of another treen chapel, like those visited on the 
preceding day, and apparently of fairly-executed masonry. It is now 
overgrown with briars, and it would be very desirable to have these 
removed, and the ground carefully cleared to the pavement of this 
ancient structure. The cemetery and crosses of Maughold Church are 
too well known to require any notice; an excellent sketch of the prin- 
cipal remains will be found in Mr. Cumming’s work. The churchyard, 
itself of considerable extent, is full of remains of primitive dwellings, 
mostly of an oblong form, which some consider to have been small 
chapels. The original defences of the churchyard must have been very 
strong. The churchyard, but without runes, was inspected ; one of them, 
according to the statement of Mr. Harrison, the incumbent, was connected 
with two traditions, namely, of persons making solemn oath, and young 
lovers pledging their mutual faith, while touching the stone. Similar 
traditions are elsewhere connected with stones of a much earlier date than 
the Scandinavian cross, so that it is not improbable but that these tra- 
ditions are older than the stone. There is, however, fastened against 


the wall of the churchyard a tall menhir, having all the appearance of. 


an orthodox Druidical stone, and to which malefactors were said to 
have been formerly fastened as in a pillory. If this stone has been from 
time immemorial in or near its present position, the traditions men- 
tioned may have been transferred from it to the more mysterious-looking 
Scandinavian cross. In other districts, superstitions connected with such 
stones, popularly called Druidical, appear to be of unknown antiquity. 
On the hill above the churchyard is an early fortress, of the kind usually 
found in such positions. The well was not visited, as also were several 
other objects of interest mentioned in the programme, time not ad- 
mitting of an examination of them. The members were then received 
at Ballakillingham with genuine welcome. As, however, many miles 
had to be traversed before reaching Douglas, the members were obliged 
to leave sooner than they would have wished, so, after returning their 
cordial thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Farrant, they resumed their journey, 
stopping at Orrisdale to inspect a large stone cist, which had been 
removed by the proprietor for the sake of security to his own garden. 
It was of unusual length, but was said to have contained nothing but a 
conglomerate of earth and ashes. Near it was a diminutive square cist, 
which may have contained the ashes of an infant. A short walk thence, 
under the guidance of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, led them to what 
is usually called a Druid temple, but which is in fact the mere remains 
of a large tumulus, now consisting only of the outer stones which held 
up the earth of the tumulus. By a curious accident one of the stones 
still retains the last portion of the tumulus still in existence, the earth 
not having been removed from it. 

An adjournment then took place to Bishop’s Court, where tea and 
coffee and other refreshments had been kindly provided for the visitors, 
some of whom, however, remained behind to avail themselves of similar 
hospitality on the part of the proprietor of Orrisdale. The only ancient 
building of Bishop’s Court is the oblong rectangular tower, the walls of 
which are extraordinarily massive and thick. Nothing is known of its 
history earlier than that it was the residence of Bishop Simon, who 
built the chair of St. German, and has been known as Orry’s-town— 
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a name with which so many remains are connected on the island. It may 
possibly be as old as the time of Bishop Simon, who may even have 
been the builder, for there are no marks or details to fix any particular 
date. It is certainly not later than the fourteenth century, and may be 
as early as the twelfth century. The upper part with the parapet are 
later. Bishop Wilson’s walk of course attracted attention, which was, 
however, somewhat interfered with by the general beauty of the grounds 
and garden. ‘The chapel has been newly erected in good taste by the 
present bishop. The celebrated crosses of Kirk Michael were last ex- 
amined, Mr. Kneale being again the reader of the inscriptions, which 
have received such divers interpretations. There are crosses and frag- 
ments in the churchyard and walk, but time only permitted a cursory 
examination, and the party did not reach Douglas until a late hour. 

One very interesting feature in connection with the meeting was the 
collection of curiosities in the temporary museum. The contributions 
were not by any means numerous, but among them were some rare and 
curious articles, as stone hatchets, found in the island, an encaustic tile 
from Rushen Abbey, and a magnificent collection of full-sized rub- 
bings and drawings of Manx stone crosses, supplied by the Rev. J. G. 
Cumming. There were also several articles that had belonged to Bishops 
Wilson and Hildesley, Manx coins, card-money and bank notes, and the 
sword of Capt. William Christian ; this is an admirably finished weapon, 
with a buck-horn handle, and richly carved silver guard and mountings, 

Whether as regards the beauty of the scenery, the interest and variety 
of the objects examined, or the courteous and hospitable reception of the 
members of the Association, and the excellent and efficient arrangements 
of the committee, this visit to the Isle of Man must be acknowledged to 
have been one of the most pleasant, and it is to be hoped not the least 
useful of the annual meetings of the Association, which have been held 
during the last twenty years. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


May 3. The last meeting for the Session 1864-5, was held in the 
Library of the Royal Cork Institution, Mr. Ricuarp Cavtrretp, F.S.A., 
President, in the chair. 

The President read a communication on behalf of Professor Harkness, 
F.R.S., on the subject of a recent discovery of fragments of bones and 
teeth in a limestone quarry at Midleton. Among the former were re- 
cognised a portion of the frontal bone, including the horn core, of an 
extinct form of Bos, (Bos frontosus of Professor Nilsson). ‘This form 
seems to have been extremely rare in Great Britain, but there are in- 
stances of its having been obtained from the marls which underlie the 
peat-bogs of Ireland. Besides fragments of bones and teeth, portions 
of the horns of deer occur. These latter are much broken, and do not 
afford sufficient character to make out the species absolutely. They 
seem, however, to belong to two forms, one of which had the beam and 
branches smooth and subcompressed —features which indicate the antlers 
of the reindeer; and the other with the horns rounded and rough, a 
form of surface which marks the antlers of the common stag. Of these 
antlers two portions, which appear to have appertained to the reindeer, 
have been cut while in a fresh state, and the faces of the cuts being 
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almost smooth, this cutting seems to have been effected by a fine regu- 
lar-edged instrument, rather than.a serrated tool. 


“The leg-bones, which occur in this clay,” said Professor Harkness, “have all 
been broken, for the most part longitudinally, except the carpal, metacarpal, tarsal, 
metatarsal, and small bones of the foot. This longitudinal fracturing of the long 
bones of the leg is not known to occur in any mammalian remains which belong to 
a period previous to that when we have evidence of the existence of the human 
race; and these broken bones afford evidence of the occurrence of man, who, for 
the purpose of obtaining the marrow, divided these bones in the direction most 
available for this object. 

* Besides evidence of the existence of man as afforded by the cut antlers and lon- 
gitudinally split bones, there are other circumstances indicating his occurrence in 
connection with these remains—one of these, the presence of charred wood, which 
is equally disseminated through the clay with the bones and tecth. This charred 
wood is the remains of the ancient fires by means of which former human beings 
cooked their food; and there also occur, equally scattered through the clay, de- 
tached valves of the common oyster, upon which man also had fed. 

“The circumstances and ecnditions under which the several animal remains and 
charred wood are found here fully justify the inference that the cavity in the lime- 
stone, in which the clay is now seen, was formerly an open cave, and frequented by 
an ancient race of men, whose food consisted of a wild, and now extinct form of 
ox; and also of two species of deer, one of which is now confined to a colder climate 
than now prevails in the British Isles. This food seems also to have been varied by 
oysters. ‘The clay which now fills up this cave appears to have been introduced 
from above by means of water percolating through the fissures which are so abund- 
ant in the limestoue here.” 


Professor Harkness met with no remains of the implements belonging 
to this ancient cave race. This is, however, easily accounted for, as 
merely the contents of the upper portion of the mud have been brought 
to light. Future excavations towards the floor of the cave would most 
probably afford the stone instruments and weapons of this ancient 
people. 

The President exhibited, through the kindness of Sir Denham Norreys, 
Bart., of Mallow Castle, an ancient iron key, five inches long, and much 
corroded, which was found under one of the old piers of Fermoy Bridge, 
lately removed. The chief peculiarity of the key is its being of double 
action, and that the sides of the barrel are brazed together, as also its 
wards, instead of, as in modern times, the barrel being bored, and the 
wards worked out of the solid. It is hard now to conjecture whether 
the key was-accidentally dropped during the building of the pier, or 
whether it was there deposited as a symbol, with some significance now 
lost. 

The Rev. Dr. Neligan exhibited a very curious reliquary procured for 
him through the kindness of the Rev. F. St. George. It professes to 
contain relics of nearly thirty saints, all regularly ticketed. It is of 
brass, originally plated, and about three inches and a half square. Around 
the upper portion the following inscription is engraved :— oRENT PRO 
ILLMO AC REVMS DD ALEXANDER DE LAROCHE FOCAULD HUJUS RELIQUIAR’ 
DONATORE QUICUQ ILLUD INTER CELEBRAN HABUERIT. The most curious 
part of it is a certificate on vellum in the old missal characters, with a 
long inscription, from which it appears to have been connected with 
Cork, and it is stated that it was given by De La Roche Focauld to 
“ Dermid Carty, an Irish priest of Cork, in the city of Reggio, in Lom- 
bardy, on the Festival of St. Patrick, 1601.’’ The certificate is framed 
in the reliquary, and covered with transparent horn. 
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Mr. Robert Day, junr., exhibited an antique vessel of rude unglazed 
ottery, and several articles in bronze; and 
The President exhibited on behalf of Hodder Westropp, Esq., some 
specimens of frescoes from Pompeii. 
Mr. Robert Day, junr., was elected President for the ensuing year, 
and Mr. Joseph Wright, F.G.S., and Professor Harkness, F'.R.S., Vice- 
Presidents. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHX&0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 6. The Rev. Cares A. Vienoxus, Rector of Clonmacnoise, 
in the chair. 

Ten new members were elected. 

The Chairman stated that no trial had taken place in the Clonmac- 
noise Vandalism case, at the late King’s County Assizes, the Govern- 
ment having declined to prosecute a second time. The Committee of 
the Society did not, in consequence, consider it advisable to take any 
further steps in the matter, feeling that enough had been done to vin- 
dicate and make known the law, and prevent a recurrence of such 
wanton outrages. ‘The Committee proposed, with the sanction of the 
donors, to apply whiat remained in hand of the prosecution fund, to the 
reparation, as far as possible, of the injuries sustained by the monu- 
ments at Clonmacnoise. 

This proposition received the sanction of the meeting. 

-Mr. R. Malcomson, on the part of Mr. Bower, C.E., County Sur- 
veyor of Carlow, presented an ancient instrument of torture now totally 
disused —the brank, or “ scolds’ bridle.’ Several specimens of the 
brank, occurring in England, have been noticed and engraved in archexo- 
logical publications, but this appears to be the first instrument of the 
kind discovered in Ireland. It had been a ‘‘ property” belonging to 
the old gaol of Down, which was pulled down in 1832. Mr. Malcom- 
son also exhibited, from the library of Robert Clayton Browne, Esq., of 
Browne’s Hill, a volume —in itself a curiosity—‘* An Abridgment of 
all the Public Printed Irish Statutes,” published by Andrew Crook, at 
Dublin, in 1700, but also remarkable for some MS. memoranda con- 
tained on its inside cover and fly-leaves. ‘The most interesting entry is 
that contained on one of the inside covers, evidently in a contemporary 
hand :— 


“ Munday, ye 8th day of March, 1702-3. That day the Steeple of Killisshan > 
undermined & flung downe by one Bambrick imployed by Capt. Woolsely in Three 
Days Work.” 





Mr. Robertson presented, on the part of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Canice, a large portion of the old plaster from the chapel at the south 
side of the choir of the Cathedral. This chapel having been vaulted at 
a period long subsequent to its original erection, although still very 
anciently, it was determined by the Chapter that, in the course of the 
restorations at present taking place, the vault should be removed. In 
this removal the original mural decoration against which the vault had 
been built, was brought to light, and proved to be of the same character 





> The Round Tower of that name: it was 105 ft. high. 
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as that a fragment of which had been previously discovered in the North 
Chapel. The decoration consisted of a border of flowing foliage at the 
top of the wall, which latter was below covered with a masonry pattern 
in black lines. The foliage was executed in black and red colours, and 
was well preserved. A large portion of the plaster containing the foliage 

attern, having been loosened from the wall by damp, Mr. Robertson 
fad been enabled to remove it entire ; and having subsequently ‘‘ backed” 
it with plaster of Paris, he had so preserved it as that it will form an 
interesting object in the Society’s Museum. 

Mr. Geoghegan, Londonderry, said that no doubt many members 
were aware of the existence in France of numerous Celtic monuments, 
some of them in almost perfect preservation, especially those in the de- 
partment of Maine and Loire. A French nobleman of Irish extraction, 
Viscount O’Neill de Tyrone, residing at Saumur, in the neighbour- 
hood of one of the most celebrated of these erections, called the Dolmen 
of Pontigne, had forwarded to him a description and photograph of the 
singular monument referred to to be submitted to the Society; he had 
great pleasure in laying both before the meeting, and further in moving 
that the Viscount be elected an honorary member of this Society :— 


* Within one mile from the town of Saumur, on the East, is situated the village 
of Bayneux. Beyond its cross road, we observe the most beautiful Dolmen that 
exists in Anjou, where there are a great number of primeval Celtic remains. It 
is of an oblong form, about 23 ft. in breadth, and 62 ft. in length. Measuring 
from the outside to the roof, its height is about 94 ft. It is composed of fifteen 
stones of a greenish colour. Nine are sunk in the field, (four for the side and one 
for the extremity ;) two others are standing, one at the entrance, and serves to close 
the opening, while the other supports the largest of the flat stones which form the 
roof. The roof itself is composed of four stones of different sizes, the largest 24 ft. 
in length, and about 23 ft. in breadth, and in thickness varying from 2 ft. to 2% ft. 
The stones which form the dolmen are not placed verticaliy, but incline inwards 
and towards their upper side, but those which are at the entrance and that which 
supports the roof are perpendicular. The celebrated Dolomieu, officer of Car- 
bineers, was in the garrison of Saumur in 1779, and had the curiosity to have the 
dolmen examined and trenched, to ascertain the size and strength of the immense 
blocks which composed it, as well as to discover some indications of its original de- 
sign, but unfortunately he was unsuccessful in the latter as nothing was found 
which would throw any light on the subject. He, however, ascertained that the 
stones were sunk into the ground to the depth of about 10 ft. 

** About a hundred steps from the great dolmen towards the south there is 
a single upright stone, evidently of Celtic origin, which seems to have been con- 
nected into the extraordinary erection which I have described. This stone is in 
height 73 ft., and terminates in a point. 

“ All those immense blocks, as well as those which compose similar erections in 
Anjou, are of grey sandstone, of which there is a great quantity in the district. 

** We observe likewise, on the border of the road, three hollows leading to the 
river Thone, and at a distance of one mile from Saumur, near Riou, there is another 
of those singular primeval erections. This dolmen is of a parallelogram shape 
and is composed of six stones, three form the north side, one the west, and another 
the south. The sixth forms the roof. The entire length of this pierre couverte is 
19} ft., its breadth 11 ft. 

‘At about five hundred steps from this, there are, in a vineyard, the ruins of 
another large dolmen, which was 52} ft. long and 131 ft. broad. Of this, only 
three stones are standing. In one of them is a hole, giving evident proofs that 
the monument had been at one time exposed to the action of tire.” 


The Rev. James Graves said he had much pleasure in seconding Mr. 
Geoghegan’s motion for the election of Viscount O’Neill de Tyrone as 
an honorary member of their Society ; not only on account of the in- 
terest of his communication, but also because he felt much good might 
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arise from cultivating a connexion with the descendants of ancient Irish 
families settled in France. 

The Viscount was then unanimously elected an honorary member of 
the Society. 

Papers were also submitted to the meeting, —‘‘ On a Medal struck in 
honour of Charles II.,” contributed by Mr. A. G. Geoghegan; and 
“On Flint Implements found in the county of Antrim,” accompanied 
by specimens, by Mr. Edward Benn. 


July 6. Barry Detaney, Esq., in the chair. 

Ten new members were elected. 

Mr. John Moore, Columbkill, presented the fragments of what must 
have been a very fine and very beautiful ancient baked clay urn, or rather 
cvlinder, for it had no bottom, recently discovered at Columbkill, near 
Thomastown, on the property of William Flood, Esq., Paulstown 
Castle. On the gentle slope of a hill, looking west, a person digging, 
came on a flag about 14 ft. beneath the surface, which on being raised, 
disclosed the upper rim of an earthen receptacle of partially calcined 
bones, with which it was quite full. On removing the clay, it was found 
that this receptacle was not an urn, as had been at first supposed, but 
was a mere cylinder, the lower rim of which rested on the earth ; it had 
two hoop-like expansions, at equal distances between the top and bottom 
all round. The rims and expansions were ornamented with a very 
graceful pattern formed by a cord impressed, while the earth of which 
the article was composed was in a soft state; and the intervening spaces 
were filled with diagonal scorings, as if from the point of a knife. The 
size of the cylinder might be judged of from the quantity of burned 
bones which it contained, being calculated at nearly two gallons. At top 
and bottom the diameter was about six inches; across the centre eight 
inches; in height it was about fourteen inches. When first the flag was 
raised, this interesting fictile remain was quite perfect, but not being 
raised at once, the occurrence of wet weather reduced it to fragments. 
Another fictile vessel—but in this latter case a regular urn—was found 
twelve years since, within a dozen feet of that now described, but the 
finder broke it into fragments, in annoyance at the discovery that it con- 
tained only burned bones and not gold, as he had at first hoped. The 
peasantry of the district regard the locality as a place of ancient Pagan 
sepulture. Within the area of a square mile surrounding the spot, the 
remains can be traced of forty-seven moats or sepulchral mounds, six 
of which alone now remain perfect, the others having been nearly 
levelled, and the plough passing over several of them. A gold torque, 
or primeval neck ornament, was found within a few yards of two of 
these mounds some seventeen years since, by a peasant, who sold the 
prize to a travelling dealer, for £18—it must have been worth ten 
times that sum. 

The Rev. James Graves referred to the works which he had been re- 
cently engaged in directing, in conjunction with the Rev. Charles A. 
Vignoles, at the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise. He said, however, 
that it was not his intention to lay a full report of the operations before 
the Society on this occasion; as some works were still going on, in his 
absence, in accordance with the instructions which he had left for the 
guidance of the workmen. Before their next meeting these works will 
have been completed, and he would then give a detailed general report, 

Gent. Mae, 1865, Vor. II, 4E 
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with an account of the special subscriptions received, and the expen- 
diture. 

Mr. Robertson, having recently visited the very interesting old church 
of Ullard, near Graigue, co. Kilkenny, reported on its condition, which 
was not by any means satisfactory, as a portion of one of the side walls 
had been undermined, and was in a very threatening condition. Some 
of the ball-flower ornamentation of the splendid Hiberno-Romanesque 
west doorway, too, had been disfigured lately, by mischievous persons 
wantonly knocking off the balls. The ivy, which hitherto had hung 
over the doorway and partially hid some of the sculptured ornamentation, 
had been nearly all destroyed of late, by having been by some strange ac- 
cident set fire to, and consumed in the very dry weather. This clearance 
had disclosed the presence of a small window above the door, having 
a primitive pointed top, formed by laying the ends of two stones to- 
gether. There was some rude and much weather-worn sculptured 
ornamentation in connexion with this window, the principal device in 
which appeared to be intended to represent two human figures with 
clasped hands, very much in the style of the rude figures carved on the 
fine stone cross adjoining the church. Mr. Vicars, the agent of Sir 
W. M:Kenny, whose property surrounded the church, was present at 
the time of his visit, and had intimated his willingness to have such 
repairs made as would prevent the falling of the undermined wall. 

Mr. Robertson’s communication excited much interest, and it was re- 
solved that the Secretaries should communicate with Mr. Vicars, on the 
subject of the repairs which he had offered to have made, and should 
also endeavour to engage the interest of Mr. Devine, who resides in the 
neighbourhood of the ruins, in the supervision and protection of the old 
church and cross from the wanton injuries of thoughtless persons in the 
locality, who frequent the place very much, as some of the walls are 
made use of for a rustic ball-alley. 

Mr. Geoghegan sent a photograph of an ancient silver chalice, now 
in the possession of the Rev. P. Magee, of Strabane, which formerly 
belonged to the Abbey of Donegal, the inmates of which were dispersed 
on the 2nd August, 1601, by a detachment from the English garrison of 
Derry, when they are recorded to have fied to the fastnesses of Tyr- 
connel, carrying with them their vestments and sacred vessels, among 
which sixteen chalices of silver are particularly mentioned. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Cirban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
Sor publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’Ss MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 

. 





STATE PAPERS RELATING TO THE FAMILY OF DOLMAN. 


Srr,—The State Paper Office contains many letters written by, or 
relating to, members of the Dolman family, a selection of which would 
perhaps not be out of place in the pages of the GentLEMAN’s MaGazINE. 

The Dolmans are a family long established in the county of York *, 
and, as appears by Letter No. I., were unfavourably regarded by the 
Government of Elizabeth on account of their religion. About this 
time, or somewhat earlier, Thomas Dolman, a collateral, had migrated 
southward, purchased the manor of Shaw, in Berkshire, and built upon 
it, in 1581, a stately mansion called Shaw Place, which is said to have 
excited the envy of his neighbours, a circumstance supposed to be 
alluded to in the following inscription, which he placed over the portico, 
where it still remains ®:— 


EDENTVLVS VESCENTIVM DENTIBVS INVIDET ET OCVLOS CAPREARVM 
TALPA CONTEMNIT *. 


With respect to the parent stock from which this and many other 
branches have been derived, nothing appears to be known with much 
certainty before the reign of Edward III., when we find mention of 
Alexander Dolman, who was seized of the manor of Lastingham, in 
Yorkshire*. By Mary, his wife, the daughter of Sir Gerard Salvin’, of 





* See Dugdale’s Yorkshire Visitation, p. 188 (Surtees Society, vol. xxxvi.) 

> See Lysons’ Britannia, vol. i. 

© This Thomas Dolman was succeeded by Sir Thomas, sometime Sheriff of 
Berks. Humphry Dolman his successor was the writer of a letter now in the 
State Paper Office, bearing date Sept. 28, 1635, and addressed to Sir Edmund 
Sayer. He alludes to the discontented state of the country, but declines to enter 
into particulars at that time, for “ Letters,” he says, ‘may miscarry. I have 
secrets to impart to you, and I reserve them untill your coming to the Sessions.” 
To this letter is attached a fine seal of arms. At the second battle of Newbury 
his house and park formed the head-quarters of the Royal army. Humphry was 
succeeded by Sir Thomas Dolman, the writer of the Letters Nos. II. to V. 

In a “‘ News-letter” in the State Paper Office, dated Sept. 2, 1663, is contained 
the following notice: “On the King’s progress to Bath, Maidenhead gave him 
a speech, Reading a speech and purse of gold, and Sir John Doleman a night’s 
entertainment.” 

4 In 18 Edward I. William Dolman held land in the neighbourhood of Pock- 
lington. See Harl. MSS., 805, p. 339. 

* Gerard Salvain, Esq., is the present Lord of Croxdale. 
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Croxdale, in the county of Durham, he founded the Dolmans of Pock- 
lington ‘, of which family we shall take a cursory glance. 

A lineal representative of this Alexander was John Dolman, Doctor 
of Laws, and Archdeacon of Suffolk, who established in the reign of 
Henry VIII. a free school at Pocklington, and founded five scholar- 
ships and nine sizarships in the college of St. John, at Cambridge*. He 
also founded a chantry for two priests in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In his 
will, which is dated November 8, 1526, he directs his body to be buried 
within the chapel of St. Catharine on the south side of the cathedral of 
St. Paul, against the pavement under the altar there by him made". 
He also makes mention of his brother Christopher Dolman, of Newen- 
ham, who probably founded the Dolmans of Newenham, of whom we 
shall speak presently’. 

His arms, which are still to be seen in the chapel of St. John’s 
College, are, Azure, on a fesse dancette between eight garbs or, three 
birds close of the field, beaked and membered gules. Crest, On a bezant 
a bird, as in the arms. 

The family was represented in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by 
Thomas Dolman, Esq., of Pocklington, a justice of the peace*. He 
married the heiress of Peter Vavasor, Esq., of Spaldington', and through 
her inherited Badsworth, which continued in the family till 1652, when, 





‘ The workmen engaged in making excavations upon.this property some few 
years since, accidentally fell upon a rich treasure of gold and silver coins, con- 
cealed under an old dove-cote. The dates of these coins extended from the reigu 
of Henry VIII. to Charles I. This treasure, the value of which was estimated at 
about a thousand pounds sterling, was probably concealed here with a view to 
safety during the confusions of the Civil War. 

® In 17 Henry VIII. Archdeacon Dolman conveyed certain lands in Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire to the Master and Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 
condition of maintaining five scholars, to be nominated by a certain fraternity or 
guild he bad founded in the parish church of Pocklington; those of his name and 
kindred, and the scholars of the school he had founded, to have the preference. 
After the dissolution of the guild, in 1 Edward VI., the school was recon- 
stituted as a free grammar school, under the patronage of St. John’s College. In 
Carlisle’s “ Endowed Schools” a full description is given, and an engraving of 
the seal. 

» See Athene Cantabrigienses. 

' He had also a brother, George Dolman, who was the last Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
near York. See the Visitations; also an old pedigree of the Dolman family at 
Burton Constable. 

* This Thomas Dolman and his two sons are noticed in Letter No. I. His 
eldest son, afterwards Sir Robert Dolman, suffered the penalties of recusancy. 
In 1610 James I, granted a portion of his estates to David Drummond for that 
offence. See State Papers. 

' See the case of Dolman v. Vavasor, argued in the Common Pleas 26 Eliz. The 
plaintiff claimed the manor of Spaldington. This case is fully given in Moore’s 
Reports. 
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as we shall see presently, it was confiscated on account of the attach- 
ment of its owner to the Royal cause™. 

Sir Robert Dolman, the grandson of this Thomas, married Barbara, 
the daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Metham, captain of a corps 
composed exclusively of Yorkshire gentry, which was organized, ex- 
pressly for the service of the King in the Civil Wars. This Sir Thomas: 
Metham was the lineal descendant of Sir Thomas Metham and Eliza- 
beth his wife, the sister and heir of Thomas de Stapleton, the fourth 
Lord Stapleton, who died in the 27th year of Edward III. (1353) 
Through this Barbara Metharg the present representative of the Dolmans 
of Pocklington claims the barony of Stapleton °. 

This Sir Robert Dolman, was succeeded by Sir Robert, his son and 
heir. He was a devoted adherent to the Royal cause during the Civil 
War, in consequence of which his estates were ordered to be sold by 
an act passed in 1652, for treason against the Parliament ?. 

The manor of Badsworth, inherited by Thomas Dolman, through his 
alliance with the Vavasors, was bought by a Colonel Bright, an eminent 
officer in the Parliamentary army. This Colonel Bright was, after the 
Restoration, created a baronet by the restored monarch. 

The troubles of this Sir Robert did not cease with the Commonwealth, 
for in the year 1679 he was indicted for complicity in the pretended 
“Popish Plot*.” It was asserted that he, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, John Middleton, Esq., of Stockhill Hall, Lady 
Tempest, Sir Walter Vavasor, Sir Miles Stapleton, of Carlton, together 





™ The Rev. Alban Dolman lived during this period. Lord Charles Puget, 
writing to the Queen of Scots, makes the following allusion to him: “This good 
priest hath lived in England this 15 years. He is of comely personage, and when 
attired like a gentleman you would deem him a justice of the peace.” Parsons the 
Jesuit assumed his name on account of his notoriety, and not for any dislike he had 
towards him. See Goodman’s Hist. of his own Time. 

® See Burke’s “Extinct and Dormant Peerage.” Sir Thomas Metham died 
without issue, being slain at Marston Moor. 

° Mr. Dolman, M.D., of Souldern House in Oxfordshire, being the sole heir of 
this family, presented a petition to her Majesty to allow his claim to this barony, 
and obtained an order of reference thereon to the Attorney-General. The autho- 
rities in this case are Prynne in his Brief Register of Parliamentary Writs; 
Sir Harris Nicolas in “ Synopsis,” vol. ii. p. 608; Banks’ and Burke’s Extinct 
and Dormant Peerages. 

P On October 28, 1652, it was resolved in the House of Commons that the name 
of Marmaduke Doleman, of Bottesford, be inserted in the “ Additional Bill for the 
sale of lands confiscated to the Commonwealth for treason ;” and on November 2 
following it was further resolved that the names of Philip and Thomas Doleman,- 
and Marmaduke Doleman of Middleton, should be likewise added to the said bill. 
See Journals of the House of Commons, 

4 In the year 1664, March 25, Robert Dolman and his wife, and John Dolman 
and Ann his wife, were indicted for not coming to church. See “ Depositions 
from York Castle,” printed by the Surtees Society. 
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with many other Roman Catholics, had formed a design to murder the 
King, and re-establish the Catholic religion. These charges, however, 
proved to have no deeper foundation than the malignity of a discarded 
menial; a circumstance which, coupled with the establishment of an 
alibi by Sir Thomas Yarborough and his lady, procured for the alleged 
conspirators a free acquittal". 

With regard to that branch of the family which settled in Hertford- 
shire, and to which we have made a cursory allusion in our mention of 
Archdeacon Dolman, we find that in 1579 the manor of Newenham was 
in the possession of James Dolman. In tbe church there is an effigy in 
brass of a lady, bearing an inscription, which tells us that she is Jone, 
the wife of James Dolman, daughter and sole heiress of Henry, the son 
and heir of Robert Gowlshall, of Beeford in Holderness, in the county 
of York, who died November 10, 1607*. The arms borne by this 
family are, Azure, on a fess engrailed between three garbs or, three 
birds close of the field, beaked and membered gules. 

Another branch of this family established itself in Staffordshire. In 
the year 1661 John Dolman held the vicarage of Breewood, in that 
county. 

Mary, the daughter of his representative Thomas Dolman ‘, Rector of 
Broom, who died in 1745, was the maternal grandmother of Joseph 
Scott, Esq., High Sheriff of Staffordshire in 1779, in whose present 
representative, Sir Edward Dolman Scott, Bart., of Great Barr, Staf- 
fordshire, the memory of this branch is still preserved. 

Reverting to the Dolmans of Shaw Place, in Berkshire, we shall 
merely mention here that Sir Thomas Dolman, the writer of the 
Letters Nos. II. to V., was the great-grandson of the Sir Thomas who 
founded the family, and that his uncle, Thomas Dolman, who was 
a Colonel in the Low Countries, having first attached himself to the 
interests of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, as appears by a letter of 
hers, printed in Evelyn’s “ Diary,” acquired afterwards some degree 
of notoriety among the disaffected who had retired to Holland at the 





* See same authority, vol. ii. p. 242. Also Lingard’s “ History of England,” 
vol. xiii. p. 205. 

* Clutterbuck’s “ Hertfordshire.” 

* This Thomas Dolman married Mary, daughter of William Penn, of Har- 
borough. Their daughter Mary, from whom the Scotts of Great Barr derive the 
name of Dolman, became entitled under the will of her father to his landed pro- 
perty, comprising estates at Stapleford in the county of Gloucester, and Carswell, 
Aldridge, and Barr, in the county of Stafford. Ann, her mother’s sister, married 
Thomas Shenstone of the Leasowes, whose eldest son was the amiable poet who 
spent his early years upon this spot, which he has celebrated in some of his ablest 
poems. Many letters from Mary Dolman the younger to the poet Shenstone are 
contained in a collection formed by Mr. Thomas Hull, and published in the 
year 1778. 
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Restoration*. He was in consequence declared by act of parliament 
guilty of high treason, if he did not immediately surrender himself for 
trial, but this he does not appear to have done’. The Bill received the 
Royal Assent in 1665. Joseph Bampfield and Thomas Scott, here- 
after mentioned, are included in the same attainder. 

Letters VI. and VII. refer to the intrigues of these pseudo-patriots 
(Col. Dolman among them), and tend to justify the dealing of Sir 
Thomas with the Newbury rioters. Scott and Aphra Behn* gained 
a discreditable living as “ intelligencers,” but the information that they 
sent usually proved to be correct. ; 

The arms borne by the Dolmans of Shaw are, Azure, eight garbs or, 
banded gules, 4, 3, and 1.—I am, &c. M. D. 





No. I. 


I finde by confessyons of dyvers seameanaries and other inteligence that 
(as yet) there dothe haunte the Northe cuntree theys seamenaryes and 
factious people, seducinge and practizinge to bringe to passe the longe in- 
tended purposes. 

Smithe a Seam"y.— First theris one Smythe a Seameanary preest of the 
aidge of xxx‘ yeares, hee was borne in Leedes p’ishe in the Westriddinge, in 
the com’ of Yorke, whe’ it is lyke hee dothe haunte. Hee is somewhatt taule 
of stature, of a blacke swarthey complexion w blacke heares. 

‘oinge Dolman of Graie’s Ine § his brothe’—Hee is most lyke to haunte the 
company of yoinge Mt —y Dolman of Grayes Ine, sone to olde Mt Thom’s Dolman 
of pocklington neare Yorke, who laytly reported that his sayd sone was gone 
into Yorkshyer to bee marryed. And it is sayd that Dolmans yoing* sone is 
laytly gone over the seas. 

The father did beloinge to my lady Margarett Leaneuxe *, and greatly in her 
favore, and a subtill papist thought to bee. Bothe his sonnes noated papists. 





“ There is preserved among the State Papers in the Record Office a letter from 
Sir Francis Nethersole to the Queen of Bohemia commencing thus: ‘ May it please 
your Ma‘’, I have receyved your Ma'y* letter by Captayn Doleman, who was 
careful to deliver it to me the very first thing he did after his arrivall here.” 
Captain Dolman married Dorothy, daughter of Baron Rupa, chamberlain to the 
King of Bohemia. See Visitations of Berks. 

¥ See Journals of the House of Lords, vol. xi. 

* Aphra Behn was an English dramatist, poetess, and novel writer, highly 
popular in the reign of Charles II. She was employed by the court of England 
as a spy upon the designs of the Dutch. 

Y Sic in origine. 

* Lady Margaret Lennox was the wife of the Earl of Lennox, and daughter of 
Margaret, eldest sister of Henry VIII. She was Mary’s most dangerous rival in 
her claim upon the English succession, and had in some respects the better claim, 
being, though born of a second marriage, the daughter, Mary only the grand- 
daughter, of Margaret. 
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For beinge of Graisine They lodged Thom’s Aulfild*, a not’ seameanarye now 
prisoner in the tower who haunted the.Northe. And hearde him saye a num- 
ber of masses in there chamber, and in another mans chamber. 

And one of those Dolmans did accompany Aulfild to Campyans execuc’on, 
took noats of his words and man’ of execucyon, And delyvered the same to 
Rowlande the prynter in Smythefild, and 

Aulfild did delyver iij of the books prynted unto one of theis too Dolmans. 
And dyvers other seameanaryes did haunt to theis too Dolmans. 

Ri. Hargrave, a collector —It’m, thereis one Richard Hargrave, servant to 
Docto® Baylye, Treasore* to the colleidge of Seam** at Rheames, that yearely 
dothe cume over into England and collectithe the bienevolence of the Catho- 
lycks in the Northe for the said Seam". 

Hee was borne in the aforesaid p’ische of Leedes, and restithe the’ yearlye as 
a byer of Cloathes, and so dothe gather the said benevolence and passithe over. 
Hee hathe one or too brothers there cloathears. 

Hee is lowe, sleinder, black, and thyne heares, smale leggs, a childishe 
voyce. 

W™ Allet, Seam*y.—It’m, thereis W™ Allett, a Seam’, about xl‘’ yeares of 
aidge, Reddishe, & thicke haires of heade & bearde, (usinge it cutt fynelye,) 
he visites into Skotland, and is a speciall pencyoner to the pope. 

Nelson, Seamry.©—It’m, Nelsone about %¥ yeres, Reddishe heares, faice 
pumpled, great Noase, and a speciall Cs aaeat to the pope. 

Davyson.—It’m, Davyson, a Northumberland man, hee was Tutor to M" 
Cornewallyse sone in Padua. About l” years, lowe, leane, Gray, aburne 
heares, leane & sharpe waste. 

Marshe.—It'm, one Marshe borne in Yorke, sumtyme a docte™ ma’, thought 
to bee D. Vavesor. 

Ja. Clayton, a Smith—lIt’m, theris one James Clayton, a smythe, and 
mayker of Sickells, dwellinge in Ekellesfylde, neare Sheffield castell in Yorksh". 

Hee is a pereillous papist, Conversant w Aulfild the seam", And did heare 
hy say dyvers masses. 

And is said to bee learned and well Booked, he dwellythe in a pillous 
[perilous ?] place. 





* Thomas Alfield, or Aufield, was born in Gloucestershire, studied at the Eng- 
lish college at Rheims, was ordained in 1581, and sent upon the English mission 
in the same year. He was apprehended whilst distributing Cardinal Allen’s 
answer to Cecil’s “‘ Execution of Justice,” vindicating the persecution of the 
English Catholics. He was cruelly tortured in prison, and suffered the penalties 
of high treason af Tyburn July 6, 1585, for denying the Queen’s spiritual 
supremacy. 

» The seminary of Rheims was founded on the suppression of that of Douay, 
which had been dissolved in 1578 by Requesens, Governor of the Netherlands, in 
virtue of an arrangement existing between him and Queen Elizabeth. 

© John Nelson, son of Sir N. Nelson, Knt., was born at Shelton, near York. 
He went to Douay in 1574, where he prosecuted his studies preparatory to enter- 
ing upon the English mission, and was ordained by the Archbishop of Cambray in 
1576. He commenced his labours on November 7 in the same year, was appre- 
hended in London, and hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn for denying the 
Queen’s spiritual supremacy, Feb. 7, 1578. See Challoner’s “Memoires of Mis- 
sionary Priests.” See also Stowe, 
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Mr Antho. Boolm’.—It’m, there is one M* Anthony Boolmer, the heare of 
the Boolmers, his mother is ould Richarde Nortons daught**, Bothe whome 
were in the rebellyon. And after tht lyved beyonde Sea under cullo™ of 
travelinge, And eynce his returne hathe lyved discontentedly & a Recuisant ; 
his mother recevid Campyan ; he hathe a house in the Bishoprike caulid Tor- 
sedayle. And is often wantinge in the cuntree vi. viii. &t*™ monethes toge- 
ther. And said to bee at London, Butt there not easely to bee hearde of. 

Hee is valyant, wiese, and subtill, and of great credditt emonge the papists, 
And needfull to bee regarded how he spends his tyme. 


(To be continued.) 





¢ Mr. Anthony Bulmer, was son and heir of Francis Bulmer, who married 
Catharine, daughter of Old Sir Robert Norton. He married Diana, daughter 
and heir of Francis Metham, second son of Sir Thomas Metham, the heir of the 
barony of Stapleton, which subsequently became vested in Sir Robert Dolman 
and his heirs, upon the death of Sir Thomas Metham on the field of Marston 
Moor, See ante, p. 617. Sir William Bulmer, the ancestor of this Anthony, held 
a command at Flodden Field. See Surtees’ “ History of Durham.” 

Richard Norton, of Norton Conyers, and governor of Norham Castle, commonly 
called “Old Richard Norton,” was, after the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, the most important person implicated in the Rising of the North, 
After its suppression he fled to Flanders, where he enjoyed a pension of fifteen 
crowns a month from the Duke of Alva. In Les Archives du Royaume de 
Belgique there is preserved a letter from the Duke to the King of Spain referring 
to this pension and to others granted to two sons of Old Norton’s—“‘ Pancien.” 
This letter is dated Feb. 14, 1570. 

In 1600 Mr. John Norton, a member of the same family, was condemned to 
death, together with his wife and three others, for entertaining Mr. Thos. Palisor, 
a priest. He was hanged at Durham, and Mr. Palisor on the same occasion 
suffered the penalties of high treason. See Challoner’s “ Memoires of Missionary 
Priests.” 

Wordsworth, in “The White Doe of Rylston,” represents the whole of this 
family as being cut off except Emily, Old Richard Norton’s only daughter, who 
lingered in the solitude of her paternal abode till released by death :— 


“ But to the world returned no more, 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale peasants in their prayers: 
At length thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 

Maid of the blasted family, 

Rose to the God from whom it came; 
In Bolton Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her mother’s side,” 


Gent. Mac. 1865, Vot. II, 4F 
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THE FAMILY OF HASTINGS, OF FENWICK, NEAR DONCASTER. 


Srz,—In the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II. England knew not two 
greater names, among those of her peers, 
than the names of William de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, and Hugh Despencer, 
Earl of Winchester. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, the child of Hugh de Lusignan 
and Isabella de Angouleme, widow of 
King John, came into the kingdom of 
his half-brother to reap honour and 
wealth. Through the King’s influence 
he married Joan, the daughter and 
heiress of Warin de Montchesni, whose 
wife inherited part of the great estates 
of the Marshals, Earls of Pembroke. 
When that title became extinct Henry 
III. revived it in favour of his uterine 
brother William, who in 1247, became 
Earl of Pembroke. He was a great and 
successful soldier, and a staunch royalist. 
He was slain in France in 1296, but his 
remains were brought over to England 
and deposited in Westminster Abbey. 
He left several children, and of one of 
them, Isabel, I shall have to speak. 

To the name of the Earl of Win- 
chester little honour attaches itself. 
The son of a man who rose to notoriety 
from having successfully offered armed 
opposition to a weak monarch, and who 
had suffered when fortune deserted the 
ranks of the malcontents, he was too 
cunningly wise to follow in the footsteps 
of his father, more especially as a power- 
ful and sagacious monarch held the 
throne. When the affairs of his family 
were at a low ebb, the future earl sought 
service in the King’s army, where in the 
tide of conquest, and by dint of ob- 
sequious conduct he won favour. In 
1286 he paid 1,000 marks to the King 
for marrying without licence Isabel, 
the widow of Peter Cheworth, and 
daughter of William Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick. This lady was the mother 
of his unhappy son and successor, Hugh 
Despenser, jun., as well as of a daugh- 
ter, named Isabel. 

Coeval with these two great families 
was that of Hastings, whose members 
had allied themselves with the proudest 


peers of the land. Its sway extended 
over thousands of broad acres, and its 
heirs had been for long years the chosen 
friends and favoured retainers of our 
kings. Henry de Hastings, the third 
of that name*, married Joan, sister and 
coheir of George Cantilupe, Baron of 
Bergavenny, by whom he left two sons, 
John and Edmund. The father died in 
1274, while his sons were yet young, 
John the elder being born at Ashleghe, 
in 1262. In 1275, Hilary Term, it 
was decided that the Queen rightfully 
claimed the wardship of John de Hast- 
ings, one of the heirs of George de Can- 
tilupe, who was within age‘, and it 
had been decreed that all the castles, 
manors, lands, and knight’s fees which 
belonged to this George should be di- 
vided between John de Hastings, the son 
of Johanna de Hastings, sister (sororis 
ernesia) of the said George, and Eudo 
de la Zouche, and Milisent his wife, 
another heir of the said George’. In 
1274 the King orders the Sheriffs of 
Bucks., Somerset, and Berks. to give 
seizure without delay, of certain lands, 
&e., to Roger Mortimer, and Matilda 
his wife; Eudo de la Zusche, and Mili- 
sent his wife; John Hastings and Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, the heirs of Eva de 
Brehuse, sister, and one of the heirs of 
William le Mareschal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who is dead®. John de Hastings 
was Lord of Bergavenny in right of his 
mother, and in 1295 he obtained a 
licence to alienate his manor of Ashley, 
in Norfolk‘. He was summoned to 
Parliament as a Baron from June 23, 
1295, to May 22, 1313. In 1281 the 
King gave to William de Valence the 
custody of Bergavenny Castle with its 
appurtenances, then in the King’s hands 
by reason of the minority of John de 
Hastings, and the said William was to 





« Burke, Extinct Peerages, p. 253. 
> Holinshed, vol. ii. p, 802. 

© Abb. Plac., p. 189. 

4 Rot. Pat., p. 193. 

e Rot. Orig., vol. i. p. 24. 

f Cal. Inquis. p. m. vol. i. p. 126. 
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hold it until the majority of the heir &, 
It was perhaps in his own castle of Ber- 
gavenny, whilst in the hands of its tem- 
porary owner, that John de Hastings 
first met his future wife Isabel, the 
daughter of William de Valence. His 
union with Isabel produced six children, 
John, his successor; William; Henry, 
a priest; Elizabeth, who married Roger 
Lord Grey of Ruthen; Johanna, who 
married, first, Edward Mortimer, second, 
William Huntingfield; and another 
daughter, who married William, son of 
Lord Camoys. This daughter is gene- 
rally called Margaret, but we find that 
in 1296 a contract is entered into for 
a marriage between William de Hast- 
ings, son of John de Hastings, Lord 
of Abergavenny, and Alianora, eldest 
daughter of William Martin, Lord of 
Camoys, and Edmund, son of the said 
William, and Jonetta, eldest daughter of 
the said John, Isabel Valence died in 
1305, and was buried in the Friars 
Minors of Coventry ‘. 

John de Hastings married a second 
wife, Isabel Despenser, daughter of 
Hugh Despenser, Earl of Winchester. 
This marriage produced a second family 
of children, the head of which became 
Baron Hastings of Gressing Hall, Nor- 
folk. Burke gives a very meagre ac- 
count of this branch of the great family 
of Hastings, from which some eminent 
men, soldiers especially, have sprung. 
The blank, however, may be supplied 
from the MSS. of John Hopkinson, a 
Yorkshire genealogist, whose period of 
labour extended over the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and who, in stormy 
times, was protected from danger by 
the careful, powerful, and perhaps grate- 
ful hand of a fierce partizan, but de- 
voted antiquary, Thomas Fairfax. Dr. 
Whitaker has reaped no small portion 
of his renown from having been for- 
tunate enough to print, for the first 
time, great portions of Hopkinson’s Col- 
lections, The pedigree says :— 


Sir John Hastings, Knt., Lord 





& Rot. Orig., vol. i. p. 41. 
h Rot. Pat., p. 58. 
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Hastings, married a second wife, Isa- 
bella, daughter of Hugh Spenser, Earl 
of Winchester, by whom he had issue 

Sir Hugh ; Sir Ralph, servant at Court 

to King Edward III., and was very 

serviceable to that king against the 

Scots; Thomas, and Pelagia. This 

Sir John died 6th Edw. IIL. 1313. 

He was a competitor for the Crown 

of Scotland in 1292. 

Holiushed says, Isabel Despenser only 
bore her husband three children; he 
does not mention Sir Ralph. Accord- 
ing to him Pelagia was married to one 
of the family of Huntington*. After 
the death of her husband John, Isabel 
Despenser married Ralph Monthermer, 
for which marriage the King fined 
Ralph 1,000 marks. Isabel died 9th 
Edw. III., and was buried in the Friars 
Minors of Salisbury. Her eldest son, 
Hugh, became the first Baron Hastings 
of Gressing Hall. 

Of Ralph Hastings, who is repre- 
sented as the next son, more may be 
said hereafter. In the 6th Edw. IIL, 
1332, Isabel de Hastings enfeoffed Tho- 
mas de Hastings of the manor of Sutton 
Scoteny, and at the time of her death 
in 1335, she held a moiety of Sutton 
Scoteny as heir of Thomas de Hastings! 
In the 36th Edw. III., Thomas de 
Hastings held Daylesford Manor in co. 
Worcester ™. 

Of Sir Hugh Hastings, the pedigree 
says :— 

Sir Hugh Hastings, eldest son of 

Sir John Hastings, by his second wife, 

married Margaret, daughter and sole 

heir of Sir Richard Foliot, Knt., of 

Fenwick, in whose right he was 

seized of the lordship of Fenwick and 

Foliot fee. By her he had issue Sir 

Hugh, Sir Richard, Sir Edward, and 

a daughter who married Sir Robert 

Delawarr, Knt. This Sir Hugh first 

settled at Fenwick. 

Fenwick is in the parish of Campsall, 
near Doncaster, and the family became 
lords of Fenwick, Norton, Shafton, and 
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Moseley. Sir Hugh Hastings, the first 
lord of Fenwick, bore the arms of Hast- 
ings, with the difference of a second 
brother of a second venter". His wife, 
Margaret Foliot, was at the time of her 
marriage a ward to the King, and her 
wardship was purchased for him by 
Isabel Despenser, his mother®. In 1330 
John de Bolyngbroke, Escheator beyond 
Trent, is informed that Margaret Foliot 
deft, held until the end of her life the 
manor of Norton, and 35s. 5d. rent of 
the heritage of Margaret, daughter of 
Richard Foliot, who held that manor 
by knight’s service of Philippa, the 
most dear consort of the King, as of 
the honour of Pontefract, then in the 
King’s hands’. This Hugh Hastings 
was a celebrated soldier, who distin- 
guished himself in the wars under Ed- 
ward III. On Oct. 22, 1339, he had 
a command in the third division of the 
army commanded by Edward in person, 
when confronted with the French at 
Vironfosse’, He is also likely to have 
participated in the battle off Sluys. In 
1339 he was ordered to provide for 
service in Scotland twenty men-at-arms 
and forty archers, to muster with the 
array of Yorkshire. In 1344 he and 
the Earl of Pembroke accompanied the 
army of the Earl of Derby which de- 
scended to Bayonne, conquered Ber- 
gerac, and over-ran Upper Gascony *. 
He died in 1347, and was buried in the 
church of Elsyng, to which he con- 
tributed funds for building. His will 
appears in the Testamenta Eboracensia, 
p- 38. His wife Margaret died in 1349, 
and was buried in the chapel of Forne- 
well*. At the time of his death he 
was possessed of the manors of Norton 
and Fenwick as parts of the honour 
of Pontefract, forty acres of land in 
Fishlake, Thorne in Hatfield, and other 
manors‘. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Sir Hugh. His son Richard 
probably settled in Westmoreland or one 





® Holinshed, vol, ii. p. 803. 
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4 Froissart (Bohn), vol. i. p. 56. 
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of the border counties. In 1397 one 
Richard de Hastings died possessed of 
Crosseby Ravensworth", Westmoreland. 
In the same year Robert Hastings held 
part of Nateby Manor, Northumber- 
land. Of Sir Hugh Hastings the pedi- 
gree says :— 

Sir Hugh Hastings, Knt., son and 
heir of Sir Hugh, married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Adam Everingham, 
Knt., and had issue Sir Hugh and two 
daughters, one of whom was married 
to Thomas Wingfield, and the other 
to Sir Ralph Ellingham, Knt. This 
Sir Hugh died 43rd Edw. III., 1369, 
and was buried in the Carmelite 
Fryery at Doncaster. 

This Margaret Everingham was of 
the house of Everingham of Birkin, 
whose head was the hereditary forester 
of Sherwood Forest, Birkin is a village 
equidistant between Selby and Ponte- 
fract, and is only a few miles from the 
Hastings seat at Fenwick. This Sir 
Hugh, like his father, distinguished 
himself in France. In 1359 he accom- 
panied the King of England and the 
army on its march through Picardy *. 
He also accompanied the Prince of 
Wales in his march into Spain in 1367, 
serving under the banner of his feudal 
chieftain the Duke of Lancaster. He 
was taken prisoner in an unfortunate 
affair at Salvatierra, where a small body 
of English were surrounded by a vastly 
superior force of Spaniards, cut off, and 
after a desperate struggle captured. He 
was afterwards exchanged at Valladolid 
for a Spavish knight captured at Na- 
varretta’. He also accompanied Sir 
Robert Knolles in that expedition which 
resulted in the capture of Rochemadour 
and several other towns. This appears 
to have been his last feat of arms. 
Holinshed says he died at “ Calkewel- 
hell or Gwines,” and was buried in the 
Friary at Doncaster*. He bore the 





® Cal. Inq. p. m. vol. iii. p. 221. 

* Froissart, vol. i. p. 270. 
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Hastings arms with the label, quar- 
tered with the arms of Foliot. Burke 
does not mention him. He must have 
died a young man, and at the time of 
his death his son and heir was under 
age, as we learn from the following :— 

“In compositione Feodarum de anno 
44° Edw. III. Duas partibus manerii 
de Norton et Fenwick et duabus parti- 
bus terre, tenement., reddit, et servio’ 
in. Moseley proveniend. in manus Dni. 
ratione minor etatis Hugonis filii et 
hered. Hugonis et non plus quia tertia 
pars assign’ pro dote sua, xxvj, xiij, 
iiij *. 

His son Hugh, the third of that name, 
eventually succeeded him. 

Sir Hugh Hastings, Knt., of Fen- 
wick, son and heir of Sir Hugh, mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of Sir Edward 
Spenser, Knt., and had issue Sir Hugh 
and Sir Edward. In 1373 he paid 
£7 10s. relief to the Honour of Ponte- 
fract, for one knight’s fee and a half 
in Norton. Sir Edward Spenser was 
afterwards Lord Spenser, Earl of 
Gloucester. 

This Hugh, as we have seen, was 
under age at his father’s death ; he pro- 
bably attained his majority in 1373; if 
so, he was born in 1352. MHolinshed 
tells us he married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Edward Spenser, but the pedigree in- 
correctly calls her Isabel. He was one 
of the commanders of the English army 
in France when the truce was agreed to 
at Bruges between the kings of Eng- 
land and France. In 1380 he accom- 
panied the expedition under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Buckingham, sent 
to assist the Duke of Brittany». In 
1385 he accompanied the Duke of Lan- 
caster in the expedition to recover Cas- 
tille. It is said that he entered upon 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and died in 
Spain. His widow married Thomas 
Lord Morley. In 1386 Hugh de Hast- 
ings and Anne his wife had the manor 
and advowson of the church of Elsyng 
and other lands in Norfolk and Suffolk‘, 





® Hopkinson. 
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Anne his wife probably died in 1426, 
for in that year the manors of Norton 
Fenwick, Brantlingham, in Yorkshire, 
and other manors in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Essex, Hereford, and Notts., were shewn 
as belonging to her, then the wife of 
Thomas de Morley. 

Sir Hugh Hastings, the son of Sir 
Hugh, died at Calais on the day of 
the celebration of the marriage of 
Richard II. and Isabel de Valois, 
Nov. 1, 1395. He is said to have 
married a daughter of Sir William 
Blount, Knt., and dying s.p. his in- 
heritance descended to his brother, Sir 
Edward Hastings. 

Sir Edward Hastings, of Fenwick, 
brother and heir of Hugh, married 
Joan, daughter of William Fitz-Wil- 
liam, Knt., of Sprotborough and 
Emley, and had issue Sir John. This 
Sir John was High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
2nd Richard ILI., 1484. In the 3rd 
Hen. VI., 1424, he (Sir Edward) had 
two knight’s fees in Fenwick Norton 
and Shafton. 

This Edward Hastings began the con- 
tention with Reginald Grey, for the 
right of the lands, honours, and arms 
without difference, of the last John 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. The suit 
is said to have commenced about the 
8th Henry IV. and to have continued 
to the 5th Henry V., when it was ad- 
judged against Sir Edward, “that the 
lands, honours, and the arms without 
difference, as the last John Hastings 
did bear them, with the arms of Wil- 
liam Valence, Exrl of Pembroke, should 
be only borne by the said Lord Grey, 
of Ruthven, and his heirs, as being 
of the whole blood and next heir 
to the said John Hastings, Earl of 
Pembroke, and that the said Edward 
Hastings should utterly be debarred to 
bear the arms of Hastings, but quar- 
tered with the arms of Foliot, as only 
descending of the half-blood of the said 
last Earl of Pembroke of that name.” 
The suit commenced earlier than Holin- 
shed, from whom the above account is 
taken, states. John Hastings, the last 
Earl of Pembroke of that name, is said 
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to have been accidentally slain about 
Christmas, 1390, in a tournament at 
Woodstock, “as he was practising to 
learn to just ;” and in the 1st Hen. IV., 
Edmund Hastings, Knt., is defendant 
in a quarrel with Reginald Lord Grey 
de Ruthyn, “in curia militari nuper 
penden’ coram Constabulario in qua- 
dam causa armorum‘,” Reginald Lord 
Grey was the grandson of Roger Grey, 
who had married Elizabeth Hastings, 
daughter of John, Earl of Pembroke, 
and Isabel Valence his first wife; and 
Edward Hastings was the great-grand- 
son of Sir Hugh, the eldest son of the 
same John Hastings by Isabel Despenser, 
his second wife. In the 4th Hen. IV., 
we find Edward Hastings, Chivaler, 
“ Probat. etat.—Ebor,” and in 1423 he 
held half a knight’s fee at Monowden, 
Suffolk. In the. 2nd Hen. IV., he held 
two knight’s fees in Norton, Fenwick, 
and Shafton, which lately belonged to 
Hugh his father, and— 

“In compositione Feodar’ Anno 2 
Hen. VI., Edwardi Hastings Milit’ pro 
duobus feod’ et dimid’ Milit’ in Fen- 
wick, Norton, Shatton, et Moseley, xij'! 
ap.” 

He appears to have died in 1487, 
16th Hen. VI., and in that year he held 
Mowesley and Fenwick manors and 
others in Nottinghamshire °. 

He was succeeded by his son Sir John 
Hastings. 

Sir John Hastings, Knt., son and 
heir of Sir Edward, married Ann, 
daughter of Thomas, Lord Morley, 
and had issue Sir Hugh; Isabel, who 
married Thomas Bosville, Esq.,of New 
Hall; Elizabeth, who married Robert 
Hildyard, Esq., of Wystead. This 
Robert Hildyard was knighted at the 
coronation of Richard III. He, with 
Sir John Coniers and 20,000 men, 
9th Edw. IV., took part with the 
Lancastrians, when he took upon him 
the name of Robin of Riddesdale. 
Anne, the wife of this John Hastings, 

would be his second cousin; that is, 
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she was the great-granddaughter, by 
a second husband, of Ann Spenser, his 
own grandmother. 

“In compositione Feodar’ Anno 15 
Edw. IV., Johannes Hastings, Mil’ in 
Norton, Fenwick, et Shafton, que Do- 
mina Margeria solvit nuper tenuit et 
postea Dominus Hugo Hastings tenet 
ae postea Edwardus Hastings tenuit, 
Fog 

John de Hastings died 17th Edw. IV., 
1477, and at the time of his death was 
possessed of the manors of Fenwick, 
Norton, and others in Yorkshire ‘. 

His son and heir was Sir Hugh Hast- 
ings. 

Sir Hugh Hastings of Fenwick, son 
and heir of Sir John, married Anne, 
daughter of Sir William Gascoigne, 
Knt., of Gawthorpe, and had issue Sir 
Brian; Edward; Muriel, who mar- 
ried Ralph, first Lord Evers; Joan, 
who married Sir John Mallorie, Knt., 
of Studley, near Ripon; Dorothy, who 
married Sir John Melton, of Aston, 
near Rotherham ; Jane, married Par- 
cival Cessacre, Esq., of Bamburgh; 
Margaret, who married. Sir Ralph 
Salvine, Knt. This Sir Hugh was 
Sheriff of Yorkshire, 20th Edw. IV. 
(1480). His last will bears date Dec. 
14, and is proved Feb. 9 following, 
1540. 

Of course in this last remark the 
pedigree is in error. Hunter sets it 
right by shewing us that Hopkinson’s 
pedigree is incomplete. The Hugh 
Hastings mentioned above made his 
will June 20, 1484, and his inquisition 
was taken 4th Hen. VII. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son John, who married 
Isabel, daughter and heir of Ralph Bap- 
thorpe, and died s.p. He seems also to 
have had another wife, Catherine, who 
survived him and died in 1506. George 
Hastings, his brotherand heir, succeeded. 
His inquisition bears date Oct. 18, 3rd 
Hen. VIII., when it was found that he 
died on the 10th of June last past. 
Glover says he married a Vavasor, and 
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Torre’s account is that he married a 
Joan Brabshimire of Hemingborough. 

John, his son and heir, died under 
age, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Hugh Hastings, who was 9 years old 
6th Hen. VIII. He it was who died in 
1540. His wife’s name was Catherine; he 
had a son John, and two daughters, Ann 
and Elizabeth. John, the son,was9 years 
old at the father’s death; he also died 
young, and his sisters became his heirs. 
In 1577 the Hastings property was 
in the hands of the husbands of the 
heiresses, but the old name was still 
kept up by Sir Bryan Hastings, who 
was of a junior branch. 

Sir Bryan Hastings of Fenwick, 
married Ann, daughter of John Por- 
lington, of Porlington, near Howden, 
who was the widow-of Peter Savage, 
of Hatfield, and had issue Sir Francis ; 
Ann, who married John Wentworth, 
Esq., of North Elmsal; Dorothy, who 
married Sir William St. Quintin, of 
Harpham; Christiana, who married 
Francis Frobisher, Esq., of Altofts, in 
the parish of Normanton; Mary, who 
married Philip Copley, Esq., of Don- 
caster. This Bryan was High Sheriff 
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of Yorkshire, 28th Hen. 8, 1536. He 

resided some time at Tristhorpe, near 

Doncaster. 

Sir Francis Hastings, of Fenwick, 
son and heir of Sir Bryan, married 
Jane, daughter and coheir of Edward 
Restwold, of Vache, in Bucks., and 
had issue three daughters, his co- 
heirs; Jane, who married Edmund 
Eltofts, Esq., of Farnbill, near Kild- 
wick-in-Craven; Katherine, married 
John Green, Esq., of Newby, near 
Topeliffe; and Bridget married Sir 
Robert Swift, Knt., of Tristhorpe, 
near Doncaster. This Robert pur- 
chased the lordship of Fenwick, and 
other lands from the other sisters. 
The said Bridget married also Sir 
John Burton, of Kinslow, her second 
husband, and she his first wife. 

This family, as appears by the last 
will of Sir Hugh, had lands in Fenwick, 
Norton, Moseley, Smeaton, South Cave, 
Snaith, Pollington, Askern, Elmsall, 
Thorpe-in-Balne, Barmby-upon- Don, 
Cusworth, and Bramwith, besides others 
in Nottingham, Norfolk, &e. 

A. E. W. 


JAMES LIND, M.D., OF WINDSOR. 


Srr,—This once well-known character 
has been confounded with a contem- 
porary author of the same name, nation, 
and profession*. On that and other ac- 
counts the following particulars con- 
cerning him may perhaps be deemed 
worthy of preservation in your columns. 

He was born in Scotland May 17, 
1736». 

David Lord Cardross, afterwards Earl 
of Buchan, wrote on Dec. 3, 1765, to 
Dr. Birch to assist Mr. Lind, a most in- 





® James Lind, M.D., Physician of Haslar 
Hospital, born at Edinburgh 1716, died at Gos- 
port July 18, 1794. As to him see Burke’s 
Landed Gentry ; Georgian Era, ii. 577; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit.; Herald and Genealogist, iii. 384. 
Works of Dr. James Lind, of Windsor, are 
erroneously assigned to Dr. James Lind, of 
Haslar, by Watt and the compiler of the 
Georgian Era. 

> Thomson’s Hist. Royal Soc., Append. p. lvi. 


genious gentleman who was going to 
Canton, in China, his intention being to 
go up the country that he might bring 
home to Europe some useful drawings °. 
It would appear that he soon after- 
wards went out as surgeon in an India- 
man. 

In 1768 he took the degree of M.D. 
at Edinburgh, and his inaugural dis- 
sertation, De Febre Remittente Putrida 
Paludum que grassabatur in Bengalia, 
A.D. 1762, was published at Edinburgh, 
8vo., 1768 4. 

Through his friends, Dr. Cooper and 
Mr. Cummins, he made application to 
be a party at his own expense in the 
observation of the transit of Venus in- 
tended to be made to the northward. 





¢ Nichols’s Illust. Lit., vi. 498. 
4 Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 
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Nevil Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, 
in a letter to him from Greenwich, 
Jan. 30, 1769, undertook to recommend 
him to the Council of the Royal Society. 
He thus concludes: “Your skill in 
botany and natural history, which I 
shall represent to the Council, will 
probably find ample food and enter- 
tainment here, to your own credit and 
the advantage of the learned world.” 
Dr. Lind did not join the expeditione, 
but observed the transit of Venus at 
Hawkhill, near Edinburgh. He sent 
an account of his observations to the 
Royal Society, in whose Transactions it 
is printed with Remarks by the As- 
tronomer Royal, wherein he gives some 
particulars from a letter of Dr. Lind to 
him‘. His account of an observation 
of an eclipse of the moon made by him 
at Hawkhill, in a letter to the Astrono- 
mer Royal, Dec. 14, 1769, was also 
read before the Royal Society ¢. 

On Nov. 6, 1770, he was admitted 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh *. 

In 1772 he published a “Treatise on 
the Fever of 1762 at Bengal,” translated 
from his inaugural dissertation ‘, 

Pennant expresses himself greatly in- 
debted to Dr. Lind for the true lati- 
tude of Islay, and for a beautiful map 
of the isle, from which he derived his 
measurements *, 

Dr. Lind accompanied Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Joseph) Banks on his voyage 
to Iceland, the expedition setting sail 
July 12, 1772'. 

A paper by him, being the description 
and use of a portable wind-gauge, was 
read before the Royal Society May 11, 
1775, and printed with a letter from 
him to Col. Roy, dated Edinburgh on 
the 26th of the same month, wherein 
he alludes to a wind-gauge lately sent 
by him to Sir John Pringle ™. 





© Weld’s Hist. Roy. Soc., ii. 35—37. 
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He was elected F.R.S., Dec. 18, 1777, 


being admitted Jan. 18, 1778". It is 
supposed that he settled at Windsor at 
or about this period. 

The Hon. Mary Hamilton, after- 
wards Mrs. Dickenson, of Toxall, in 
a diary referring to a visit at Bul- 
strode, the seat of the Dowager Duchess 
of Portland, thus notices Dr. Lind under 
date Dec. 12, 1783 :— 


“After breakfast Mrs. D[elany] and 
I took an airing in y® park; talk’d of 
Lady Weymouth, Lady Stamford, and 
y® Dss. When we came in found Dr. 
Lind from Windsor, with Mr. Light- 
foot; he staid to dinner; he told us 
many particulars of y* air balloons, &c., 
the rebellion at Eaton, y* shameful 
manner in w“ Dr. Davies behaved to y* 
gentlemen assistants, some laughable 
anecdotes of y* boys destroying the 
whipping-post, w*" had been a fixture 
time immemorial, and their selling it 
to one another. Y* Marquis of Huntley, 
y® Duke of Gordon’s son, not being per- 
mitted by his tutor to join in y* de- 
struction of it, bought a piece w* he 
shew’d Dr. Lind with great triumph, 
and said he would carry it to Scotland 
to Gordon Castle, and preserve it as 
a trophy, &c. The boys had no other 
tool to divide the spoils of the whipping- 
post than red hot pokers. 

“No prayers to-day, as M". L. had 
y® tooth-ache. D*, Lind brought y° 
Dss. some shells and fossils; we look’d 
y™ over, and placed them in drawers, 
&c. Conversation, air balloons; D*. 
Lind made a drawing of one, and of 
y° first great meteor w he saw from 
y® Terrace at Windsor. D*, L. went 
away soon after dinner °.” | 


Miss Burney, afterwards Madame 
D’Arblay, has the following in her 
Diary under date of Nov. 26, 1785 :— 


“While I was writing to my dear 
father about my mourning, Miss P—— 
jumped into my room. ‘Oh, Miss 
Burney, you must come this moment! 
Here’s a gentleman here wants to see 





= Thomson’s Hist. Roy. Soc., Append. p. lvi. 

© Life and Letters of Mary Granville (Mrs. 
Delany), vi. 171, 172. Lady Llanover adds the 
following note:—‘‘Qy. James Lind, an in- 
genious English physician, who wrote treatises 
on the means of preserving the health of sea- 
men; died 1794.” It is clear, however, it was 
Dr. Lind of Windsor to whom Miss Hamilton 
referred. 
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you, and he says he has danced with 


you.’ I could not conceive who this 
might be, but she would not let me 
rest till I went into the drawing-room, 
and there who should I find but Dr. 
Lind, who might, perhaps, have been 
my partner at Mr. Bremner’s Twelfth 
Night ball. He asked very much after 
my father, and invited me to see his 
curiosities; which invitation ] shall be 
glad to accept, as will Miss P He 
is married and settled here, and follows, 
as much as he can get practice, his pro- 
fession ; but his tastes for tricks, conun- 
drums, and queer things, makes people 
fearful of his trying experiments upon 
their constitutions, aud think him a 
better conjurer than physician, though 
I don’t know why the same man should 
not be both ?.” 


Under date of Dec. 3 in the same 
yeur Miss Burney says :— 


* Miss P. and I went to Dr. Lind’s 
and saw his fat, handsome wife, who is 
as tall as himself, and about six times 
as big. We had not time to stay and 
look at his collection, but he shewed 
me one very curious representation of 
the ‘Elephanta’ in the East Indies, 
which has been admirably executed, 
from a drawing of his own, taken on 
the spot, by Paul Sandby. He told me 
that when he went to see it, with a 
large party of English, they carried 
masons, carpenters, and workmen with 
them, no less in number than sixty—in 
short, I suppose all who could dig, saw, 
or carry—from the ship he belonged to, 
for he was surgeon to an East India- 
man. But after all their toiling, in 
this wonderful excavation, they found 
the rock so impenetrable, and the 
pillars and idols so stupendous, that 
they could only bring away an odd 
head or two, and a few limbs. I as- 
sured him he now fully explained to me 
why, in ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ Swift has 
ranked in one class assassins, murderers, 
robbers, and virtuosi 4.” 








Miss Burney, after mentioning Dr. 
Lind’s attending the Princess Amelia 
on her having burnt one of her fingers 
by playing with some wax, (Nov. 11, 
1786,) adds :— 

“When the operation was over, and 
the Princess was retired, I invited Dr. 
Lind to stay with us; and he made us 





P Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, 
ii. 303. 4 Ibid., 308. 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II, 
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amends for the glumness of Colonel 
Goldsworthy, by various singular rela- 
tions of customs and manners among 
the Chinese, with whom he has lived 
very much. Some of his anecdotes, par- 
ticularly his accounts of the animals 
they kill for food, appeared so strange 
to Colonel Goldsworthy, that I saw he 
thought his assertions deserved no more 
attention than those of Madame de la 
Féte about the century in which Mrs. 
Delany was born. And when he men- 
tioned that rats and cats were among 
their table - cattle, he actually heaved 
a groan of despair that said, ‘ What 
lies these travellers do tell*.’” 


When the coffin of Edward IV. was 
opened and examined at Windsor in 
1789, Dr. Lind made an analysis of the 
liquid found therein *. 

In 1795 he printed in 12mo. at his 
private press at Windsor, “The Gene- 
alogy of the Families of Lind, and the 
Montgomeries of Smithson, written by 
Sir Robert Douglas, Baronet, author of 
the History of Scotland *.” 

Mr. Charles Knight mentions mys- 
terious little books which Dr. Lind 
printed from characters which he ealled 


' “Lindian Ogham,” cut by himself into 


strange fashions from battered printing 
types which Mr. Knight’s father gave 
him *. 

Dr. Burney in an account of an in- 
terview with George III. on the Ter- 
race at Windsor, July 21, 1799, says 
that the King told him he had grown 
fat, adding, “‘Why you used to be as 
thin as Dr. Lind.” Burney says, “ Lind 
was then in sight—a mere lath *.” 

Mrs. Shelley, in her fragment of the 
life of her husband, Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley, the famous poet, says :— 

“He became intimate also, at Eton, 





t Ibid., iii. 187. 

8 Gough’s Sep. Mon., ii. 279, 280. 

t Herald and Genealogist, ii. 263. A copy in 
Mr. Turnbull’s library was sold in 1863 for 
£1 15s. The work is not noticed in Moule’s 
Bibliotheca Heraldica, or in either edition of 
Martin’s Catalogue of Privately Printed Books. 

« Knight’s Passages of a Working Life, i. 44. 

x Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, 
vi. 190. Dr. Lind is incidentally mentioned in 
Madame D’Arblay’s Memoir of Dr. Burney, 
iii. 73, 74. 
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with a man whom he never mentioned, 
except in terms of the tenderest respect. 
This was Dr. Lind, a name well known 
among the professors of medical science. 
*This man,’ he has often said, ‘is ex- 
actly what an old man ought to be. 
Free, calm-spirited, full of benevolence, 
and even of youthful ardour; his eye 
seemed to burn with supernatural spirit 
beneath his brow, shaded by his vener- 
able white locks ; he was tall, vigorous, 
and healthy in his body ; tempered, as 
it had been, by his amiable mind. I owe 
to that man far, ah! far more than I 
owe to my father; he loved me, and I 
shall never forget our long talks, where 
he breathed the spirit of the kindest 
tolerance, and the purest wisdom. Once, 
when I was very ill during the holidays, 
as I was recovering from a fever which 
had attacked my brain, a servant over- 
heard my father consult about sending 
me to a private mad-house. I was a 
favourite among all our servants, so 
this fellow came and told me as I lay 
sick in bed. My horror was beyond 
words, and I might soon have been mad 
indeed, if they had proceeded in their 
iniquitous plan. I had one hope. I 
was master of three pounds in money, 
and, with the servant’s help, I con- 
trived to send an express to Dr. Lind. 
He came, and I shall never forget his 
manner on that occasion. His profes- 
sion gave him authority; his love for 
me, ardour. He dared my father to 
execute his purpose, and his menaces 
had the desired effect ¥.’ ” 


In connection with Dr. Lind and 
Shelley, Mr. Hogg narrates the follow- 
ing strange and hardly credible story :— 


“Dr. Lind communicated to Shelley 
a taste for chemistry and chemical ex- 
periments, as has been before stated ; 
the mild, the amiable, the gentle Dr. 
Lind, also taught his young pupil how 
to deal damnation round the land. 

“Shelley invariably spoke with re- 


spect, regard, and gratitude, of Dr.. 


Lind, and of the injuries which the 
Doctor had received, whatever they 
might be, with indignant sympathy. 
He used to go to tea with the meek 
and benevolent physician at Eton; and 
after tea they used to curse King George 
III., for the Doctor had really been, or 
firmly believed that he had been, cruelly 
wronged by that pious and domestic, but 
obstinate and impracticable monarch. 





y Hogg’s Life of Shelley, i. 31. 
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** After a light and digestible repast 
of tea, made by the daughter or niece 
of the Doctor, with a proper regard, 
doubtless, for the nervous system, and 
of bread and butter prepared upon sana- 
tory principles, the butter being thinly 
superinduced upon bread, the stalest 
that could be procured, or of the same 
bread lightly toasted, and to be taken 
without any condiment—the execrations 
began. 

“ After the salubrious meal, the good 
old Doctor proceeded solemnly to launch 
the greater excommunication against the 
father of his people, who, he thought, 
had acted like a step-father to himself, 
and the rest joined in the condemnatory 
rite; in what precise form of words 
Miss Lind chimed in, I never heard. 
From cursing the father of his people, 
it was an easy and natural transition to 


2 


curse his own natural father *. 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, in a letter to 
Mrs. Hook, dated June 1, 1808, speak- 


ing of the neighbours of Miss Grant at 
Windsor, says :— 


“Amongst them, I must not forget 
Dr. Lind, who is an antiquary sur- 
rounded by curiosities of his own col- 
He has many points of in- 
terest ; for he is a circumnavigator *, 
a Scot, a virtuoso, a cousin of Sir James 
Grant, and moreover, and best of all 
for him, Physician to Her Majesty’s 
household »,” 


Messrs. Lysons give the result of an 
examination of the handsome iron screen 
over the tomb of Edward IV. in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, made by Dr. 
Lind, and Mr. Davis, the King’s black- 
smith °¢. 

Dr. Lind died at the house of his son- 
in-law, William Burnie, Esq., Russell- 
square, Oct. 17, 1812 4. 





* Hogg’s Life of Shelley, i. 139; cf. Knight’s 
Passages of a Working Life, i. 44. 

® Mr. Charles Knight says of Dr. Lind, *‘ He 
interested me, as I had learnt he had been 
round the world with Captain Cook.” (Pas- 
sages of a Working Life, i.44.) We can find 
no authority for this. 

»b Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, i. 166. 

© Lysons’ Berkshire, 210 n. 

4 Gent. Maa., Ixxxii. (2) 405. 
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His wife was Ann Elizabeth Mealy ¢. 
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ther they were connected with the sub- 


Three pensions of £50 each were granted ject of this notice. 


by the Crown to Letitia, Mary, and 
Letitia Lind ‘, but we cannot say whe- 


C. H. anp THompson CooPER. 
Cambridge. 


THE TRUE SOURCE OF THE THAMES. 


Srr,—I crave the favour of a brief 
space in your pages for the purpose of 
refuting a very common error regarding 
the source of the Thames. As the mem- 
ber of a family which has been settled 
in Wiltshire from time immemorial, 
I am anxious to correct this grave error, 
which, having gotten into print, is the 
more difficult to eradicate. The true 
source of the Thames is at Ewen, or 
Ewing (a corruption of the Saxon aewelm, 
‘a spring’), a tithing of the parish of 
Kemble, North Wilts. 

That it was regarded as the origin 
and source of this beautiful stream is 
evident from a Charter of Caedwealha 
which gives to St. Aldhelm land “ex 
utraque parte silve cujus vocabulum est 
Kemele, de orientali plaga termini stra- 
tarum, usque famosum Amnem qui 
dicitur Temis, c. et xl. manentes,” &. 
(See my communication to the Arche- 
ologia, vol. Xxxvii.) 


But there is other evidence to prove 
the fact, although it appears to have 
been overlooked by antiquaries and to- 
pographers. These worthies have de- 
rived the name of the town of Crick- 
lade from the Celtic language, whereas 
it is compounded of two purely Anglo- 
Saxon words, i.e. eric, ‘a creek,’ and 
gelade, ‘an emptying,’ thus ignoring the 
very name of the Churn, which empties 
itself into the Thames on the north 
side of the town. 

Again, if it be maintained that the 
Churn had its designation from the 
earliest times, is it not another proof 
that it was always considered as a dis- 
tinct stream, and merely tributary to 
the main stream of the Thames, 


Iam, &e. 
J. YONGE AKERMAN, 


Abingdon, Oct. 10, 1865. 


WORCESTER NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Srr,—I must again express my obli- 
gations to Mr. Walcott, as also to Mr. 





e Herald and Genealogist, ii. 263. 

f Black Book, published by John Fairburn, 
London, 8vo., 1820, p. 58. 

& That this is not mere idle assertion may be 
argued from the fact that in the rent roll of 
the Abbey of Malmesbury, in the reign of 
Edward II., three individuals of the name 
of Akerman are mentioned as tenants in North 
Wilts. On the dissolution of the religious 
houses the Abbey lands were parcelled out by 
the royal spoiler. William Akerman occupied 
land at Broad Blunsdon in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and in 1569 maintained, jointly with his 
neighbour Thomas Arden, a suit in the Eccle- 
siastical Court against Guy Clinton the Vicar, 
for not “keeping a curate resident and abid- 
ing in the parish.” The suit was successful 
after five years’ litigation. In his deposition 
W. Akerman states that he and his colleague 
Arden bear all the costs and charges of this 
suit; he states also that he, has heard his 


Albert Way, and Mr. Kitts, of Sunder- 
land, for their replies to my last queries. 
The eleventh solution, “To divers of the 
parishioners of St. John’s,” is a happy 
one, and would have been instantly 
accepted by me as the correct reading, 
only that I find the Passionists (not 
parishioners) frequently mentioned in 
an unmistakeable manner, thus :-— 


father, and his father’s father, and divers old 
men, times out of mind, declare that a curate 
was wont to be kept constantly in Blunsdon. 
The sturdy old yeoman died in 1596, as ap- 
pears by his will in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. He left a son named Robert, 
who in 1610 filled the office of churchwarden, 
and subsequently, at intervals, for more than 
thirty years. Since this period a member of 
the family of Akerman has always resided at 
Blunsdon. Isaac Akerman, Sheriff of Surrey 
in 1763, was of this family. 
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“The Passionists in Quadragesima, 
iijs iv’” 

I have further to solicit replies to the 
following :— 

1. The Worcester carrier in the six- 
teenth century, who brought armour 
from London for the soldiers who were 
provided by the Dean and Chapter, “put 
up” in Mylke-street. What part of 
London was this ? 

2. In 1662, when Mr. Oley, treasurer 
to the Dean and Chapter, went to Lon- 
don on business, his letters were di- 
rected to him “at the Cock and Ram, 
Fleet St., for Jackson, nere Conduit.” 
Is anything known of that hostelry or 
the site of the conduit? At another 
time his letters were left “at Garth- 
wait’s, bookseller, at ye north dore of 
Paules,” with request to him to send it 
on. 

3. Did abbots and priors officiate as 
Justices of the Peace by virtue of their 
office ? 

4. “In duob’s vasis de novo fact. 
vocat trayes p’ c’rbo in eisd’m ponend. 
hoc a’o xx‘,” (6th Hen. 7). Is this the 
first known mention of trays; and what 
is the word “ c’rbo ?” 

5. Was William of Worcester (a monk 
of Bristol) a native of the former city ? 
What proof is there, besides his name, of 
his connection with Worcester? What 
were the principal works written by 
him ? 

6. A bible written by the Worcester 
monks is said to have been in the library 
of Benet College, Cambridge. I have 
written to the librarian for information 
respecting it, but no notice having been 
taken of my letter, can any Cambridge 
man inform me whether this precious 
MS. is still there? A note at the be- 
ginning of it was published in Nasmyth’s 
Catalogue, intimating that the writer 
lived in the reign of Henry II., and that 
his name was Senatus. 

7. The Prior and Convent in 1245 
gave a cup and 100s. towards the mar- 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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riage of King Henry III.’s daughter; 
but as that king had then been married 
only nine years, what is the meaning of 
it? Was this a mere betrothal ? 

8. At what time, or by what process 
did the pronunciation of Latin vowels 
differ so much in this country from that 
of the rest of the world? 

9. In 1666 the “ Queen Mother” de- 
manded of the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester arrears of fee-farm rents not 
paid during certain years of the civil 
wars, at a time when the Capitular body 
were spending thousands in favour: of 
the Royal cause, and when the tenants 
and their rents were scarcely under the 
control of the Chapter, owing to the in- 
fluence of the Parliamentary party. Are 
any similar instances known, and what 
were their results? Was the ‘Queen 
Mother” the widow of Charles I., and 
by what authority could she make such 
a claim, in bar of the existing sovereign ? 
Her commissioners for making the claim 
sat at Denmark House, London. Where 
was this house? Where and when did 
the “Queen Mother ” die ? 

10. Dr. George Hickes, the non-juror, 
Dean of Worcester in 1683, left a quan- 
tity of MSS. Is it known what became 
of them? The Dean was an outlaw for 
some years, and was buried near the 
west end of St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
Westminster. It appears that three 
chests of his MSS. were consigned to 
the custody of his bankers at his de- 
cease; and as was stated in “ Notes and 
Queries” a year or two ago, this old 
firm was recently dissolved, and the 
MSS. were committed to the flames in 
one of the furnaces at the New River 
Head! Wasthis so? His writings pro- 
bably contained much that would be 
locally interesting.—I am, &c., 


J. NOAKE, 
Sub-Editor, “Worcester Herald.” 


9, St. George’s-sq., Worcester, 
Sept. 15, 1865. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebtews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





A Manual of Gothic Moldings: 
with Directions for copying them and 
Sor determining their Dates (?). Iilus- 
trated by upwards of St Hundred Ex- 
amples. By F, A. Parry, M.A., author 
of “ A Manual of Gothie Architecture,” 
&c. Third Edition, with numerous ad- 
ditions and improvements. By W. M. 
Fawcett, M.A., Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, Architect. (London: Van Voorst. ) 
—wWe rejoice to see that this work has 
attained to a third edition; this proves 
that there is a steady, hard-working 
body of students of Gothic Architec- 
ture, for there is nothing attractive 
about the work except the subject. It 
appears to have been studiously made 
as dry and uninteresting, as much like 
a mathematical treatise, as possible. This 
observation, however, does not apply at 
all exclusively to Mr. Paley’s work, it is 
one of the characteristics of the school 
to which he belongs; an affectation of 
learning, and a wish to display it; a de- 
sire to shew the world the great quali- 
ties of the author, that he is really 
a great scholar and a mathematician, 
takes the place of the desire to make 
his work as simple and easy, and as at- 
tractive to. the learner, as possible. The 
manner of spelling the word Moulding 
adopted in this work—that is, the me- 
dieval form of Molding—is an instance 
of affectation: to adopt the spelling of 
a period when nobody knew how to 
spell his own name, when the language 
was altogether unformed, is absurd. Nor 
is Mr. Paley consistent in this, for the 
true medieval form is Mold, and not 
Molding. He has, however, the good 
sense to retain the established English 
names for the different styles of Gothic 
Architecture, and does not adopt the 
erroneous, misleading names of “ First 
Pointed, Middle Pointed,” &c., though 
his editor considers it necessary to apo- 
logize for not adopting this nonsensical 
fashion : or perhaps he does this out of 


policy, to conciliate his companions who 
have stuck to the blunders of their youth 
and inexperience. He has fortunately 
no need to introduce the new-fangled 
terms of Hagioscope and Lychnoscope, 
without himself knowing “which is 
which,” as several of his school have 
done in various “ Papers,” in Journals. 

Mr. Fawcett has certainly improved 
this work greatly ; it is now possible to 
find out the names of the places from 
which the mouldings are taken in most 
instances without wading through the 
whole mass of unreadable text, but as 
for the dates, neither Mr. Paley nor 
Mr. Fawcett is sufficiently up to the 
mark to put them, although they pro- 
fess in the title-page to do so, and the 
want of them makes the work very un- 
satisfactory and confused. A Manual 
of Gothic Mouldings ought to be strictly 
an historical work. The buildings of 
the principal architects or builders in 
each succeeding generation should have 
been carefully examined, and the mould- 
ings of each carefully delineated. Such 
a work would be an important and most 
useful guide to the age of any building 
—although we cannot go the length of 
Mr. Paley and Mr. Faweett, even though 
backed by Mr. Brandon, in asserting that 
mouldings were never copied in after 
ages. If they had been acquainted with 
the buildings of Somersetshire, we think 
they would have modified their asser- 
tions considerably. However, as a gene- 
ral rule, mouldings were not copied, as 
witness the nave of Westminster Abbey 
compared with the choir; the general 
forms are carefully copied, the mould- 
ings are not. A real Manual of Gothic 
Mouldings is still a desideratum which 
is not supplied by Mr. Paley and Mr. 
Fawcett. 

The five new plates added to this 
edition are the best in the book, and 
the woodcuts now inserted in the text 
make it far more intelligible than it 
was before, and are a great improve- 
ment. But the want of dates, and of 
a strictly chronological arrangement, are 
great drawbacks, and irremediable, ex- 
cept by an entirely new work. 
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Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Very little has occurred during the past month, to call for remark, 
either at home or abroad, with one great exception, which is universally 
regarded as a national loss. This is the decease, two days only before 
the completion of his eighty-first year, of Viscount Palmerston, the 
Premier. He was, by the special direction of the Queen, interred in 
Westminster Abbey, the pall-bearers being ten Cabinet Ministers, and 
the Prince of Wales being present, as well as the representatives 
of many Foreign Governments, and deputations from the most im- 
portant public bodies in the United Kingdom. His Lordship is suc- 
ceeded in the Premiership by Earl Russell, and the Earl of Clarendon 
has become Foreign Secretary, but these arrangements are looked 
upon as merely provisional, pending the meeting of Parliament. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 








Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Sept. 26. Adm. Sir George Francis Seymour, 
G.C.B., to be Vice-Admiral of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and Lieut. 
of the Admiralty thereof, in the room of Adm. 
Sir Thomas John Cochrane, G.C.B., promoted 
to be Admiral of the Fleet. 

Adm. Sir William Bowles, K.C.B., to be 
Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Admiralty 
thereof, in the room of the said Adm. Sir Geo. 
Francis Seymour. 

Thomas William Henry Dillett, esq., to be 
a Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Bahama Islands. ; 

Robert Grimes Pedder, Augustus M’Cleverty, 
and William Bagnell, esqs., to be Non-Elective 
Members of the Legislative Council of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Robert Burnett David Morier, esq., now 
a Second Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, employed in H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, 
to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Athens. 

Sidney Locock, esq., now a Second Secretary 
in H.M.’s Diplomatic Service, employed in 
H.M.’s Legation at the Hague, to be Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation in Japan, 


Oct. 10. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gaspard Le 
Marchant, G.C.M.G., late Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the Island of 
Malta and its dependencies, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the Second 
Class, or Knights Commanders of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Brevy.-Col. Harry St. George Ord, of the 
Royal Engineers, Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief in and over the Bermudas or Somers’ 
Islands, in America, to be an Ordinary Member 
of the Civil Division of the Third Class, or 
Companions of the said Most Honourable 
Order. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery.—Major-Gen. Thos. 
Gordon Higgins to be Col.-Commandant, vice 
Lieut.-Gen. Henry William Gordon, deceased. 

Bernard Gustavus Norton, esq., to be Puisne 
Judge, and William Frederick Haynes Smith, 
esq., to be Solicitor-General for the Colony of 
British Guiana. 

Alfred John Duncombe, esq., to be Assistant- 
Justice of the General Court of the Bahama 
Islands. 

Henry Wakeford, esq., to be Auditor for the 
Island of Vancouver. 

Archibald Davidson, esq., Advocate, to be 
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Sheriff of the shire or sheriffdom of Edin- 
burgh, in the room of John Thomson Gordon, 
esq., deceased. 

Oct. 13. Richard Wood, esq., H.M.’s Agent 
and Consul-Gen. in the Regency of Tunis, and 
Edward Walter Bonham, esq., H.M.’s Consul- 
Gen. at Naples, to be Ordinary Members of the 
Civil Division of the Third Class, or Com- 


Births. 
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panions of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath. 

Oct. 20. Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Fenwick 
Williams of Kars, bart., K.C.B., to be Lieut.- 
Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Sir Richd. Graves MacDonnell, knt. and C.B., 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colony of Hong Kong and its dependencies. 





BIRTHS. 


July 4. At Secunderabad, the wife of Her- 
bert Gifford, esq., King’s Dragoon Guards, a 
dau. 

Aug. 3. At Derah Ismael Khan, the wife of 
Col. G. W. G. Green, C.B., Commandant 2nd 
Punjaub Infantry, a dau. 

At Singapore, the wife of Lieut. Francis H. 
Vanderzee, 34th M.L.I., a son. 

Aug. 4. At Sigra, Benares, the wife of 
Lieut. John Alves Low, R.A., a dau. 

At Bhelapore, Benares, the wife of the Rev. 
William Hooper, a son. 

Aug.8. At Mhow, the wife of John Shel- 
don Furlong, esq., 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 
a son. 

Aug. 9. At Newcastle, Jamaica, the wife 
of C. E. W. Roworth, esq., H.M.’s 6th Regt., 
ason. 

Aug. 12. At Bolundshuhur, N. W. Pro- 
vinees, the wife of G. B. Hadow, esq., H.M.’s 
Indian Medical Service, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Simla, the wife of E. A. C. Lam- 
bert, a son. 

Aug. 15. At Camillah, Tipperah, the wife 
of John F. Browne, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

Aug. 19. At Jessore, Bengal, the. wife -of 
James O’Kinealy, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

Aug. 20. At Georgetown, Demerara, the 
wife of the Rev. G. G. Austin, a dau. 

At Kussowlie, the wife of Capt. Malcolm, 
H.M.’s 34th Regt., a son. 

Aug.21, At sea, the wife of Major A. Oliver 
Rutherfurd, late 70th Regt., a son. 

Aug. 23. At Singapore, the wife of D. T. 
Hatchell, esq., Lieut. and Adjutant 34th Ma- 
dras Light Infantry, a son. 

Aug. 26. At Murree, the wife of Col. George 
Sim, R.E., a son. 

At Almorah, the wife of J. H. Batten, esq., 
B.C.S., a son, 

Aug. 29. At Calcutta, the wife of Capt. Sa- 
lusbury T. Trevor, Royal Bengal Engineers, 
a dau. 

Aug. 31. At Bolarum, the wife of G. U. Yule, 
esq., Resident at Hyderabad, Deccan, a dau. 

Sept.1. At Bishopstowe, Pailles, Mauritius, 
the wife of Dr. Charles Henry Leet, Staff As- 
sistant-Surgeon, a dau. 

At Arrah, Bengal, the wife of F. H. McLaugh- 
lin, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

Sept. 2. At Malligaum, the wife of Major 


Edmund Campbell, H.M.’s 3rd B.N.I., a son. 





Scpt.3. At Mercara, Coorg, the wife of 
Capt. Ralph N. Taylor, a son. 

Sept.4. At Hazareebaugh, Bengal, the wife 
of Col. Baumgartner, C.B., 27th Regt., a son. 

At Muttra, N.W. Provinces, the wife of 
Bradford Hardinge, esq., C.S., a son. 

Sept.9. At St. Kitt’s, West Indies, the wife 
of Archdeacon P. Burt, esq., Q.C., a dau. 

Sept. 11. At Bayswater, the wife of G, F. 
Cockburn, esq., H.M.’s Indian C.S., a dau. 

Sept.13. At Bombay, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Ewen Grant, Bombay Army, a son. 

Sept. 17. At Montreal, Canada East, the 
wife of Major Astley Smith, 25th Regt. (the 
King’s Own Borderers), prematurely, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Ward Maule, Chaplain 
of Colaba, Bombay, a son. 

Sept. 19. At the Vicarage, Edlesborough, 
Mrs. Augustus F. Birch, a dau. 

Sept.20. At Ahmedabad, the wife of Brigr.- 
Gen. Sir Charles W. D. Staveley, 44th Regt., 
a son. 

At Cranmore Cottage, Aldershot, the wife 
of Capt. John Angerstein-Rowley, 13th Light 
Infantry, a dau. 

Sept. 21. At the Rhydd Court, Worcester- 
shire, Lady Lechmere, a son. 

At Horsley, Derbyshire, the wife of Robert 
Sacheverel Wilmot Sitwell, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Boothby Graffoe, Lincoln, 
the wife of the Rev..Chas. G. Fullerton, a son. 

At Benthall Hall, Shropshire, the wife of 
Arthur Maw, esq., 2 dau. 

At the Grange, Frampton Cotterell, Glou- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. William 
Charles Fox, a son. 

Sept. 22. At Notting-hill, the wife of the 
Hon. Pendock Tucker, Judge of the High 
Court, Bombay, a dau. 

In Howley-place, Maida-hill, the wife of 
Major G. A. Searle, H.M.’s Madras Army, 
a son. 

At Acton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Parry, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Coombe, jun., a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of Maynard Brod- 
hurst, esq., H.M.’s Bengal C.S., a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of W. R. F. Hopkins, 
esq., R.M.L.I., a dau. 

Sept. 23. At Brighton, 
Hochepied Larpent, a dau. 
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At Delamere, Ivy Bridge, the wife of Capt. 
George Parker, R.N., a son. 

At Drishane, co. Cork, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Somerville, a son. 

At the Royal Laboratory, Gosport, the wife 
of Major Bayly, R.A., a son. 

At the Rectory, Dorstone, Herefordshire, the 
wife of R. Dansey Green Price, esq., a dau. 

At Civita Vecchia, the wife of John Thomas 
Lowe, esq., H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, a son. 

At East Cowes Parsonage, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. R. H. Gibson, a dau, 

Sept. 24. At Kensington, the Hon. Mrs. 
Roper-Curzon, a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of Major Holled 
W. H. Coxe, Officiating Commissioner, Mool- 
tan, a son. 

At Malcolmville, Bagnalstown, co. Carlow, 
the wife of Major G. C. Bloomfield, a dau. 

At Brigade Cottage, Barbadoes, the wife of 
Capt. Clifford Parsons, 2nd Batt. 3rd Regt. 
(the Buffs), twin daus. 

At Glanarberth, Cardiganshire, the wife of 
Arthur Lort Phillips, esq., a dau. 

At Little Addington, Northants., the wife of 
the Rev. A. Boodle, a son. 

In Melbury-terr., Harewood-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Rutland, a son. 

At Cole-green, Hertford, the wife of Capt. 
C. James, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

At Threepwood Hall, Northumberland, the 
wife of William Bewicke, esq., a son. 

Sept. 25. At Titsey Park, Surrey, the Hon. 
Mrs. Leveson-Gower, a son. 

In Coleshill-st., Eaton-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A., a dau. 

At Balgarvie House, Charlton, the wife of 
Capt. McLaughlin, R.A., a son. 

In Porchester-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
George Thomas, esq., of Ystrad Mynach, Gla- 
morganshire, a son and heir. 

At Charterhouse, the wife of the Rev. J. J. 
Halecombe, a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of R. Fowler-Butler, 
esq., Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

At Wells, the wife of the Rev. W. G. Fen- 
wick, a dau. 

At Gloucester, the wife of the Rev. F. J. At- 
wood, B.A., a dau. 

In Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Jennings, M.A., a dau. 

At Cobb’s Hill, Battle, Sussex, the wife of 
Henry Chaworth Musters, esq., a son. 

At Winterton Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. G. C. Dickinson, a dau. 

Sept. 26. At The Priory, Odiham, the wife 
of G. Sclater-Booth, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Sheikhoodeen, Punjab, the wife of Major 
F. R. Pollock, Acting Commissioner, Derah 
Ismael Khan, a dau. 

At the residence of her mother, Lutterworth 
House, Leicestershire, the wife of the Rev. J. 
G. Holmes, M.A., of twins, a son and a dau. 

At Fairfield, Liverpool, the wife of the Rev. 
C. G. Macpherson, a son. 

Sept. 27. At Lewes, Sussex, the wife of 
Capt. C. M. Luckraft, R.N., a dau. 
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At Government House, Alderney, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. A. Comyn Pigou, R.A., a son. 

At Bailie House, Wimborne, the wife of the 
Rev. C. K. Paul, a son. 

At Southacre Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. John Fountaine, a dau. 

At Montreal, Canada, the wife of Capt. Bing- 
ham Turner, 4th Brigade R.A., a dau. 

Sept. 28. At the Clarendon Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Sir William Russell, bart., 
M.P., a son. 

At Windsor, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Davies, 
Grenadier Guards, a son. 

In Cornwall-gardens, South Kensington, 
Mrs. Peere Williams Freeman, a son. 

At the Rectory, Nettlestead, the wife of the 
Rev. W. F. Cobb, a son, 

At Mount Charles, Truro, the wife of E. 8. 
Carus-Wilson, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Kegworth, the wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Clark, a dau. 

At Saham, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. 
William Woodward, a son. 

Sept. 29. At Laugharne, South Wales, the 
Hon. Mrs. Sutton, a son. 

In Queensborough-terr., Kensington-gar- 
dens, the wife of Col. Metcalfe, C.B., a son. 

At Blaina, Monmouthshire, the wife of the 
Rev. D. Morgan, B.D., a son. 

At Jubbulpore, Central India, the wife of 
Capt. William Squirl, 91st Highlanders, a son. 

At Dinmore House, near Hereford, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Green, a dau. 

The wife of W. Coxon, esq., Capt. 13th Light 
Infantry, a son. 

Sept. 30. At Cairnhill, Ayrshire, the wife of 
Major Hamilton Campbell, a son. 

At the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, the 
wife of Major H. B. Roberts, Royal Marine 
Artillery, a son. 

At Southend, the wife of Major H. L. Tal- 
bot, R.A., a son. 

At Fovant Rectory, Wilts., Mrs. Edward 
Henry Elers, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. McBarnet, 
2nd Batt. 9th Regt., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Richard White, Rector 
of Littlington, Sussex, a son. 

At Tenby, the wife of Lieut. Harington C. 
Onslow, R.N., a son. 

In Talbot-terr., the wife of Capt. Bancroft, 
16th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Eglos-Merther, Cornwall, the 
wife of the Rev. John Carne, of Penzance, In- 
cumbent of Merther, a dau. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, the wife of Charles E. 
Condell, esq., late 93rd Sutherland High- 
landers, a son, 

At Otterington Hall, Northallerton, the wife 
of Robert Akenhead, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 2. At Rhyl, North Wales, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hercules Rowley, a dau. _ 

In Cambridge-street, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Major Puckle, Mysore Commission, a son. 

The wife of Thomas Jones, esq., of Llanerch- 
rugog Hall and Eglwyseg Manor, a son and 
heir. 
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At Stondon Massey Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. E. J. Reeve, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. H. Denne, Wixoe 
Rectory, a son. 

At Arnecliffe Hall, near Northallerton, the 
wife of Douglas Brown, esq., a son. 

At the residence of her father, Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater, the wife of Capt. Frederic 
A. Stebbing, 8th (the King’s) Regt., a dau, 

At Blackpool, Lancashire, the wife of the 
Rev. W. O. Purton, a son. 

At Hutton John, Cumberland, the wife of 
William Huddleston, esq., Madras C.S., a son. 

At Framsden Vicarage, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. George Everard, M.A., a dau. 

At Wickham, near Chichester, the wife of 
the Rev. Albert Brooke Webb, B.A., a son. 

Oct. 4. At Ventnor Villas, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Charles Smith, a son. 

At Boreham, Warminster, the wife of the 
Rev. John Powell, Perpetual Curate of Hill 
Deverill, Wilts., a son. 

Oct. 5. At West-terr., Colchester, the wife 
of the Rev. Richard Hichens, a dau. 

At Bayswater, the wife of the Rev. Horatio 
L. Nicholson, a dau. 

At St. Leger, near Rouen, the wife of Richard 
P. Waddington, esq., late R.H.A., a son. 

In Lower Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., the wife 
of J. R. Kenyon, esq., Q.C., a son. 

Oct. 6. At Foulmire Rectory, Royston, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Savile, a son. 

In Merrion-sq., Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, a dau. 

At Vicars’ Court, Southwell, Notts., the wife 
of the Rev. R. F. Smith, a dau. 

At the residence of her mother, Highbury 
Park, the wife of Charles Strickland, esq., 
R.N., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Frederic French, Wor- 
lingworth Rectory, a son. 

Oct,7. At Dublin, Lady Brooke, of Cole- 
brooke Park, eo. Fermanagh, a son and heir. 

At Croydon Rectory, Cambs., the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Stone, a dau. 

At Frodsham, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Matthew Powley, M.A., a dau. 

At Binsted Rectory, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rey. Henry C. Bones, a dau. 

At Chigwell, Essex, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Laurence, a son. 

Oct.8. At Rutland-gate, the Countess of 
Strathmore, a dau. 

At Chalmington House, Dorsetshire, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. J. A. Digby, a dau. 

In Westbourne-terr., the wife of Major 
Phillips, late 8th Hussars, a dau. 

At York-town, Surrey, the wife of Major 
G. Digby Barker, 64th Regt., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Cunningham Foot, 
Rector of Dogmersfield, Hants., a son. 

At Dundalk, the wife of George Longman, 
esq., 9th Lancers, a son. 

At the Rectory, Bridport, the wife of the 
Rev. Melville Lee, a son. 

At Raglan, Monmouthshire, the wife of the 
Rev. William Feetham, a son. 
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At Southampton, the wife of Capt. Frederick 
Bradford McCrea, 8th (the King’s) Regt., 
a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Geldart Riadore, Rector 
of All Saints, Chichester, a son. 

At Great Mulvern, the wife of the Rev. W. 
H. Maddock, a dan. 

Oct. 9. At Abbots Moss, the Hon. Mrs. 
Cholmondeley, a son. 

At Pembroke Dock, the wife of Major Re- 
ginald H. Champion, R.A., a dau. 

At Wemyss Bay, N.B., the wife of Cam- 
mander Thomas A. Swinburne, R.N., a son. 

At Buxhall, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Hill, a son. 

Oct.10. At Gennings Park, Hunton, Kent, 
the wife of Major McMahon, late 14th Light 
Dragoons, a son. 

At Niton, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Rev. Reginald Carlisle Kempe, a son. 

At Minsteracres, Northumberland, Mrs. Sil- 
vertop, a dau. 

At Wonston Manor, Hants., the wife of W. 
I. Moreton Pocock, esq., a son. 

At Beckenham, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
J. C. Pinney, a son. 

At Ticehurst, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Pott, a dau. 

Oct.11. At Stowlangtoft, Suffolk, the wife 
of FitzRoy Wilson, esq., Lieut. P.C.O. Rifle 
Brigade, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. Dallas 
Oldfield Harington, a dan. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. Godfrey, 6th 
Depét Battalion, a dau. 

In Queen-st., Mayfair, the wife of Frederick 
Goulburn Walpole, esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Weald, Sevenoaks, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Benson, a dau. 

Oct,12. At Standish Rectory, Mrs. Brand- 
reth, a dau. 

At Brightwell Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. N. Milford, a son. 

Oct. 13. At Kinnaird Castle, the Countess 
of Southesk, a dau. 

At Ellough Parsonage, Beccles, the wife of 
Col. Edgell, a son. 

In Kensington-park, W., the wife of Capt. 
G. Frederic Blake, Royal Marines, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Douglas Alleyne, 
esq., Capt. 37th Regt., a dau. 

At Gravesend, the wife of Commander H. T. 
Boger, R.N., a son. 

At Brynhyfrid, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
the wife of Charles Lyne, esq., R.N., a son. 

At Rutland-gate, the wife of Capt. Ernest 
A. Carey, lst Batt, 22nd kegt., a son. 

Oct. 14. At Rutland-gate, the Viscountess 
Bury, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Christopher G. Wheat, 
of Powerstock, a dau. 

At Bessingby Hall, East Yorkshire, the wife 
of Harrington Hudson, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, E!tham, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur L. P. Snow, a dau. 

Oct. 15. At Ballygawley House, co. Tyrone, 
Lady Stewart, a son. 


4H 
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At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Capt. H. 
Locock, R.E., a dau. 

At Castlebar Court, Ealing, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. C. J. Hughes, Rector of Perivale, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. C. Bradford Wardale, 
M.A., of Trowbridge, a son. 

Oct. 16. At Ayot St. Lawrence Rectory, the 
Viscountess Kilcoursie, a son and heir. 

At Heath, Wakefield, the wife of Licut.-Col. 
C. A. Cobbe, a dau. 


Births. —Marriages. 


[Nov. 


At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. 
Brown Constable, a dau. 

Oct. 17. In Belgrave-square, the Countess 
Stradbroke, a dau. 

Oct. 19. In Eaton-square, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bulwer, C.B., a dau. . 

Oct. 20. At Rose Lodge, Kensington-park, 
the wife of Capt. Davenport McGill, a dau. 

At Alkham Vicarage, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. George Pardoe, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


July1. At Nelson, New Zealand, William, 
eldest son of the late Charles Hay Forbes, 
esq., and grandson of the late Sir William 
Forbes, bart., of Pitsligo, to Marion, third 
dau. of J. Watts, esq., C.E., Bridge-end, 
Nelson. 

Aug. 2. At Kamptee, Bombay, Capt. Henry 
Montgomery Finlay, R.A., to Arabella Caro- 
line, dau. of Capt. J. E. Knox Grogan, Mau- 
ritius. 

Aug. 17. At Nynee Tal, North -Western 
Provinces, W. W. Clarke, esq., C.E., Rohileund 
District, to Emily Anne, eldest dau. of Major 
E. B. Bere, late H.M.’s 16th Lancers. 

Aug.18. At Newera Ellia, Ceylon, George 
Terry Luder Carwithen, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 
2nd Batt. 25th Regt. (King’s Own Border- 
ers), eldest son of the Rev. George Car- 
withen, Rector of Asprington, Devon, to Mary 
Coltam, eldest dau. of Sir Edward and Lady 
Creasy. 

Aug. 24. At Murree, Punjaub, Charles Van 
Rennen Conway Gordon, esq., Capt. 79th 
Highlanders, to Anna Lumsden Roberdean, 
third dau. of the Rev. John Alexander Gower, 
M.A., of Stoke Poges, Bucks. 

Aug. 26. At Cannanore, Capt. F. H. Irwin 
Day, late of the 66th Regt., to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Brigadier-Gen. R. H. Faunce, Command- 
ing Malabar and Canara, Madras Presidency. 

Sept. 3. At Poona, Major Stubbs, Officiating 
First Assistant Resident, Hydrabad, Deccan, 
to Elizabeth Ella, dau. of Charles C. B. Black, 
esq., of Greenhill, Harrow. 

Sept,4, At Conoor, Neilgherry Hills, Richard 
William Berkeley, esq., R.A., second son of 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S., of 
Apethorpe, Northamptonshire, to Georgiana 
Frances, third dau. of the Rev. Hi nry Good, 
LL.B., of Wimborne Minster, Dorset. 

Sept. 6. At Walton-on-the-Hill, the Rev. 
John Myddelton Evans, M.A., Exeter College, 
Oxford, Curate of Rockingham, Northants., 
to Anne Jane, third dau, of the late J. Kears- 
ley, esq. y 

Sept.7. At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, D. 
A. Traill, eldest son of James Christie, esq,, 
M.D., Dundee, and late of Bombay, to Eliza- 


beth Agnes, younger dau. of the late David 
Traill, esq., Madras Medical Department. 

Sept. 14. At Herringfleet, Suffolk, Chas. Fred. 
Hope, youngest son of the late Rev. J. B. Col- 
lisson, Rector of Walcot, Bath, to Catherine, 
second surviving dau. of the late J. D. Thom- 
son, esq., of Sunny Bank, Brecon, and of Por- 
chester-terr. 

Sept. 19. At Llanstadwell Church, Pem- 
brokeshire, Edward Eaton Evans, esq., of 
Haverfordwest, to Georgiana Anne, only dau. 
of Col. G. Warren Stokes, of Glenowen House, 
Pembrokeshire. 

Sept. 20. At Clonallon, Perey Magan, esq., 
of Mar'field House, co. Wexford, to Annie 
Catherine, only dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Richards, Rector of Clonallon, and Chancellor 
of Dromore. 

At the Cathedral, Lismore, William G. 
Ridings, esq., R.N., Assistant-Surgeon R. Ma- 
rine Depot, Walmer, to Jane, second dau. of 
Edward Warmington, esq., of Lismore, co. 
Waterford. 

At St. Stephen’s, Upper Mount-st., Dublin, 
Montgomery Albert Ward, esq., M.B., and Ex- 
Medical Scholar, T.C.D., of Rathmines-rd., 
Dublin, to Frances Eliza, only surviving dau. 
of the late Major Hen. Kean, formerly of the 
25th Regt. (the King’s Own Borderers), and 
Corbally, co. Down. 

At Brenchley, Kent, the Rev. Hen. Ribton 
Cooke, of Stoke Newington, to Julia, fourth 
dau. of Jas. Baiss, esq., the Firs, Brenchley. 

At St. Giles’, Reading, the Rev. Hen. John 
Storrs, Incumbent of Pishill, Oxfordshire, 
fourth son of the late Robt. Storrs, esq., of 
Doncaster, to Jane, only dau. of the late Chas. 
Simonds, esq., of Reading. 

Sept. 21. At Canterbury, Lieut.-Col. J. B. 
Barnett, late Indian Army, to Caroline Mary, 
eldest surviving dau. of J. Constant, esq., late 
5th Dragoon Guards. 

At Westley, Major Robert Unwin, 6th Royal 
Regt., to Agnes, elder dau. of Walton Burrell, 
esq., of Westley Hall, Bury St. Edmund’s, 

At Bearsted, Kent, Capt. Charles John 
Roper Tyler, of H.M.’s 80th Regt., eldest son 
of Charles Henry Tyler, esq., of Lynsted 
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Lodge, Kent, Deputy-Lieut. of the county, to 
Catherine, eldest dau. of William F, Dobson, 
esq., of Bearsted House. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. Wil- 
liam Barker Drawbridge, LL.D., only son of 
George Henry Drawbridge, esq., J.P. for 
Rochester, to Louisa Jane, eldest dau. of 
Francis Lyne, esq., The Lodge, Hambledon, 
Hants., and granddaughter of the late George 
Hanmer Leycester, esq., of White Place, 
Berks. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Melrose, the Rev. 
Walter Hinde Richardson, officiating chaplain 
to the Bishop of Glasgow, to Sarah Jane, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late William Davidson, 
esq., LL.D., of Glasgow. 

* At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, William Ed- 
ward Montague, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 94th 
Regt., to Alice Lumesden, youngest dau. of 
Philip Mitchell, esq., of Plymouth. 

. At SS. Peter and Paul, Barnstaple, the Rev. 
Hastings Mackelcan Neville, to Elizabeth 
Sophia, second dau. of J. K. Cotton, esq. 

At Boughton Monchelsea, G. A. Warburton, 
esq., late Capt. 19th Regt., son of the Rev. H. 
Warburton, Rector of Sible Hedingham, 
Essex, to Elizabeth Frances, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Starkie Bence, of Thorington, 
Suffolk. 

Sept. 23. At St. Thomas’s Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, James Shaw, esq., «Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, H.M.’s Madras Army, 
to Matilda Agnes, dau. of the late Charles 
Scott, esq., Bombay Medical Service. 

Sept. 26. At Cartmel, Lancashire, Capt. the 
Hon. Francis Egerton, R.N., A.D.C. to the 
Queen, to Lady Louisa Caroline Cavendish, 
only dau. of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

At St. Mary Abbott's, Kensington, Earl Gran- 
ville, to Castalia Rosalind, youngest dau. of 
the late Walter Frederick Campbell, esq., of 
Islay. 

At Milton Lilbourne, Wilts., Lieut.-Col. 
Graydon, H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Charlesanna 
Posthema, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Penruddocke, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Ince, Zmilius de Vic Tupper, esq., Capt. 
R.A., to Eliza Jane, second dau. of the late 
Rev. W. Waldegrave Park, of Ince Hall, 
Cheshire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, Francis M. 
Hampden, second surviving son of the late 
Charles Hampden Turner, esq., of Leigh Place, 
Godstone, Surrey, to Adela Elizabeth Symonds, 
second and youngest dau. of J. H. Hay Rux- 
ton, esq., of Broad Oak, Brenchley, Kent. 

At Belbroughton, Worcestershire, the Rev. 
James Park Nelson, M.A., eldest son of Park 
Nelson, esq., of Parson’s-green, Fulham, and 
Essex-st., Strand, to Frances, second daughter 
of the Rev. John Wylde, of Bradford, Bel- 
broughton. 

At Great Linford, Bucks., William Tindal 
Perkins, esq., of Gray’s Inn, to Mary Baily, 
second dau. of John Clode, esq., of Great Lin- 
ford. 

At Hanbury, the Rev. T. J. Cartwright, 
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Rector of Preston Bagot, Warwickshire, to 
Marian, youngest dau. of the late E. H. Bear- 
eroft, esq., of Meer Hall, Worcestershire, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Herbert, 
second son of Henry Messiter, esq., of Win- 
canton, Somerset, to Sophia Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Chaworth Musters. 

At Brighton, Henry T. Hebbert, esq., of the 
Bombay Staff Corps, eldest son of Henry Heb- 
bert, esq., late of the Bombay C.S., to Agnes, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles Gray, Vicar 
of Godmanchester, Hunts. 

At Bournemouth, the Rev. Hen. Sidebotham, 
M.A., Assistant Chaplain to the English 
Church, Western Bay, Mentone, to Gabrielle 
Elizabeth Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Arthur Legrew, Rector of Caterham, Surrey. 

At Wribbenhall, Bewdley, Worcestershire, 
the Rev. Augustus W. Gurney, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Wribbenhall, to Mary, second dau. of 
Edward Richmond Nicholas, esq., of Wrib- 
benhall, Bewdley. 

Sept. 27. At Bekesbourne, Capt. F. M. God- 
den, of Ashden, near Sandwich, late of H.M.’s 
56th Regt., to Frances, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Gipps, esq., of Howletts, near Canterbury. 

At St. Thomas’ English Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, the Rev. James Chancellor, In- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Derby, to Marion Ca- 
tharine, only dau. of the late Rev. William 
Stow, Vicar of Avebury, Wilts., and step-dau. 
of William F. Burnley, esq., of Ainslie-place, 
Edinburgh. 

At Trinity Church, Huddersfield, John Tar- 
rand Thomas, esq., late of Rio de Janeiro, to 
Ellen Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. D. 
Walton, of Huddersfield. 

At Seale, Surrey, Frederick Swaine Le Grice, 
esq., Lieut. Royal Horse Artillery, to Harriet, 
second dau. of Capt. C. E. Mangles, of Poyle 
Park, Farnham, Surrey. 

At Narborough, John Ward, son of the Rev. 
Charles Girdlestone, Rector of Kingswinford, 
to Ellen Ann, youngest dau. of W. Orton, 
esq., Narborough Hall, Leicestershire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Edward Wil- 
liam, eldest son of Edward Toller, esq., to 
Alice Martha Anna, widow of William Du 
Vernet, late Capt. in H.M.’s 84th Regt., and 
youngest dau. of the late Edward Tyndall, 
esq., Lieut. R.N. 

Sept..28. At St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, 
Glasgow, Arthur James Stevens, esq., younger 
and only surviving son of the late Rev. W. H. 
Stevens, of Stoke-next-Guildford, to Alice 
Elizabeth Sherer, second dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Charles 8. Campbell, C.B., of 
Reading. 

At Lee, Kent, William Henry Anthony, esq., 
eldest son of William Hollis Anthony, esq., of 
West Derby, near Liverpool, to Rosa Sophia, 
dau. of Major Farrell, R.A., of Lee. 

At Christ Church, Brixton, the Rev. George 
Howard Bigg, B.A., of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, younger son of Thomas Bigg, esq., of 
Cronstadt House, Abbey Wood, Kent, to Clara 
Agnes, only surviving dau. of Daniel Charles 
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de Medewe, esq., of Brixton and Hastings, and 
late of Bealings Lodge, Suffolk. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Thomas Frederick 
Halsey, esq., only surviving son of the late 
Thomas Plumer Halsey, esq., M.P. for Herts., 
to Mary Julia, youngest dau. of the late F. O. 
Wells, esq., of the Bengal C.S, 

At St. Oswald, Chester, the Rev. Richard 
Jones, M.A., Rector of Llanfihangel-y-trae- 
thau, Merionethshire, to Frances Mary, eldest 
dau. of Major James Vernon Fletcher, Dee 
Bank, Chester, 

At Guelph, Canada West, Frederick George 
Berkeley, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 47th Regt., second 
son of Charles Berkeley, esq., of Russell-sq., 
to Mary Louisa, second dau. of the Hon. 
Wm. Dickson, M,L.C., of Niagara, Canada 
West. 

At Bishopstrow, Wilts., the Rev. John Rule, 
of Fowey, Cornwa'l, to Frances Mary, eldest 
dau. of William Temple, esq., of Bishopstrow. 

At Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts., William 
Rickards, second son of the Rev, J. D. Glennie, 
of Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., to Henrietta, elder 
dau. of the Rev. R. B. Bourne, Rector of Don- 
head St. Andrew. 

At Clifton Church, Roland Vaughan Wil- 
liams, esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Student of Christ Church, Oxford, fourth 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan 
Williams, to Laura Susanna Lomax, of Tan- 
hurst, Surrey, youngest dau. of the late Edm. 
Lomax, esq., of Netley, in the same county. 

At Uttoxeter, John Baillie Ross, esq., Wray- 
park, Surrey, third son of the late Major Ross, 
Madras Presidency, to Mary Anne, elder dau. 
of Edward Rigby, esq., late of Swinton, Man- 
chester. 

At St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Selby 
Attree Horne Ash, of St. John’s Church, Inver- 
ness, third son of the late Rev. J. G. Ash, In- 
cumbent of Lodsworth, Sussex, to Mary Louisa 
Augusta, third dau. ef William Charles Web- 
ber, esq., of Ashfield Lodge, Midhurst. 

Sept. 30. At St. John’s, Edinburgh, Capt. 
Aylmer 8. Cameron, V.C., 25th Regt. (King’s 
Own Borderers), second son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. W. G. Cameron, Grenadier Guards, of 
Nea, Hampshire, to Arabella Piercy, dau. of 
the late John Piercy Henderson, esq., of 
Somerfori, Perthshire. 

At Lacy-green, Bucks., George Frederick, 
third son of the late Major-Gen. William Ned- 
ham, to Jane Augusta, youngest dau. of John 
Thomas Deacon, esq., of Grymsdyke Lodge, 
Princes Risborough. 

Oct.2. At Kingstown, Portsea, Charles A. 
Irwin, esq., Lieut. Royal Irish Fusiliers, son of 
the late Edward Irwin, esq., of Fox Hall, 
Raheny, co. Dublin, to Wilhelmina D*Arcy, 
eldest dau.,—and at the same time and place, 
Capt. Charles J. Urquhart, Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers, son of the late Rev. Frederick Urquhart, 
of Broudmayne and Knighton, Dorset, t» Mary 
Frances D’Arcy, third dau. of Robert Hild- 
yard, esq., late Rifle Brigade, and Winstead 
Hall, Yorkshire. 
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At Kingswear, South Devon, Frederick Bol- 
ton, eldest son of John Bolton Thwaites, esq., 
of Burnham, Somerset, to Susan Pomeroy, 
dau. of the Rev. John Smart, B.A. 

Oct. 3. At Childwall, the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tu or of St. Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge, to Mary Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Sir John Stewart Richardson, 
bart., Pitfour Castle, Perthshire. 

At the Roman Catholic Church of St. George, 
Taunton, Charles Joseph Stonor, esq , of An- 
derton Hall, Lancashire, only son of the late 
Hon. Charles Henry Stonor, to Maude Mary, 
third dau. of Charles Noel Welman, esq., of 
Norton Manor, Somerset. 

At Tanworth, Thomas Frederick Kirby, esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Helen, dau. of Walter John Hunter, esq., late 
Bombay C.S., of Baughurst House, Hants. 

At Bathwick Church, Bath, F. H. Wood, 
esq., of Hollin Hall, Yorkshire, to Sarah Cathe- 
rine Isabella, only child of the late Capt. Wm. 
Hay, C.B. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Capt. D. B. 
Young, Bombay Staff Corps, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Edmund Cronyn, of 
Ovogh, co. Kilkenny. 

At St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, Commander John 
D’Arcy, of H.M.’s yacht “‘ Osborne,” to Ellen 
Lucy, second dau. of Adm. Sir William Hope 
Johnstone, K.C.B. 

At Woodbury, South Devon, the Rev. Henry 
Bloxam Purton, second son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Purton, C.B., to Rose Blanche, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Humphrey Pountney, M.A., 
sometime Vicar of St. John’s, Wolverhampton, 

At Maiden Bradley, Wilts., Walter Byard, 
only son of the late Rev. Walter Sheppard, of 
Hermitage, Berks., to Frederica Jane, third 
dau. of the late Captain Festing, R.N., K.H. 

At the Roman Catholic Church, Leamington, 
Stanley E. G. Cary, esq., of Follaton, Devon, 
to Agnes Mary, second dau. of Capt. A. W. 
Jerningham, R.N. 

At Hursley, Philip Dacres Adams, esq., to 
Catharine Margaret, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
W. Richards, Curate of Hursley. 

At Preston, Dorset, Percy Sandford Nevill, 
esq., of Skelbrooke Park, Yorkshire. to Rhoda 
Marwood, eldest dau. of the late Harry Farr 
Yeatman, esq., of Manston, Dorset. 

At Christ Church, Surbiton-bill, the Rev. 
John Fenwick Kitto, B.A., Curate of St. Pan- 
eras, eldest son of the late John Kitto, D.D., 
F.S.A., to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Adam Symon, esq., of Dunde. 

At North Walsham, William, son of the late 
John Fiske, esq., of Chediston, Suffolk, to 
Emily Bennett, fourth dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Dry, Master of the Grammar School, North 
Walsham. 

Oct. 4. By special licence, at Lathom Chapel, 
John, eldest son of James Buteman, csq., of 
Biddulph Grange and Knypersley Hall, to the 
Hon. Jessy Caroline, second dau. of the late 
Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham. 

At Chippenham, Cambs., John Marsland, 
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esq., Capt. lst Warwickshire Militia, to Frances 
Agnes, third dau. of Henry W. Booth, esq., 
and niece of Sir Williamson Booth, bart., of 
Paxton Park, Hunts. 

At Kilfane Church, co. Kilkenny, Robert 
O’Hara, esq., barrister-at-law, Dublin, to 
Frances, only dau. of the late George Power, 
esq., Lieut.-Col. 10th Regt. 

At Virginstowe, Devon, John Leach, esq., 
of Martock, Somerset, to Mary Letitia, only 
dau. of the Rev. Ponsford Cann, Rector of 
Virginstowe and Incumbent of Broadwood- 
widger, Devon. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, the Rev. 
James Cornford, of Horsell, near Woking, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of Charles West Cope, 
esq., R.A. 

Oct. 5. At All Saints, Paddington, Major 
W. C. Alexander, late of H.M.’s Indian Army, 
to Ellen Charlotte, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Quin, of the Bengal Army. 

At Holy Trinity, Colebrookdale, the Rev. 
Clement Leizh Coldwell, Incumbent of Clee 
St. Margaret, Shropshire, third son of the Rev. 
Prebendary Coldwell, Rector of Stafford, to 
Reberca Mary, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Hayes, Incumbent of Colebrookdale. 

At St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, Edward Mur- 
ton, esq., of Pedding House, Wingham, fourth 
son of John Murton, esq., of Cooling Castie, 
Rochester, to Sophia, third dau. of Capt. G. P. 
Coliard, late H.E.1.C.S., of Canterbury. 

At Star Cro-s, South Devon, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Copleston Bond, Incumbent of Star Cross, 
to Elisabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. H. 
Drage, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Rochester. 

Oct. 7. At Camden Church, Camberwell, 
the Rev. James Henry Hazell, M.A., to Mar- 
garet Gordon, dau. of the late Theodore Cour- 
tenay Giley, esq., of Peckham, Surrey. 

At Rusthall, Frederick Henry Huth, esq., 
19th Hussars, third son of Charles Frederick 
Huth, esq., to Manuela Caroline, third dau. of 
the late Augustus Herman Kindermann, esq. 

Oct. 10. At All Saints, Margaret-st., Ed- 
ward Maxwell, youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Brownlow, Sandgate, Kent, to Lucy 
Gwendoline, dau. of the late Col. Williams, 
R.E., and niece of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Vauzhan Williams. 

At Tunworth, Hants., Josiah Hudleston, 
esq., Capt. 4lst Regt. Madras N.I., to Frances 
Croft, third dau. of the Rev. G. J. Huddleston, 
Rector of Tunworth. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-pk., Padding- 
ton, the Rev. Charles Edward Few, youngest 
son of Robert Few, esq., of Wolsey Grange, 
Esher, Surrey, and Covent-garden, to Mary, 
third dau. of the late Charles Pugh, esq., 
late of Marlborough-pl., St. John’s-wood, and 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersiey’s Chambers, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

At St. Mury’s, Reading, the Rev. James 
Coiey, Senior Curate of St. Mary’s, to Emma 
Mary, third dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Grevile Ruddock. 





At Walcot Church, Bath, Benjamin Thomas 
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Gaskin Anderson, esq., of Inshielaw, Selkirk- 
shire, N.B., to Amelia, eldest dau. of the late 
Major William Rous Newlyn, of H.M.’s Ma- 
dras Staff Corps, and granddau. of Gen. Pin- 
son, of H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At All Saints’, Maidstone, Ambrose Warde, 
esq., of Tutsham Hall, West Farleigh, to Mar- 
garet, second dau. of Henry Argles, esq., 
of Maidstone. 

At Christ Church, Bradford-on-Avon, R. 
Seymour C. Sillery, esq., late Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, only son of the late Robert Sillery, 
esq., M.D., Army Medical Staff, to Georgina 
Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. Pick- 
wick, Rector of Beckington, Somerset. 

At Leghorn, William D. Rotch, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, London, to Florence Mary, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Claudius Sandys, 
Chaplain H.E.I1.C.S., Bombay. 

Oct. 11. At Edgbaston, Henry, sixth son of 
the late Thomas Cave-Browne-Cave, esq., and 
grandson of the late Sir William Cave-Browne- 
Cave, bart., of Stretton-en-le-Field, Derby- 
shire, to Maria Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late George Chance, esq., of Edgbaston. 

At Harrietsham, Kent, Lieut.-Col. John 
Pogson, H.M.’s Bombay Army, to Alice, eld- 
est surviving dau. of the late Edmund Har- 
rison, esq. 

At St. George’s, East Fordington, Edward 
James Castle. esq., R.E., to Eleanora Frances, 
second dau. of Major Edward Heathcote Smith, 
Heathcote Lodge, Dorchester, and granddau. 
of the late Sir John Wylbore Smith, bart., of 
Down House, Blandford. ; 

At All Saints, Kensington-pk., the Rev. J. 
Clarke, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, to Mary Eleanor, only child of John 
Knowles, esq., of Woodford, Essex. 

Oct. 12. At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, Robert 
Burn Singer, esq., Lieut. 28th Regt., youngest 
son of the Right Hon. and Most Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Meath, to Letitia Janet, younger 
dau. of Major-Gen. Burn, R.A. 

At Hawkhurst, Henry Hardcastle, esq., of 
Writile, E-sex, only son of J. A. Hardcastle, 
esq., M.P., to Maria Sophia, fourth dau. of Sir 
J. F. W. Herschel, bart., of Collingwood, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 

At Brighton, Capt. Carleton Smith, son of 
H. J. Smith, esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Smith, of 
Beabeg, co. Meath, to Alice Anna, younger 
dau. of Charles Freshfield, esq., M.P. 

At Shiplake, Oxfordshire, Edward Philippe, 
second son of Edward Mackenzie, esq., of 
Fawley Court, Bucks., to Helen Jane, third 
dau. of Henry Baskerville, esq., of Crowsley 
Park, Oxfordshire. 

At Templederry, co. Tipperary, William 
Clifford Bermingham Ruthven, esq., Hearnes- 
brooke Park, co. Galway, co-heir to the 
baronies of Athenry and Delvin, only child of 
the late Thomas Bermingham Trotter, esq., 
Bermingham, co. Galway, to Frances Marguret, 
only child of Capt. Robert Jocelyn Otway, 
R.N., D.L., Castle Otway, co. Tipperary. 

At St. James’, Jersey, Archibald Hyslop, 
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esq., of Bimlipatam, Madras Presidency, eldest 
son of Col. Hyslop, of Lotus, late Madras Ar- 
tillery, to Mary Monro, second dau. of the Rev. 
R. Bellis, Incumbent of St. James’s, Jersey. 

At SS. Peter and Paul, Barnstaple, George 
John Parry, elder son of Geo. C. Caines, esq., 
Chester-terr., Eaton-sq., London, to Georgina 
Byng Mary, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Ridgway, formerly of the Rifle Brigade. 

At Calverton, Bucks., the Rev. Richard 
Norris Russell, Rector of Beachampton, 
Bucks., to Mary, dau. of the late Hon. and 
Rev. C. G. Perceval. 

At Worle, Somersetshire, Bevil, eldest son of 
Bernard Granville, esq., of Wellesbourne Hall, 
co. Warwick, to Alice Jane, second dau. of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Wodehouse, Vicar of Worle 
and Dulverton. 

At Leeds, Philip George Skipworth, esq., of 
Field Head, Wakefield, elder son of the Rev. 
Thomas Skipworth, Rector of Belton and 
Pickworth, Lincolnshire, to Fanny Margaret, 
elder dau. of the Rev. George Armfield, In- 
cumbent of Armley. 

At Ipplepen, Richard Watson, third son of 
P. Poilard, esq., of Blagdon, to Emma, second 
dau. of Capt. Haswell, R.N., of Ipplepen. 

At St. John’s, Truro, the Rev. James Raper 
Hoare, of Ladock, Cornwall, to Octavia Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late John Williams Chil- 
cott, esq., of Lemon-street, Truro. 

At St. James’s, Tunbridge Wells, John H. 
Master, esq., H.M.’s Madras C.S., son of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Master, to Gertrude Emma, 
youngest dau. of Alfred William Begbie, esq., 
late of the H.E.1.C. Bengal C.S. 

At Blofield, near Norwich, Stuart Clement 
Scholefield, esq., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
son of the late Joshua Scholefield, esq., of 
Ryde, Isie of Wight, to Helen A. Coleman, 
second dau. of the late Henry Gilbert, esq., 
of Kensington. 

Oct. 13. At Edinburgh, Herbert Barron, 
esq., Lieut. 72nd Highlanders, second surviving 
son of the late Charles Barron, esq., of Den- 
mark-hill, Surrey, to Jessie Mary Spankie, 
elder dau. of the late William Riclardson 
Dickson, esq., of Alton. 

Oct. 14, At the British Consulate-General, 
Hamburgh, George Loveday, esq., of Doctors’ 
Commons, to Caroline Martha, dau. of John 
Ward, esq., C.B., H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires to 
the Hanse Towns. 

At St. John’s, Lewes, Thomas Oliver, esq., 
of Hull, to Augusta Ann, eldest surviving dau. 
of Wm. Knocker, Comm. R.N, 

Oct. 17. At Torrance Lodge, Lanarkshire, 
James Davidson, esq., Major Ist Royal Lanark 
Militia, late Capt. Inniskilling Dragoons, to 
Susan, only dau. of the late R. Harrington, 
esq., of Torrance Lodge, and granddau. of 
the late Sir J. E. Hirington, bart., of Ridling- 
ton, co. Rutland. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry 
Smith, third son of Ichabod Charles Wright, 
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esq., of Mapperley Hall, Notts., to Mary Jane, 
only dau. of the late William Cartledge, esq., 
of Woodthorpe, in the sume county. 

At Holcombe Burnell, Devon, the Rev. Chas. 
Wolston, Rector of Torbrian, eldest son of the 
Rev. Thos. Wolston, to Ellen Sophia, youngest 
dau. of John N, Stevenson, esq., of Perridge. 

At St. Peter’s, Hammersmith, Rigby Mel- 
vill, eldest son of the Rev. John Wason, M.A., 
of Montague-sq., to Hannah Hussey, dau. of 
the late Rev. Henry John Urquhart, M.A., 
formerly Vicar of Fleet, Dorset. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, William Red- 
mond Scott Adams, esq., 23rd Regt., Bombay 
L.I., only son of Col. William Scott Adams, 
late Deputy Quartermaster - General of the 
Army, Bombay, to Maud Alice Jane, second 
surviving dau. of William A. Warwick, of 
Wyddrington House, Cheltenham. 

Oct. 18. At the British Embassy, Paris, Sir 
Arthur William Mackworth, bart., R.E., of 
Glenusk, Monmouthshire, and Cefn-yd-fa, 
Glamorganshire, to Alice Kate, younger dau. of 
Joseph Cubitt, esq., Civil Engineer, of Great 
George-st., Westminster. 

At Lyncombe, Bath, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Carter, 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, to Sophia, widow of 
Capt. E. H. Nightingale, 23rd Regt. Madras 
L.1., and youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Robert Blackall, H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Ac- 
land James, son of the late Right Rev. Dr. 
James, Bishop of Calcutta, to Frances Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Har- 
rison, of Firby, Yorkshire. 

At Crickhowell, James Theodore Hosken, 
esq., of Elenglaze, Cornwall, Lieut. H.M.’s 
105th L.1., to Sarah Amelia, eldest dau. of 
Edw. Fowke, esq., of Ivy Tower, Crickhowell. 

Oct. 19. At Wimborne Minster, Dorset, 
Capt. W. A. R. Pearse, R.N., to Blanche 
Eleanor, eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Henry Parker Cookesley, B.A., Priest Vicar 
of Wimborne Minster, 

At the British Legation, Brussels, Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Williamson, H.M.’s 85th L.L., 
younger son of the late Rev. R. H. Williamson, 
Rector of Hurworth-on-Tees, to Sarah Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of Wm. R. Robinson, esq., 
of Silksworth Hall, co. Durham. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, Fred. Foulkes, 
esq., Salford, to Evelina Jessie, eldest dau. of 
Maj. Trevor Davenport, 2nd Cheshire Militia. 

At Preston, Comm. William Erlington Gor- 
don, R.N., to Emily Barbara Gorst, youngest 
dau. of the late E. C. Lowndes, esq., of West 
Cliff, Preston. 

At St. Martin-on-the-Hill, Scarborough, 
James Fowler, esq., of Wakefield, to Annette, 
second dau. of Capt. C. H. Binstead, R.N., of 
Wakefield. 

At Tavistock, John Phillips Cunningham, 
esq., M.D., 60th (King’s Royal Rifles), to Sarah 
Louisa Amelia, only dau. of the late Hugh 
Hilton Bradshaw, esq., of the 11th Hussars. 
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GENERAL THE Rigut Hon. GEORGE 
Brown, G.C.B. 

Aug. 27. At Linkwood, near Elgin, 
aged 75, Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Brown, G.C.B., &c., late Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland. 

The deceased was the third son of 
George Brown, Esq., Provost of Elgin, 
by Miss Clark, daughter of Lord Provost 
Clark, of Aberdeen. He was born at 
Linkwood (where he died) July 3, 1790, 
was educated at the Elgin Academy, 
where he evinced a strong desire for 
a military life, and, though against his 
father’s wishes, he obtained an ensigney 
in the 43rd Regiment, through the in- 
fluence of his uncle, Col. Brown. He 
joined the service in January, 1806, and 
became a lieutenant in the September of 
the same year, being then in Sicily with 
his corps. He served at the siege and 
capture of Copenhagen in 1807, in the 
Peninsula from August, 1808, to July, 
1811; and again from July, 1813, to 
May, 1814, including the battle of Vi- 
miera, passage of the Douro, and capture 
of Oporto, with the previous and subse- 
quent actions; the battle of Talavera 
(where he was severely wounded through 
both thighs), action of the Light Di- 
vision at the bridge of Almeida, battle 
of Busaco, the different actions during 
the retreat of the French army from 
Portugal, action at Sabugal, battle of 
Fuentes d'Onor, siege of San Sebastian, 
battles of the Nivelle and Nive, and the 
investment of Bayonne. He served af- 
terwards in the American war, and was 
present at the battle of Bladensburg and 
capture of Washington ; he wasslightly 
wounded in the head, and very severely 
in the groin, at Bladensburg, so that for 


some time his life was despaired of. He 
had become captain in 1811, major and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1814, and after the 
peace he was long employed on the staff, 
though he did not reach the rank of 
colonel till 1831. Under Lord Hill, he 
was made Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-_ 
General, then Deputy-Adjutant-General, 
and lastly, on the death of Sir J. Mac- 
donald, in 1850, he became Adjutant- 
General, under the Duke of Wellington. 
This office he, however, resigned, on the 
12th December, 1853, after Lord Hard- 
inge had become General Commanding- 
in-Chief. In 1854 the Crimean war 
again called him into active service, 
when he commanded the Light Division 
throughout the Eastern campaign of 
1854-55, including the battles of the 
Alma (where he had his horse shot 
under him), Balaklava, and Inkermann 
(where he was severely wounded—shot 
through the arm), and siege of Sebas- 
topol. In 1860 he was appointed to the 
command of the forces in Ireland, which 
he held for the customary period of five 
years, and very shortly after he fixed his 
residence at the house of his brother at 
Linkwood, where he died. 

Sir George married at Malta, in 1826, 
Maria, third daughter of Hugh Mac- . 
donnell, Esq., of the family of Mac- 
donald of the Isles, who survives him. 
He had received the Peninsular medal 
with seven clasps, as also the Crimean, 
Turkish, and Sardinian ones, and he was 
a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He was made Colonel of the 32nd Foot 
on the 1st of April, 1863, and Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Rifle Brigade on the 
18th of April of the same year. 

Sir George Brown was a soldier of the 
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Wellington school, and consequently 
a strict disciplinarian. His manner was 
thought by some to be too abrupt and 
peremptory, and he was by no means 
a popular character whilst he held office 
at the Horse Guards. But those who 
knew him intimately were well aware 
that much of this roughness was mere- 
ly assumed, under the idea of support- 
ing discipline, and it is certain that as 
an individual he was ever ready to do 
any kindness in his power. Though he 
enforced the “ Regulations” with unpa- 
latable strictness whilst in command in 
the East, he was at least equally anxious 
to provide for the welfare of his men, 
and when wine for the sick was not 
forthcoming from the commissariat, he 
supplied it at his own expense. He also 
was a liberal contributor to thé Drum- 
mond Institute for soldiers’ daughters, 
and that he had a feeling for the higher 
ranks also, is evident from an anecdote 
which has been related by one of the 
parties :— 

“While adjutant-general, two officers 
who had been ordered for foreign ser- 
vice, applied to him for time to settle 
their debts prior to their departure. He 
replied that if he were to grant the ap- 
plication, other officers would be looking 
for the same privilege, and that there- 
fore the public service might suffer by 
the precedent—he could not accede to 
their request, In his blutf way, how- 
ever, he asked the amount of their debts, 
and upon being told, he replied, ‘ Very 
well; go to Cox’s. and you will find the 
money, and then be off at the time spe- 
cifie’.’”, This sum amounted to some 
hundreds of pounds, and they found it, 
as informed, at the army agent’s.” 





THE VEN. ARCHDEACON WItxIns, D.D. 

Aug. 13. At the Residence-house, 
Southwell, aged 80, the Ven. George 
Wilkins, D.D., Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham and Prebend of Southwell. 

The deceased, who was born at Nor- 
wich in 1785, was the youngest son of 
Mr. Wm. Wilkins, F.S.A., and brother of 
the Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy. He was educated at 
the Grammar School of Bury St. Ed- 
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mund’s, and was contemporary there 
with the late Bishop of London and 
other distinguished scholars who were 
trained under the mastership of Dr. 
Becher. He entered as undergraduate 
of Caius College, Cambridge, in 1803, 
and applied himself unremittingly to the 
University studies for nearly four suc- 
cessive years, residing in college during 
the whole period. He kept his public 
exercises against the first men of his 
year, but, owing to an attack of fever, 
at the period of taking his first degree, 
he failed to attain high academic honours. 
He removed to Oxford, where he studied 
divinity, until his ordination in 1808, 
at Norwich, to the curacy of Plumstead, 
on the title given him by the incumbent, 
Dr. Leigh, late Dean of Hereford. The 
Dean dying soon afterwards, Dr. Wil- 
kins entered upon the cure of Hadleigh, 
under the late Rector, Dr. Hay Drum- 
mond (uncle of the present Earl of Kin- 
noul), whose eldest daughter, by a second 
marriage, he married in September, 1811. 
In 1814 he was instituted to the vicarage 
of Lexington, in the county of Notting- 
ham, on the presentation of the late 
Earl Manvers, which small living he was 
permitted to retain with his curacy of 
Hadleigh; but in the following year, 
the Earl having presented him to the 
living of Lowdlam, he became resident 
upon this latter preferment in Notting- 
hamshire. ‘Two years afterwards the 
present Earl Manvers presented him to 
the Vicarage of St. Mary, Nottingham. 
The first sermon he preached in that 
church was on the occasion of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte’s death. His tall com- 
manding figure, his elegant composition, 
and his forcible style of delivery made 
him very popular as a preacher, and 
drew to the church a large congrega- 
tion. His ministrations in the parish 
lasted upwards of twenty-six years, and 
during that time he was exceedingly 
active and energetic in his labours. Two 
chapels of ease, viz. St. Paul’s and 
Trinity, were erected in the parish 
during his ministration, and a third, 
that of St. John’s, was begun before he 
resigned. In 1836 he originated a sub- 
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scription for the purpose of restoring 
St. Mary’s, for which purpose £2,000 
was subscribed. The galleries in the 
church were removed, and additional 
seats provided, making accommodation 
for 2,000 -persons. In the year 1842 
rumours became rife that the tower of 
St. Mary’s was unsafe, and it was there- 
fore closed for public worship. Attempts 
were made to obtain by a church-rate 
the means for placing the edifice in a 
suitable condition for divine worship, 
but the rate was defeated. On the 23rd 
of April, 1843, the nave of the church 
was however again opened for divine 
worship, and continued to be used until 
the 13th of October following, when it 
was once more closed in consequence of 
a false alarm that the fall of the tower 
was imminent. The congregation was 
struck with a panic and rushed to the 
doors. Dr, Wilkins and the Rev. J. T. 
White, one of the curates, who were 
officiating at the service, attempted to 
stay the alarm, and exhorted the people 
to remain, but without much success, 
and the consequence was that many per- 
sons were injured in their endeavours to 
leave the church. Dr. Wilkins finding 
very great difficulties in the way of 
raising the means for putting the church 
into a satisfactory condition, soon after- 
wards resigned the living. He preached 
his farewell sermon in Sneinton Church, 
where the services of St. Mary’s were 
being temporarily held, on Nov. 12, 
1843, and on the following day a gather- 
ing of his friends took place, and he was 
presented with a magnificent silver urn 
weighing 115 ounces as a testimonial of 
respect. His daughter was also at the 
same time presented with a gold watch. 
On leaving Nottingham he took up his 
residence at Southwell, and actively dis- 
charged his duties as Archdeacon of 
Nottingham (to which post he was ap- 
pointed in 1832 on the death of Dr. 
Barrow) up to the time of his death. 
He was the (last) canon residentiary of 
Southwell, and the restorations in the 
minster are entirely due to his taste and 
judgment. He preached his last sermon 
in Southwell Minster on the 30th of 
Gent, Mac. 1865, Vot. II. 
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July last, and took to his bed only five 
days previous to his death. 

Archdeacon Wilkins was an active 
minister of the Church, and in middle 
age a voluminous and successful author. 
His chief works were—“The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,” “ Body and Soul,” 
“The Two Rectors,” ‘The Convert,” 
“Trial of the Unitarians,” and “ Lec- 
tures on Infidelity,” mostly published 
by Longman and Co., and many of them 
repeated in several editions. He was 
particularly well read in patristic theo- 
logy, as his sermons and charges attest. 
In ecclesiastical matters he was mode- 
rate in his views, and while he was an 
active maintainer and asserter of sound 
Church principles and practices, he never 
went out of his way to offend persons of 
other denominations. He was by virtue 
of his office a member of Convocation, 
and for many years attended and took 
part in the discussions in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. During the last two or three 
sessions, however, he has been absent 
from its deliberations, from the declining 
state of his health. 








JosrrH Parkes, Esq. 

Aug. 10. In Wimpole-street, aged 
69, Joseph Parkes, Esq., a well-known 
political character. 

The deceased was born at Warwick on 
the 22nd of January, 1796. He went to 
a school at Worcester, and afterwards to 
the Glasgow University; but in his gene- 
ral reading Dr. Parr, who took a great 
interest in him, directed his studies, 
and recommended a course to which he 
rigidly adhered. His reading in this 
course was of the widest range, and 
comprehended many works that lie 
quite out of the beaten path. He chose 
his path in life as a solicitor, and having 
gone through a course of training of 
the highest kind, started in Birming- 
ham, first by himself and afterwards in 
partnership with Mr. Solomon Bray, the 
first Town-clerk of the Corporation of 
Birmingham. At the time of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union, Mr. Parkes 
was adviser to Mr. Atwood, the leader 
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of that movement. He did not quite 
approve its tendency, but at a later 
period, in the tumult of the reform agi- 
tation, he and some forty or fifty others 
who had hitherto held aloof joined it, 
and thenceforward he took a prominent 
part in its proceedings. He thus became 
acquainted with Mr. Edward Ellice, 
a most active member of Lord Grey’s 
ministry ; he also became a_ political 
agent of the party, aud he had a great 
deal to do with its election business. 
This necessitated his removal to Lon- 
don in 1832, and soon after he was ap- 
pointed by the Government Secretary to 
the Commission for inquiring into Pub- 
lic Charities. This office he held until 
he was appointed one of the Taxing 
Masters of the Court of Chancery. He 
was also appointed Secretary to the 
Municipal Corporation Commission, and 
was mainly instrumental in getting the 
Act passed (5 and 6 William IV.) for 
the reform of municipal corporations, 
which was based on the report of the 
Commission. He was in intimate poli- 
tical relations with, and enjoyed the 
friendship of, the leaders of every Libe- 
ral Ministry since the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Mr. Parkes married a 
granddaughter of Dr. Priestley. He 
leaves no family except Miss Bessie 
Parkes, whose literary talent is widely 
and favourably known. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Parkes was engaged on a 
work devoted to the investigation of the 
authorship of “ Junius’s Letters.” He 
was a terse and vigorous writer, and his 
mind was stored with facts and illustra- 
tions that gave richness and interest to 
all he wrote. 

“Few figures,” says “The Times,” 
“were better known about Pall-Mall 
and about the Houses of Parliament 
than that of Mr. Joseph Parkes. He 
belonged to the liberal side in politics, 
and in the midst of his party held a 
position of considerable influence. Few 
men in a secondary position were more 
trusted than he, few had a larger circle 
of friends, few were more completely in 
the current and full tide of political 
life. He had in his day been an ardent 
political soldier; he had entered with 
all his heart into the battle for reform; 
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and from that time forward he held in 
the great Whig army a place, if not of 
command, yet of trust and influence. 
Perhaps no man was better acquainted 
than he with the secret history of poli- 
tics during the last thirty or forty years. 
Latterly he was an important link of 
connection between the steady - going 
Whig and the swifter-going Radicals. 
He was on the most intimate terms with 
every section of the Liberal party. He 
was not only an earnest politician, he 
was an excellent lawyer; and he had 
literary tastes, faculty, and ambition *. 
Any one who, without knowing him, 
saw him two or three times in ~- the 
Reform Club, or slouching along Pall- 
Mall, slightly bent with years, would 
soon discover what manner of man he 
was. He seemed to know every second 
person he met, and not only to know him 
but to be on confidential terms with him, 
and to have something particular to say 
to him. He always seemed to have some- 
body by the button-hole, and to be en- 
gaged in secret conclave. There was a 
question to be put, or a question to be 
answered, and who so ready as Mr. 
Parkes? If any one on his side of poli- 
tics wanted information, whether of the 
past or of the present, Mr. Parkes was 
the man to apply to. If he could not at 
once give it he could get it. So people 
clung about him, and he was a most use- 
ful man in his party—useful not only 
because he was so well-informed and had 
such a wide circle of friends, but also 
because his judgment was of the sound- 
est, and he was ever active and loyal 
in offices of friendship. What was par- 
ticularly pleasant about him was that 
to the craft of a good politician he 
united the blunt sincerity of a frank, 
honest, kindly man.” 


Mr. Parkes was author of the follow- 
ing works— 


“A Statement of the Claim of the 
Subscribers to the Birmingham and 
Liverpool Railroad to an Act of Parlia- 
ment.” (Lond., 8vo., 1825, [two edi- 
tions]). The late Mr. M*Culloch has 





® These also were at the service of his party, 
The ‘Leicester Chronicle” says of him :— 
‘Mr. Parkes rendered good service to Mr. 
Evans at the election for Leicester in 1826, 
by his advice and personal exertions during 
that memorable contest ; he, and the late Lord 
Macaulay (then Mr. Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay) were among the contributors of the 
best election squibs which appeared in favour 
of the Liberal candidates.” 
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described this as a very interesting tract, 
containing various details illustrative of 
the rapid growth of manufactures, and 
of the internal trade of the country. 

“Governing Charter of the Borough 
of Warwick, 5 Will. and Mary, 18 
March, 1694; with a Letter to the 
Burgesses on the past and present state 
of the Corporation.” (Lond., 8vo., 1827.) 

“Introduction to the Poetical Works 
of Milton published by Pickering.” (3 
vols., 8vo., 1826.) 

“A History of the Court of Chancery ; 
with Practical Remarks.” (Lond., 8vo., 
1828.) Highly commended by Mr. (now 
Lord) Brougham in his famous speech 
in the House of Commons on law reform. 

“ Statutes and Orders of the Court of 
Chancery of the State of New York, 
recently revised and established; with 
some account of the Courts of Equity, 
Law of Real Property, and Registration 
in the United States, North America.” 
(Lond., 8vo., 1830.) 

“The Prerogative of creating Peers.” 
(Lond., 8vo., 1832, Anonymous.) 

He was a contributor to the “ Retro- 
spective Review,” and is supposed to have 
been the author of various political pam- 
phiets published anonymously. At one 
period he contemplated the publication 
of a Life of Henry Ireton, the Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and son-in-law of 
Cromwell. 


CHARLES WateERTON, Esq. 

May 26. At his residence, Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, aged 82, Charles 
Waterton, Esq., a celebrated naturalist. 

The deceased, who was the eldest son 
of Thomas Waterton, Esq., of Walton 
Hall, (the representative of un old Ca- 
tholic family from Lincolnshire,) by a 
sister of Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart., 
of Oxburgh, Norfolk, was born June 
8, 1782. He received his education at 
the Jesuit College of Stonyburst, Lan- 
cashire, where he acquired considerable 
proficiency in classical literature, al- 
though a large part of his time was 
given to the out-door study of natural 
history, and he was, in his own words, 
“rat-catcher to the establishment, and 
also fox-taker, founnart-killer, and cross- 
bow-charger, at the time when the young 
rooks were fledged. Moreover, I fulfilled 
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the duties of organ-blower and foot-ball 
maker, with entire satisfaction to the 
public.” The result of all this was 
agreeable. “I followed up my calling,” 
he says, “ with great success. The ver- 
min disappeared by the dozen ; the books 
were moderately well thumbed; and, 
according to my notion of things, all 
went on perfectly right.” 

At the age of twenty-one he was re- 
called home by his father, and soon after, 
by his parents’ desire, he paid a visit to 
Spain, where some of the Waterton 
family had established themselves in 
business, for, as he remarks in his 
“ Autobiography,” “ they were not con- 
sidered worthy to serve their own 
country, unless they would apostatize 
from the faith of their ancestors.” Here 
he met with many strange adventures— 
fever, earthquakes, &c., and was seized 
with sickness on his return home. In 
1804, he went out to superintend the 
estates of an uncle in Demerara, In 
1812, his father and uncle being dead, 
he delivered up his trust, and several 
subsequent visits which: he paid to South 
America were undertaken with no other 
object in view than the pursuit of na- 
tural history. The “ Wanderings” bear 
testimony to the wonderful adventures 
of Mr. Waterton during these visits. 
The vivacity with which these narra- 
tives abound render them the most 
charming productions of the kind in 
the English language. In 1829, Mr. 
Waterton married Miss Edmonstone, 
but she died within a year, leaving him 
a son. He afterwards made frequent 
journeys to Belgium aud Italy, which, 
together with his home life at Walton 
Hall, are most agreeably told by him- 
self in an autobiography, prefixed to his 
“ Essays on Natural History” collected 
from “Loudon’s Magazine.” Though 
he had nearly completed his eighty-third 
year, Mr. Waterton was hale and vi- 
gorous up to the day before his death, 
when he met with an accident by falling 
from a rustic bridge spanning a small 
stream which runs into the upper end of 
the lake surrounding the Hall. Medical 
aid was at once called in, but the shock 
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which the system had sustained was too 
great for him to rally from, and he died 
in the course of the following night. 

Mr. Waterton was, on his mother’s 
side, related to the Bedingfelds, Swin- 
burnes of Capheaton, Charletons of Ha- 
zleside, and other ancient Catholic fa- 
milies, and through his grandmother he 
was lineally descended from Sir Thomas 
More. He was himself a zealous Ca- 
tholic, as may be seen from many of his 
books, but he was also a most tolerant 
and kind-hearted man, and a liberal 
landlord. One of his well-known traits 
was never to allow a shot to be fired on 
his grounds, except to keep down the 
rabbits which infested them. The re- 
sult has been that in Walton Park many 
a rare bird and animal has made its 
haunt in safety, and the curious circum- 
stance may be therein seen of herons 
and other equally shy members of the 
feathered tribe remaining unmoved at 
the report of a gun. 

Mr. Waterton’s funeral took place on 
the 3rd of*June (the anniversary of his 
birth); the directions that he had long 
before given on the subject were strictly 
followed, and the ceremony was a very 
imposing one. The entrance hall of his 
ancestral home—standing quiet and grey 
on the green islet on which it is built, 
amid scenery of exceeding beauty, had 
been converted into a temporary chapel, 
draped with black, and before the door 
was a catafalque on which rested the 
coffin containing the deceased ; the coffin 
being of polished oak. At the head of 
the coffin was’a brass plate, on which 
were engraved the arms of the Water- 
ton family, with their motto, “ Better 
kinde friend than friend kinde.’ On 
the breast was a breast-plate, on which 
was engraved “Orate pro anima Caroli 
Waterton qui obiit die xxvm Maii, anno 
MDCCOLXV etat LXXXIII annos :” at the 
foot was a cross, After service in the 
chapel, the coffin, between ten and 
eleven, was borne in procession to the 
old water-gate of the Hall, the clergy 
and others bearing tapers, and the coffin 
being followed by Mr. Edmund Water- 
ton, son of the deceased, as chief 
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mourner. At the water-gate the coffin 
was placed on a barge, and the gentle- 
men who joined the funeral procession 
having taken their seats in the boats, 
the remains were borne towards their 
last earthly resting-place. There were 
also tenant farmers, cottagers on the 
estate, and others present, and, while 
the boats were moving in procession up 
the lake, these walked round its margin 
to the place of interment. The proces- 
sion was a sad one; but the ceremony 
was imposing, and the bearing of the 
dead across the waters which he had 
himself so often sailed upon in the ful- 
ness of life, suggested solemn thought 
which seemed to find an echo in the 
chanted Psalms, whose music came across 
the lake and stole up the uplands. At 
length the grave was reached. In his 
life Charles Waterton loved the woods, 
and his resting-place in death is in the 
heart of one on the banks of a “still 
water.” The spot is about a quarter of 
a mile from the house, but on a reach of 
the lake on the south side, and the man- 
sion is therefore shut out from view. It 
is not many yards from the "place where 
he met with the accident which resulted 
in his death, and for years it has been 
marked with a plain stone cross. The 
coffin having been lowered into the 
grave, and the mourners and others 
forming the funeral procession having 
landed, the Bishop of Beverley took his 
place at the head, with the clergy 
around, and Mr. E. Waterton and the 
other mourners at the foot. The bless- 
ing of the grave took place, and then 
the funeral -terminated with the canticle 
Benedictus. 

Of the character of the deceased, 
Mr. Alfred Ellis wrote thus to the 
“ Times” :— 


“He was one of those men whose life, 
reaching back and retaining many cha- 
racteristics of the past, contrasted the 
present sameness with a manner of life 
much more varied, but now almost for- 
gotten. Rising always at three in the 
morning, he gave an hour, as he said, 
‘to the health and preservation of the 
soul,’ and was then ready for the occu- 
pations and pursuits of the day. His 
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conversation and manners had that 
charm which comes of ancestry, of an- 
cient riches, and a polished education 
enlivened by a sparkling wit. In at- 
tachment to his religion be was as zealous 
as his great aucestor, Sir Thomas More, 
whose clock from the house at Chelsea 
still tells the hours at Walton Hall. His 
undoubting faith, and the consolations it 
afforded him, might, indeed, be envied 
by some of those who worship at other 
altars. His hospitality was kind and 
generous; a stewed carp from the lake 
carried you back to the ‘good old 
times,’ and furnished a dish not soon to 
be forgotten. To those who knew him 
well there was something remarkably 
genial in the society of the ‘good old 
squire,’ and his manner of receiving and 
bidding them adieu will be long remem- 
bered by his friends,” 





Rev. G. S. But. 

Aug. 20. At Almeley Vicarage, Here- 
fordshire, aged 66, the Rev. George 
Stringer Bull, Vicar of Almeley, and 
late Vicar of St. Thomas’, Birmingham. 

The deceased was the sixth son of the 
Rev. John Bull*, Patron and Rector of 
Pentlow, Essex, and Tattingstone, Suf- 
folk, who died at Tattingstone Sept. 24, 
1834, by Margaret his wife, only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Towndrow, Rector 
of Pentlow, and grandson of the Rev. 
John Bull, Rector of Inworth and Pent- 
low, Essex, who died February 13, 1802°, 
aud Catherine Boys his wife, who was 
of the ancient Kentish family of Boys, 
and granddaughter of James Boys, forty- 
four years Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, 
author of “ An Exposition on the Thirty- 
Nine Articles,” and celebrated as a great 
sermon writer °. 

The family of Bull was long settled at 
Barrow, in the parish of Cottesmore, 
Rutlandshire. George Stringer Bull 
was born at Stanway, near Colchester, 

issex, July 12, 1799. He was educated 
at home, and at twelve years old entered 
the Royal Navy. At nineteen he went 





* The above-named Rev. John Bull, Rector 
of Pentlow and Tattingstone, had eight sons, 
five of whom entered Holy Orders. 

» Gent. Mac., March, 1802, p. 275. 

© Morant’s Essex, and Dale’s Annals of Cog- 
geshall, pp. 178, 180, 257, 261, &c. 
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out as a Missionary Schoolmaster to 
Sierra Leone under the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, intending, when old 
enough, to take Holy Orders as a mis- 
sionary, but the colonial fever sent him 
home, and in the year 1823 he was 
ordained by the late Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt to the curacy of Hessle, near 
Hull; from Hessle, where he provided 
a parish school, he went to Hanging 
Heaton, near Dewsbury, and here also 
he greatly enlarged the parochial ma- 
chinery of the Church. He next re- 
moved to Bierley, near Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, where he induced his pa- 
troness, Miss Currer, to build a parsonage 
house, greatly enlarged the existing 
schools, and ultimately built two other 
schools in the out-districts of Sticker- 
lane and Bowling, besides making an 
addition to the small church at Bierley, 
which gave more accommodation to the 
working classes. From Bierley, in 1837, 
he went to the new and then unconse- 
crated church of St. James’s at Brad- 
ford, built and endowed by the muni- 
ficence of John Wogd, Esq., that ap- 
pointment having been given to him 
by Mr. Wood, with whom Mr. Bull 
had been associated in furthering the 
Ten Hours’ Bill. Here Mr. Wood first 
built a school, and Mr. Bull personally 
superintended the whole of the works, 
alike schcols, church, and parsonage, 
though during the time also acti:ely 
engaged in advocating the abridgment 
of factory labour for children, making 
speeches at different public meetings, 
with fearless courage, vigorous eloquence, 
and untiring perseverance; so that the 
name of “Parson Bull” became as a 
household word through a great part of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. From 
Bradford, in 1840, he removed to Bir- 
mingham, taking St. Matthew’s Church, 
then recently built, building parsonage 
house and schools, and collecting to- 
gether a large congregation. Seven 
years afterwards (1847) he took St. 
Thomas’s, one of the largest congrega- 
tions of working men in the kingdom. 
What he did in that vast parish of 
nearly 30,000 people, in schools, classes, 
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district visitings, by his Scripture read- 
ers, &c., none can tell, except those who 
resided in the town and carefully watched 
his labours. 

Last year, when in failing health, he 
was presented by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester to the vicarage of Almeley, where 
he died. 

Mr. Bull began life as a midshipman, 
and had throu, hout its course, in word 
and action, the frank and open bearing 
of a sailor, and was always regarded by 
his family as a model of uprightness, 
firmness, sincerity, and truth, an ori- 
ginal thinker, a decided and consistent 
Churchman, and an uncompromising 
preacher of Christ’s holy Gospel. He 
read up, very accurately, the Romish 
controversy, and thoroughly understood 
the entire question. He had a strong 
turn both for music and poetry, and 
wrote some touching lines on the 
Princess Alice’s love and tenderness to her 
dying father; see also his beautiful lines 
on the death of. Mrs. Oastler, in “‘ The 
Home,” vol. i. (1851), p. 35. Gifted with 
rare powers, he employed those powers 
with unflinching perseverance, throwing 
himself with restless energy into every 
cause which he espoused; in short, he 
was always writing and working as long 
as health and strength permitted. 

As a strenuous advocate of the claims 
of the factory children, he will, for 
generations, be associated with Richard 
Oastler, the latter known as “king” by 
the factory children, who used to call 
him “Parson Bull, his Archbishop.’’ 
Being identified” with him in political, 
economical, aud ecclesiastical convictions, 
and endowed with the same mental 
and moral idiosyncrasies, their attach- 
ment to one another has been compared 
to that of David and Jonathan, and 
they have both departed this life within 
the last four years. Richard Oastler 
died August 22, 1861 4 

Mr. Bull was the author of many 
single sermons and tracts in defence of 
the Church of England, in favour of 
the Ten Hours’ Factory Bill, on benefit 





4 Gent, MaG., Oct. 1861, p. 449. 
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societies, sick clubs, and other benevo- 
lent objects. He married, December 
2, 1825, Mary, daughter of Mr. John 
Coulson, merchant of Hull, and leaves 
a widow, five sons and one daughter. 
His remains were interred in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Birmingham, and at his funeral 
sermons, preached at St. Peter’s, Bir- 
mingham, by the Rev. J. B. Marsden, 
and at St. Thomas’s, Birmingham, by 
the Rev. J. C. Barrett, it has been said 
that more than 2,000 people were pre- 
sent. At Bradford also, in the parish 
church, where the Rev. J. H. Burfield 
preached a funeral sermon for Mr. Bull, 
on Sunday evening, September 17, it is 
stated in the “Bradford Review,” Satur- 
day, September 23, that “the church 
was crowded, every point, even of stand- 
ing room, being occupied, while hun- 
dreds were unable to obtain entrance.” 





Rev. Samvurt Ricxarps, M.A. 

Aug. 24. At Stowlangtoft, aged 70, 
the Rev. Samuel Rickards, M.A., for 
thirty-three years Rector of that parish. 

The deceased was of Oriel College, 
Oxford (B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820), of 
which College he was for some years 
a Fellow. In 1815 he had obtained the 
Newdigate (English verse) prize for 
“The Temple of Theseus,” and in 1819 
he won the English Essay prize for 
“The Characteristic Differences of 
Greek and Latin Poetry.” He was or- 
dained in 1820, and he was, in 1832, 
presented to the Rectory of Stowlang- 
toft, where the rest of his useful life 
was passed. - He was a learned theolo- 
gian and an earnest Churchman, but his 
religion rose far above the region of 
modern controversy. Though not de- 
spising the symbols, he was more careful 
to grasp and proclaim the realities of 
his faith. To his brother clergymen he 


was an invaluable counsellor and friend. 
In these unquiet times his advice has 
been a comfort and a guide to many in 
perplexity. Earnest and gentle himself, 
he always knew how to reconcile consci- 
entious principle with a considerate and 
peaceful walk. 


With all that learning 























which leads many to take their maxims 
too rigidly from the past, he distin- 
guished so clearly between the external 
usages and inner principles of bygone 
times, that he found no difficulty in har- 
monizing the lessons of tradition with 
the independence of modern thought 
and the tenets and present posture of 
the Established Church. His attain- 
ments were elegant as well as solid, and 
extended over a wide range of subjects. 
A most striking feature of his personal 
character was simplicity. He was simple 
in heart, in mind, in manners; simple 
of language in the pulpit, and in his 
intercourse with the poor and with his 
friends. There was a charm in this sim- 
plicity, and in the gentleness and 
benevolence attending it, which pos- 
sessed a singularly persuasive foree— 
a force far more effective than that of 
mere learning or authority. A vigorous 
common sense added strength to these 
amiable qualities, and completed a cha- 
racter of rare value as an example and 
guide in all the relations of life. 

Mr. Rickards was the author of the 
following works: “The Christian House- 
holder, or Book of Family Prayers ;” “A 
Parish Prayerbook;” “Short Sermons ;” 
“ Prayers, Morning and Evening of the 
Week, for a School ;” and “ Birdkeeping 
Boy.” He was also in a singular man- 
ner connected with the publication of 
the “Christian Year.” He was a very 
intimate friend of Mr. Keble, and to him, 
it is said, Mr. Keble entrusted a dupli- 
cate copy of the MS. of that celebrated 
work. Mr. Keble’s copy was lost in 
Wales, and to Mr. Rickards the world 
is indebted for a work which has passed 
through eighty-five editions, and is as 
familiar to American as to English 
readers. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 3. The Rev. Edward Budge (p. 391), 
who was of Christ’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1824, was author of “The Christian Naturalist,” 
12mo., 1838 ; ‘* On Christian Unity,” (a Visita- 
tion Sermon,) 1845; ‘Translation of St. Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on the Statutes, (Oxford 
Library of the Fathers,) 1849; ‘* The City of 
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God,’ (anonymous,) 12mo., 1850; ‘‘ The Mirror 
of History for Schools,’’ 12mo., 1851. 

Aug.18. The Rev. Harvey Marriott (p. 391) 
was of Worcester College, Oxford. He pub- 
lished “ Sermons for Family Reading,” 4 vols., 
8vo., (Hatchards,) and several smaller works 
of a religious character. 

Aug. 19. On board H.M.S, “ Tamar,’ on 
her homeward passage from Singapore, the 
Rev. William Hackett, late Military Chaplain 
at Malacca. 

Sept. 3. The Rev. G. W. Mahon (p. 525) 
published ‘‘A Manual of Arithmetic, adapted 
to the Money, Weights, and Measures of the 
Madras Presidency,” 1842; and ‘* Sermons,” 
1849. 

Sept. 11. At Llangollen, aged 70, the Rev. 
Alfred Lyall, Rector of Harbledown, near Can- 
terbury. He was Curate of Findon, Sussex, for 
many years, and was connected with that 
place by property and family ties, being the 
brother of the late member for Whitehaven, 
and of the late Dean of Canterbury. He was a 
man of great power of mind, and was the author 
of “Travels in Madeira,” ‘‘ A Metaphysical 
Work on Truth,” &e. Though these works had 
no extensive circulation, yet it is impossible to 
read them without perceiving that the writer 
was a man of deep thought and great abilities. 
He had also edited for many years in early 
life the *“‘ Annual Register,” and had occa- 
sionally contributed to the reviews. 

Sept.15. The Rev. Charles Edward Oakley 
(p. 526) was Scholar of Pembroke College and 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Shortly 
after his.ordination in 1855 by the Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, Mr. Oakley proceeded to the seat of 
war in the Crimea, and was attached as Chap- 

lain to a brigade of artillery. He was ordained 
Priest in 1856, and presented by Earl Ducie 
to Wickwar Rectory, in Gloucestershire. He 
was appointed Public Examiner in the School 
of Jurisprudence and Modern History, and 
Special Preacher before the University of Ox- 
ford in 1859-60. The Duke of Bedford ap- 
pointed Mr. Oakley to the rectory of St, Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, in September, 1863. He was 
an erudite scholar and theologian, an accom- 
plished European and Oriental (especially 
Syriac) linguist, an eloquent and effective 
preacher and speaker, and an indefatigable 
parish priest. He published “The English 
Bible and its History,” a lecture, two editions, 
1854; ‘“*A Son born to Naomi,” a sermon on 
the baptism of Prince Albert Victor; and the 
“Three Celestial Weapons,’ an anniversary 
sermon of the Prayer-book and Homily Society. 

Sept,20. At The Laurels, Woolston, South- 
ampton, aged 29, the Rev. Chesborough Le 
Poer Kennedy, M.A., only surviving son of 
Major John Mackenzie Kennedy, of the Staff, 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley. 

Sept.22. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 56, the 
Rev. Sir Brooke William Robert Boothby, Bt., 
Rector of Welwyn, Herts. He was the eldest 
son of the late Sir William Boothby, ninth 
baronet, by his first wife, Fanny, daughter of 
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J. H. Jenkinson, esq., and niece of the first 
Earl of Liverpool, and was born in 1809, and 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1829. He married in 1852 the 
daughter of the late Rev. Charles Boothby, of 
Sutton, Lincolnshire, and is succeeded in his 
baronetcy by his son, who is nine years of age. 
The baronetcy was conferred for services to 
the Stuarts. The patent, originally dated in 
1644, was signed by Charles I., but owing to 
the confusions of the time, was never sealed. 
At the Restoration Charles II. renewed the 
patent, with the date of 1660, and caused it to 
pass the seals, 

At Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts., aged 69, the 
Rev, Jonathan Hooper, second son of the late 
John Hooper, esq., of Hendford, Yeovil. 

Sept. 23. Suddenly, at the Vicarage, Ark- 
sey, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, aged 63, the 
Rev. William Stoddart, M.A. The deceased, 
who was formerly Head Master of the Doncas- 
ter Grammar School, on the day before his 
death went on a visit to a relative near Rother- 
ham. In getting into his dog-cart, on his re- 
turn, Mr. Stoddart’s foot slipped off the step, 
and he fell, and injured his left arm, but he 
did not complain of other injury. On the next 
morning he requested his wife to order him a 
cup of tea, and he had no sooner uttered the 
words than he was seized with sudden illness 
and died before medical aid could arrive. A 
verdict was found that he died from pulmo- 
nary apoplexy, induced by the fall. 

Sept. 24. Suddenly, at his Rectory, Mor- 
chard Bishop, aged 74, the Ven. John Bartho- 
lomew, Archdeacon of Barnstaple and Canon 
Residentiary of Exeter. See Onrrvary. 

Sept. 25. At Tiverton, aged 74, the Rev. 
William Henry Tucker. 

Sept. 26. At Englefield-green, aged 79, the 
Rev. 7. Linwood Strong, Hon. Canon of Dur- 
ham, and late Rector of Sedgefield. 

At Alphington, near Exeter, aged 55, the 
Rev. William Fisher, M.A., late of Bishops 
Itehington, Warwickshire. 

At Ashby Magna, Leicestershire, aged 65, 
the Rev. Edward Gibson, M.A., Vicar. 

Sept. 28. At Iffley, Oxford, the Rev. Robert 
Walker, M.A., Wadham College, Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy in the University of 
Oxford. 

At Longeroft’s Hall, Staffordshire, after a 
few days’ illness, aged 55, the Rev. Henry 
Cotton Arden. 

At Clifton Rectory, near Nottingham, the 
Rev. W. Holdsworth, D.D. 

Sept. 29. At Breadsall Rectory, near Derby, 
aged 65, the Rev. Henry Robert Crewe, for 
thirty-five years Rector of Breadsall, and se- 
cond son of the late Sir Henry Crewe, bart., 
of Calke Abbey, Derbyshire. He was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1826, M.A. 
183°), and published: “ The Church of Eng- 
land Pro and Con,” 1843; ‘Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, by One who Fears God and Re- 
gards Men,” 1846; “ Letter to Viscount Feild- 
ing on his Secession to the Church of Rome,” 
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1850; ‘“*The War of Satan and the Battle of 
God,” 1854; ‘*The War of Prophecy,” 1854; 
and various sermons on public occasions. 

Sept. 30. The Rev. William Charles Clacke, 
Rector of Moreton Hampstead and Wool- 
borough, Devon. 

Oct. 1. Aged 49, the Rev. W. P. Macder- 
mott, Chaplain of the Westminster Hospital. 
He was suddenly taken ill while preaching at 
St. Jude’s, Chelsea, and expired a few hours 
afterwards. 

Oct. 4. At Bower Hall, Steeple Bumpsted, 
Essex, the Rev. J. Norman Pearson, formerly 
Principal of the Church Missionary College, 
Islington, and subsequently Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells. See Onr- 
TUARY. 

In Foulis-terr., Onslow-sq., aged 45, the 
Rev. Charles Parson Hobbs, M.A., Chaplain 
of Bethlehem Hospital. 

Oct. 8. At his residence, Bar Hill, Pendle- 
ton, aged 65, the Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., 
Rector of Christ Church, Salford, and Hon. 
Canon of Chester. See Onirvary. 

The Rev. Henry Boyick Scougall, Curate of 
Ilfracombe. He was of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1854, and 
published, ‘‘ Choral Service: a Sermon,” 1863. 

Oct.11. At Lilanfaethlu Rectory, Holyhead, 
aged 44, the Rev. Canon Lloyd, M.A., Rector 
of Llanfaethlu, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

Oct. 12. At Brighton, aged 80, the Rev. 
Charles David Maitland, Incumbent of St. 
James's in that town. He was of St. Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge (B.A. 1824), and 
published, “Exposition of the Eighth and 
Tenth Chapters of the Epistle to the Romans ;”” 
** Lectures on the Days of Noah, &c. ;” ‘* Dis- 
courses on the Humanity and Deity of Christ ;” 
‘Discourses on the Parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins ;” ‘* Discourses on the Parable of the Pro- 
digal Son ;” ‘‘ The Trial by Fire,’”’ (a Visita- 
tion Sermon). 

Oct. 15. At Otley, very suddenly, the Rev. 
Joshua Hart, B.A., Vicar. 

Oct. 18. Aged 61, the Rev. James Hazel, 
B.A., Incumbent of Nettlebed, Oxon., and for- 
merly of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Oct. 20. At the Rectory, Stanton, aged 78, 
the Rev. George Bidwell, M.A., fifty-four years 
Rector of the parishes of Stanton, All Saints, 
and St. John the Baptist, Suffolk. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 3, 1862. At Doreh, Papua, Wm. Henry 
Rowlestone Jessop, esq., M.A., eldest son of 
the late James Jessop, esq., of Crayford, Kent. 
He was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
(B.A. 1854,) and published ‘* A Complete Deci- 
mal System of Moneys and Measures,” (Lond., 
12mo., 1855); and “Flindersland and Sturt- 
land, or the Inside and Outside of Australia,” 
(Lond., 2 vols., 8vo., 1862). Though it occurred 
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so long ago, his death was just announced in 
the “ Times,” Aug. 26, 1865. 

May 26, 1865, Samuel Frederick Milford, esq. 
(p. 526), was of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1819, M.A. 1822. 

June 4. At her residence, Martha, relict of 
Dr. Hensley, and eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Mitton, esq., of the Chase, Enfield. 

June 30. At Hongkong, of fever, aged 36, 
Susan Harriet Sophia, second surviving dau. 
of Robert Baxter, esq., of Queen’s-sq., West- 
minster. Of this devoted lady the late Bishop 
of Victoria writes :—‘‘ More than five years 
ago Miss Harriet Sophia Baxter dedicated her 
life and talents to the work of Christian edu- 
cation among Chinese females, and went to 
Hongkong unsupported by any missionary 
society, and dependent for the pecuniary means 
of working out her beneficent schemes of mis- 
sionary usefulness on her own private re- 
sources and those of her family, with the 
assistance of the Society for Promoting Female 
Education in the East, and other friends on 
the spot. In the multitude and variety of her 
zealous and energetic labours she prematurely 
wore out her strength, and has entered early 
into her rest. How great has been the loss 
sustained by the missionary cause in the re- 
moval of this devoted and efficient labourer 
is proved by the sorrow prevalent among 
Europeans and Chinese at Hongkong, where 
she has secured a permanent place in the af- 
fectionate memory and respect of the native 


race, for whose benefit she cheerfully sacri- ~ 


ficed the endearments of her native land and 
home.” 

July 14. Accidentally drowned at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, aged 28, Nathaniel Godol- 
phin Burslem, esq., V.-C., late Capt. of H.M.’s 
4th Batt. 60th Royal Rifles. 

July 28, At Taunton, aged 78, William Bick- 
ford Row, esq. He had resided in Newfound- 
land during the greater part of his life, en- 
gaged in the practice of the law, and he was 
for many years a member, first of the As- 
sembly, and afterwards of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Island. 

July 31, At Bombay, the Hon. Juggonath 
Sunkersett, the recognised representative of 
the Hindoo community of Bombay for the last 
thirty years. He shewed considerable ca- 
pacity for public business, and took an active 
interest in the municipal affairs; and his ser- 
vices in the Legislative Council have been valu- 
able to Government. He was almost invariably 
selected as president of public meetings of his 
countrymen, and memorably so of the great 
meeting which voted the Victoria and Albert 
Museum as a memorial of the transfer of India 
to the Crown, and of the loyalty of the people 
of Bombay to the person and government of 
Her Majesty. He was president of the com- 
mittee selected to carry out the resolution of 
that meeting, and president also of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, the Bombay Association, 
and of the Board of Trustees of the Elphin- 
stone funds. He was one of the first members 
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of the Board of Education; and as one of the 
founders of the Elphinstone College and for his 
labours in promoting education generally in 
Western India he will be especially remembered. 
The “Bombay Saturday Review” says of the 
deceased : ‘* He owed nothing to caste, nothing 
to wealth, and everything to the native force 
of character ; in a word, he was a Mahratta, 
a type of the race of Nana Furnavees and 
Rajah Dinker Rao. Bombay will never again 
find so remarkable a representative. Even in 
the accidental accessories of his unique position 
he was perfect. His complexion was fair as 
a high-caste Brahmin’s; that is, he was as 
fair as an Englishman ora German. His eyes 
were large and brilliant, indicating mental 
power, and lighting up a strongly chiselled 
fate full of character, and which in youth 
must have been strikingly handsome. He was 
tall and commanding in appearance, and his 
manners those of the dignified and thoroughly 
well-bred Hindoo gentleman.” 

At Kurnool, Madras Presidency, aged 29, 
Robt. Murray Embley, esq., Assistant-Director 
of Revenue Settlement. 

Aug. 2. At Landour, Maurice Henry Fitz- 
Maurice, Capt. and Adjt. of the 11th Brigade, 
R.A., eldest son of Major-Gen. FitzMaurice, 
of Drayton Green, Ealing, Middlesex. 

Aug. 4. At Mussoorie, Himalayas, aged 38, 
Lieut. George Rogers, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade, 
third son of the late William Grimwood 
Rogers, esq., of Norwich. 

Aug.10. At Sydney, N.S.W., George Kil- 
gour Ingelow, esq., Manager of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, and eldest son of the late 
William Ingelow, esq., formerly of Boston. 

At Challeesgaum, Kandeish, aged 22, Eleanor 
M’Dowall, wife of Lieut. Gordon F. Birdwood, 
and dau. of Gen. Stockley. 

Aug. 12. At Caleutta, Lieut. Richmond 
Shakespear, of H.M.’s 36th N.I., eldest son of 
the late Col. Sir R. C. Shakespear, C.B. 

Aug. 14. At Saugor, Central India, Fanny, 
wife of Capt. William Brown, R.A., and dau. 
of W. E. Lycett, of Bowdon, Cheshire. 

Aug.-16. At Mooltan, Punjaub, aged 34, 
Capt. G. W. Manson, H.M.’s Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

At Seroor, Bombay Presidency, aged 22, 
Mary Frances, wife of James Philips, esq., of 
the Poona Irregular Horse. 

Aug. 17. At Cawnpore, Frederick Madan 
Maitland Mapleton, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 88th 
Foot (Connaught Rangers). 

At Surat, Bombay, aged 35, Chas. Jas. Rich- 
ardson, Capt. H.M.’s 8th N.I., eldest son of 
the late C. W. Richardson, esq. 

Aug. 18. At the Sanatorium; Parasnauth, 
Bengal, while in sole medical charge of the 
station, aged 23, Robert William Lawless, esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s 23rd Regt., eldest son 
of the Rev. George Lawless, Chaplain to the 
Forces. 

Aug. 19. Roger Carmichael Robert Owen, 
esq. (p. 527), was of St. John’s College, Cams 
bridge, B.A. 1850, 
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At Clifton, aged 78, John Karslake, esq., late 
of Sidmouth, Commander R.N., J.P. for the 
county of Devon. He entered the navy in 
January, 1799, under the flag of Lord Bridport, 
in the Channel; assisted at the capture of 
several privateers in the West Indies; was 
present July 12th, 1801, in the battle by Sir 
James Saumarez with the Franco-Spanish 
squadron near Cadiz, and was frequently in 
collision with the batteries on the French coast. 
On the renewal of hostilities in 1803, he joined 
the “‘ Victory,’’ 100, flag-ship of Lord Nelson ; 
and in the.following year, by his individual 
exertions, extinguished an alarming fire which 
broke out in the cockpit of that ship. He next 
accompanied Lord Nelson to the West Indies, 
and for his meritorious conduct at the battle of 
Trafalgar was promoted the next day to’ a 
lieutenancy in the ‘‘ Belleisle,” 74. He next 
served in the Channel, where he jumped over- 
board and saved the life of a seaman and of 
First-Lieutenant Caulfield. He afterwards 
served off Toulon and in the ‘‘Scheldt ;” but 
in November, 1815, he was placed on half- 
pay, and had not since been afloat. He retired 
with the rank of Commander on the Ist Octo- 
ber, 1852. 

Aug. 24. At Toronto, Catharine, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. D. Cameron, C.B. 

Aug. 31. At Poona, aged 44, Alexander 
Kinloch Forbes, esq., one of the Judges of 
H.M.’s High Court of Bombay, and youngest 
son of the late John Forbes Mitchell, esq., of 
Thainston, Aberdeenshire. 

Sept.3. At Almorah, Lieut. John Kennedy 
McCausland, second son of Lieut.-Gen. Mc- 
Causland, C.B. 

At Wellington Park, Clifton, Bristol, Mary 
Levina, relict of the Rev. John Hare, Tully 
Corbet Rectory, Ballibay, co. Monaghan, and 
dau. of the late Matthew Pennefather, esq., 
D.-L., New Park, co. Tipperary. 

Sept. 8. Between Singapore and Penang, on 
board the P. and 0.8.N. Co.’s ship ‘ Behar,” 
on his way home invalided, aged 31, Lieut. 
Henry George Hale, R.N., lately in command 
of H.M.’s gunboat “‘ Weasel,” second son of 
Edward Hale, esq., of Hambledon House, 
Hants. 

Sept. 10. At Trevor House, Warwick-gar- 
dens, Kensington, aged 74, Nathaniel Soames, 
esq., formerly of Northwood, Ruislip, Middle- 
sex. He was the second son of the late Natha- 
niel Soames, esq., of Newlands, Herts. (who 
died Oct. 28, 1850, at the advanced age of 88), 
and younger brother of the late Rev. Henry 
Soames, Rector of Stapleford-Tawney, and of 
Shelley, Essex, and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, who died October, 1860%, Mr. 
Nathaniel Soames was born Aug. 9, 1791, and 
married Aug, 9, 1831, the only dau. of George 
Soames, esq., of Pinner, by whom he leaves no 


family, and has bequeathed the following sums . 


to the undermentioned charitable institutions : 
Loadon University Hospital, £4,000; Great 
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Northern Hospital, £4,000; West London Hos- 
pital, £2,000. His remains were interred at 
Brompton Cemetery. 

At Galle, Ceylon, on his passage to England, 
aged 33, George Stretton Watson, esq., Capt. 
H.M.’s 88th Connaught Rangers, youngest son 
of John Watson, esq., of Beeston, Notts. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 28, William 
Robinson, esq., Capt. 17th Regt., son of the 
Ker. Sir George Stamp Robinson, bart., of 
Cra:.iord, Northants. 

At Kensington, aged 66, Mr. Geo. Linley, the 
Yorkshire poet and composer, who has written 
and set to music some of our best modern ballads. 
He was the son of a Leeds tradesman, and was 
in great measure self-taught. He commenced 
writing verses before he was eighteen,—some 
of his earliest productions appearing in the 
** Leeds Intelligencer.” He was a satirist, as 
well as a ballad writer; and his last published 
poem of the satirical order, “‘The Modern 
Hudibras,”’ had a large sale. 

Sept. 11. At Woolwich, aged 57, Major Geo. 
Bayly, Staff Officer of Pensioners (late 35th 
Regt.) He was grandson of the late Colonel 
Nicholas Bayly, Grenadier Guards, M.P. for 
Anglesey (brother of Henry, first Earl of Ux- 
bridge), and nephew of the late Gen. Sir Henry 
Bayly, G.C.H., formerly commanding the 
Brigade of Guards, and Col. of the 8th Regt. 
(King’s Own). 

At Murree, Upper Provinces, Bengal, Adam 
Ferguson, esq., Capt. 42nd Royal Highlanders 
(Black Watch), only son of the late Rear-Adm. 
John Macpherson Ferguson. 

Sept. 12, At the Bungalow, Londonderry, 
aged 33, Capt. Poole F. Shuldham, late of 
H.M.’s 73rd Regt., Adjt. of the Londonderry 
Light Infantry. 

Sept. 14. At his residence, the Dove House, 
Pinner, Middlesex, aged 82, John Weall, esq. 

Sept. 15. At sea, within a few days’ sail of 
Ceylon, en route from Singapore to the Neil- 
gherry Hills, Major G. H. Atkinson, late 42nd 
Regt. M.N.1.A., doing duty 34th Regt. C.L.I. 

Matthias Wolverley Attwood, esq. (p. 534), 
was formerly M.P. for Greenwich. 

Sept. 17. Suddenly, of heart disease, on 
board of H.M.S. “ Racer,” at Leghorn, aged 
41, Andrew M’Clure, esq., M.A., M.D., Sur- 
geon of the said ship. 

At Wester Elchies, aged 77, James William 
Grant, esq. He went to India in the year 
1807, and remained there for forty-four years, 
where he attained to a judgeship. During his 
Indian residence he spent his leisure in the 
study of astronomy, and on his return to Scot- 
land, where in consequence of the death of his 
elder brother he had succeeded to the family 
property, he gave his time entirely to scientific 
and artistic pursuits. Astronomy continued to 
be his favourite amusement, though varied by 
the study of botany, natural history, and 
painting, in all of which he attained consider- 
able proficiency. To further his astronomical 
studies, Mr. Grant purchased the great ‘ trophy 
telescope,’ to which a prize was awarded at 
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the Great International Exhibition of 1851. 
For this valuable instrument he built an ob- 
servatory, with a revolving roof, within a very 
short distance of Elchies House. This build- 
ing was finished and furnished at a cost of 
several thousand pounds, and is considered 
to be the best and largest extra-meridian ob- 
servatory that ever was constructed in Scot- 
land. It has been visited by the most eminent 
scientific men in the world. Last year, how- 
ever, the telescope was parted with. Mr. 
Grant’s services to astronomical science were 
acknowledged by his being chosen an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London. 

Sept. 18. At Erith, aged 51, Col. Charles 
Hogge, C.B., Royal (late Bengal) Artillery, and 
Member of the Ordnance Select Committee. 

At Brighton, Harriet Georgina, wife of Col. 
Pierrepont Mundy, R.A. 

Sept. 19. From the swamping of a boat at 
the Massaruni Falls in the Essequebo River, 
British Guiana, aged 30, Capt. Henry Clements 
De La Poer Beresford, youngest son of the late 
John De La Poer Beresford, esq., and nephew 
of His Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland; 
Mr. R. D. Stewart, a merchant of Georgetown ; 
Mr. Rowley, a second engineer of H.M.S. 
“ Steady ;” Mr. Lionel Parks, of the Barbadoes 
Post-office ; Mr. Christie, of the Demerara 
Post-office ; and two boatmen. The following 
particulars of the melancholy accident are given 
in the Demerara papers :— 

“A large party of friends were upon a visit 
to Demerara from Barbadoes; amongst them 
was a picked ‘Eleven’ engaged to play a re- 
turn cricket-match with the Georgetown Club, 
which had gone over to that island in February 
last, and suffered a defeat at the hands of its 
players. To gentlemen thus accredited every 
house was opened, and the inhabitants vied 
with each other in making their stay as agree- 
able as possible. Besides a public ball, and 
a succession of private entertainments which 
were got up out of compliment to the strangers, 
an excursion to the Penal Settlement in one of 
the colonial steamers to extend over three days 
was arranged under the direction of Mr. Bagot, 
Comptroller of H.M.’s Customs, and Capt. Be- 
resford, Private Secretary and son-in-law to 
the Governor. H.M.S. ‘Aurora,’ under the 
command of Sir Leopold MeClintock, with her 
tender, the ‘Steady,’ having arrived off the 
bar about the same time, the officers were in- 
vited to join the party, and on the morning of 
Sept. 18, the steamer ‘Berbice’ left George- 
town with thirty-nine gentlemen on board, of 
whom seventeen were officers of H.M.S. ‘ Au- 
rora’ and ‘Steady,’ including Capt. MeClin- 
tock, fifteen visitors from Barbadoes, and seven 
from Georgetown. The route to the Penal Set- 
tlement is most interesting. The prison is 
situated on a rising ground on the banks of 
the river Massaruni, near its junction with the 
Curguni and the Essequeb& and about thirty 
miles from the mouth of the latter river. Ves- 
sels of almost any tonnage can proceed to the 
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settlement, and, indeed, some distance beyond 
it, when they are stopped by the Falls, or 
Rapids, which occur in these rivers in quick 
succession. These falls have a singularly bold 
and picturesque appearance, and consist of im- 
mense masses, or boulders, of granite stretch- 
ing across the river from shore to shore, as if 
at some remote period the waters had been 
held back by a solid barrier of rock, through 
which, at last, they had forced a passage, 
leaving huge fragments behind, around which 
they swirl and boil perpetually before rushing 
forth in a fearful current with a fall of several 
feet in the course of a few yards. The excite- 
ment, not unmixed with a sense of danger, 
which most persons feel who visit for the first 
time these romantic spots, makes it almost 
a point of honour,” (observes the Demerara 
Gazette,) ‘‘to ‘shoot the falls,’ either in a 
light Indian canoe, or in the stronger boats 
of the woodcutters ; much—indeed, everything 
as regards a successfu) passage — depending 
upon the nerve and skill of the steersman in 
selecting the proper channel, and keeping the 
head of the craft well down the stream. It 
was in attempting to shoot one of these falls, 
known as the Koestabrock Falls, that the de- 
plorable accident occurred. The party of ex- 
cursionists, after staying the first night at the 
settlement, started on the morning of Sept. 19 
for a woodcutting station belonging to Mr. 
Faucet, some twelve or fourteen miles further 
up the Massaruniriver. As the difficulties of 
navigation would not permit the steamer to go 
up, they left her behind, and proceeded in 
three large well-built and well-manned boats 
belonging to the settlement. Having arrived 
at Mr. Faucet’s in safety, they were in the 
very region of the falls, and in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the river, and leaving their 
boats, except the heaviest, to be towed up, 
the party proceeded on foot through the forest, 
intending to visit the Warra Namba. Having 
reached the end of the bush-path, or portage, 
they re-embarked in the two boats belonging 
to the settlement, the ‘Lady Barkly,’ and 
‘Lady Wodehouse,’ and in other smaller 
boats which had been sent on; the smaller 
boats then started for the Warra Namba, and 
it was fully expected that the others would 
follow. Those in these boats, however, de- 
cided upon returning and shooting the Koesta- 


‘ brock Falls at once. They started, the ‘ Lady 


Barkly’ leading the way, with fourteen sitters 
and nine of a crew, the ‘Lady Wodehouse’ 
following with twelve sitters and nine of a 
crew. The first-named boat passed the dan- 
gerous rapid safely, but the ‘ Wodehouse,’ 
when she came in the middle, shipped two 
seas. The steersman seems to have lost his 
presence of mind, and let her come side-on to 
the swell; the consequence was, that she 
swamped at once, and, being a tent-boat, with 
the whole party under the awning, they, of 
course, were dragged down with her. From 
what the survivors state, all seem to have es- 
caped from her except Capt. Beresford, Mr, 
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Rowley, of H.M.S. ‘ Steady,’ and Mr. Lionel 
Parks, of H.M.’s Post-office, Barbadoes. All 
the rest struck out gallantly for the shore, 
which some only were fortunate in reaching. 
After a long and diligent search, the remains 
of all the deceased were found; those of Capt. 
Beresford and Mr. Stewart were brought back 
to Georgetown for interment; the others being 
buried in the beautiful cemetery at the settle- 
ment, where the service was performed by the 
chaplain. The conduct of the officers of H.M.S. 
* Aurora’ and ‘Steady,’ who were in the lost 
boat, is described as having been most gal- 
lant; “‘they behaved,” it is recorded, “as 
such men always do, and regardless of their 
own safety, were instrumental in saving several 
of the survivors. In this Mr. Allman of the 
‘Aurora’ particularly distinguished himself; 
Mr. Parris, of Barbadoes, also displayed the 
utmost coolness and courage: twice did these 
gentlemen assist Mr. Christie, and place him 
at the bottom of the boat which was floating 
near at hand, but the rapidity of the current 
swept him off.” 

Capt. Beresford was born in St. Vincent, in 
which island his father was for many years 
Colonial Secretary. He was educated at Rugby, 
and at Armagh College, and entered the army 
at the age of eighteen as an ensign in the 69th 
Regt. While that Regiment was stationed at 
Barbadoes in 1857, he married the youngest 
dau. of H. E. Fras, Hincks, C.B., the Governor, 
of whose family he has since been a member. 
He has been aide-de-camp, and private secre- 
tary, and filled the latter office at the time of 
the accident. He retired from the army in 
1862, having attained the rank of captain, and, 
soon after, accepted the office of Capt. and 
Adjutant of the Georgetown Militia. The 
Town Council of Georgetown, at a special 
meeting on the 21st, moved an address of 
sympathy to the Governor on the loss of his 
son-in-law, declaring that “it felt that in the 
death of Capt. Beresford the community had 
lost one who by his amiability of character 
and urbanity of manner had made himself 
the favourite of all classes.” The Burbadoes 
Eleven also presented addresses of condolence 
to His Excellency, and to the members of the 
Georgetown Cricket Club. 

Lieut.-Gen. Henry William Gordon (p. 534) 
entered the Royal Regt. of Artillery, as second 
lieut., Aug. 17, 1803, and became first lieut. 
Sept. 12 following. He served in the expedi- 
tion to Naples in 1805, and at the subsequent 
occupation of Sicily. He was also present at 
the battle of Maida, for which he received the 
silver war-medal and clasp, and was afterwards 
present at the attack and surrender of the rock 
of Scylla in 1806. 

At Quebec, Robert Dundas, esq., Rifle 
Brigade, eldest son of Sir David Dundas, 
bart., of Beechwood and Dunira. 

Sept. 20. ‘At Paris, aged 35, Augusta Jane 
Lawrence, only dau. of the late Col. Patrick 
Martin Hay, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Reading, Eleanor, second dau. of the late 
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John Smart, esq., of Trewhitt House, North- 
umberland, a Deputy-Lieut. of the County. 

Sept. 21. At Penzance, aged 59, Henry 
Clark, third son of Baldwin D. Duppa, esq., of 
Hollingbourne House and Malmaynes Hall, 
Kent. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Fanny, widow of the 
Rev. J. H. Nurse, of Clifton, near Bristol. 

At Bewell House, Hereford, aged 19, Emily, 
youngest daughter of F. H. Thomas, esq. 

In St. Martin’s, Stamford, aged 70, Joseph 
Phillips, esq. 

At Great Ropers, near Brentford, Emily 
Eliza, second dau. of the late John Hirst, esq., 
formerly Capt. in the R.H. Guards (Blue), J.P. 
and D.L. for the county of Essex. 

At Hillhead, Dunkeld, N.B., aged 75, Henry 
Fisher, esq., M.D., late of 7th (Royal Fusiliers) 
and 63rd Regts. 

Sept. 22. In Delamere-terr., Hyde-park, 
Isabella, wife of Rear-Adm. Denham, F.R.S. 

From the effects of sunstroke, aged 33, 
Stewart Collis, esq., of the General Post-office, 
London, youngest son of the late Rev. Robert 
Collis, Rector and Prebendary of Kilconnell, 
co. Galway, brother of the Rev. Dr. Collis, 
Head Master of Bromsgrove School. 

At St. Petersburgh, Dr. Christian H. Pander, 
the Russian naturalist. His long and success- 
ful career of scientific activity commenced in 
1817. After publishing, in common with 
d’ Alton, a well-known “ Atlas of Comparative 
Osteology,” his activity took a new direction, 
as manifested by his geological illustrations of 
the countries lying between Orenburg and 
Bokhara, his journey in the Crimea, and par- 
ticularly by his ‘‘ Contributions to the Geology 
of the Russian Empire.” To this last-men- 
tioned work Murchison, De Verneuil, and Von 
Keyserling were greatly indebted, as they fully 
acknowledged in their large work ‘‘ Russia in 
Europe and the Ural Mountains.” The same 
authors also benefited much by the assistance 
of Dr. Pander in their identification of the 
fossil fishes of the Devonian period in Russia 
with those of the old red sandstone of Scot- 
land, a subject which was subsequently worked 
out with great ability by Pander in his re- 
markable paleontological publication, ‘‘ The 
Ichthyolites of the Devonian Rocks of Russia.” 
Finally, when he died, Dr. Pander had ad- 
vanced far in the preparation of an elaborate 
work on the fossils of the carboniferous rocks 
of the same empire. Dr. Pander was, we be- 
lieve, a native of Riga, and, fortunately for the 
the men of science of Western Europe and 
America, his works have all been published in 
the German language. 

At Woolley Park, Yorkshire, aged 68, Godfrey 
Wentworth, esq. The deceased was the grand- 
son and representative of Godfrey Wentworth 
Armytage, who, pursuant to the will of his 
grandfather Godfrey Wentworth, esq., M.P., 
of Woolley and Hickleton, who died Jan. 18, 
1789, aged 84», changed the surname of Army- 
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tage for Wentworth on March 10, 1789. The 
deceased served the office of High Sheriff of the 
county of York in 1862. Arms, Sable, a chevron 
between three leopard’s heads or, a crescent 
for difference. 

On board the P. and O. steamship “ Car- 
natic,” between Aden and Suez, on his passage 
home, David Charles Bell, Lieut. H.M.’s 17th 
Bombay N.I. 

At Thury Harcourt, near Caen, John Thomp- 
son Gordon, esq., advocate, Sheriff of Mid- 
lothian. 

At Kensington, Elizabeth Jane, widow of 
Major Graham, late of the 2nd R.N.B. Dra- 
goons (Scots Greys), and Richardby, Cumber- 
land. 

At Northcote, Gloucestershire, aged 72, Wil- 
liam Theophilus Buchanan, esq., formerly of 
the 13th Light Dragoons. 

At St. Anne’s, co. Dublin, Elizabeth, wife of 
Benjamin Lee Guinness, esq., M.P. 

Sept. 23. At his residence, Rose-hill, Forest- 
hill, Surrey, aged 86, Thomas Farncomb, esq., 
J.P. for Surrey, long a member of the Court of 
Aldermen, and who had filled the office of 
Lord Mayor of London. Mr. Farncomb was 
a native of Sussex, and the descendant of an 
ancient family, several members of which have 
been for many generations large proprietors of 
land, and extensively engaged in agriculture 
in that county. When young he came to Lon- 
don and applied himself to commercial pur- 
suits, becoming at length the proprietor of one 
of the largest wharfs on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, which he occupied for about half 
a century, carrying on the business of a 
wharfinger with great success. He was also 
a merchant and shipowner, and one of the 
earliest promoters of the London and West- 
minster Bank, the first joint-stock bank esta- 
blished in the city of London, and of which he 
was long a director. For more than twenty 
years he was a magistrate for Surrey and 
Sussex. In 1840 he was elected one of the 
sheriffs of London and Middlesex, his colleague 
being the late Mr. Alderman Gibbs, and in the 
following year was chosen Alderman for the 
ward of Bassishaw. In 1849, being then ad- 
vanced in life, he was raised to the dignity of 
Lord Mayor, and during his year of office he 
dispensed the hospitalities of the Mansion- 
house with princely munificence, entertaining 
on one occasion in the year of preparation for 
the Great Exhibition the mayors of all the 
principal cities and towns in the kingdom at 
a sumptuous banquet. Among his friends and 
fellow-citizens he was much esteemed for his 
agreeable manners and amiable disposition, 
On resigning his gown as an alderman in 1859, 
he was succeeded by the late Mr. Alderman 
Conder, who in turn was succeeded as alder- 
man of the ward of Bassishaw by Mr. Alderman 
Stone, a nephew of Mr, Farncomb. The late 
Alderman was never married, and Mr, Alder- 
man Stone will, it is understood, succeed to 
the bulk of his great wealth. 

At Plas-tir-ion, Ruthin, North Wales, aged 
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36, Louisa, wife of Abraham Wells, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Standish Grady, 
Elton House, co. Limerick. 

At Meopham Park, Tunbridge, Kent, aged 
70, John Frederick Herring, animal painter to 
Her late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Mr. Herring was born in 1795, in Surrey, his 
father being a native of America, who had 
settled in London as a tradesman. From an 
early age he displayed.a taste for painting, but 
his juvenile efforts were confined to the filling 
in of coach-panels and shop sign-boards. The 
first impulse towards that department of art in 
which he obtained so much success, was given 
in the enthusiasm with which he witnessed 
a race for the St. Leger, at Doncaster, to whick 
he went at the age of eighteen in search of 
employment. For several years after this the 
laborious occupation of a stage coachman, be- 
tween Wakefield and Lincoln, and subsequently 
between London and York, was varied by as- 
siduous application in the portraiture of the 
animal of which he was the “whip.” The 
experience of the Jehu was no doubt of great 
value to the painter. The result was that at 
the instigation of friends he entirely devoted 
himself to art, and obtained in a short time 
a reputation and success in the painting of 
horses and other animals second to no artist 
in England. For thirty years he took the 
portraits of the winners of the Doncaster St. 
Leger, and painted an immense number of 
racers and racing scenes for eminent patrons 
of the turf. He painted for the Queen some 
of her favourite horses, and executed similar 
commissions for exalted personages in foreign 
countries. Mr. Herring’s paintings have been 
extensively engraved, and his popularity has 
been much increased thereby. The ‘‘ Members 
of the Temperance Society,’ ‘‘The Baron’s 
Charger,” ‘* Feeding,” ‘*The Country Bait,” 
“The Farmer’s Pot,’ ‘‘Quietude,” display 
the power of Mr. Herring’s genius, and shew 
how accurately he studied animal life, and 
with what taste he interpreted it. ‘ Duncan’s 
Horses,”” and ‘‘ Pharaoh’s Chariot Horses,’ 
are imaginate subjects which have obtained 
the approbation of competent judges. 

At Warberry Lodge, Torquay, aged 72, Har- 
riet Maria, relict of the Rev. John Fletcher, 
Rector of Quedgeley, Gloucestershire, and 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Griffiths, 
D.D., of Warminster, Wilts. 

Sept. 24. At Sandwich, aged 62, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Dilnot Stewart, esq., Capt. 
R.N. 

In Lower Belgrave-st., Eaton-sq., Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Scott. 

Sep. 25. At Newmiln-by-Stanley, Perthshire, 
aged 65, Maj.-Gen. John MacDuff, C.B., lately 
commanding the Oudh Division, Lucknow. 
He served many years in India with the 40th 
Regt., and afterwards commanded an infantry 
brigade in the Kaffir war of 1852-3. His last 
service was against the Indian mutineers. 

In Upper Wimpole-st., the widow of Camp- 
bell Marjoribanks, esq. 
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At Kirby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, aged 51, 
Maj.-Gen. M. E. Sherwill; late H.M.’s 2nd 
Bengal Fusiliers (104th Regt.) 

' ‘At Bagneres de Bigorre, Hautes Pyrénées, 
aged 18, Ada Letitia Grace, eldest dau. of the 
late Maj. John Palmer Caulfeild, H.E.1.C. 
~Bengal Cavalry. 

At Kensington, John Ebenezer Davies, esq., 
of the Irish-chamber, Guildhall, J.P. and D.L. 
' In Cork Garrison, William Bain, M.D., late 
Surgeon of H.M.’s 34th Regt., and Surgeon of 
the District Military Prison, Cork. 

Sept. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 61, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Raikes Trigge Thompson, 
bart., only son of the late Admiral Sir Thomas 
Bouldén Thompson, bart., G.C.B. He entered 
‘the navy in 1818, became captain in 1837, rear- 
admiral in 1857, and vice-admiral in 1863. He 
married, in 1847, Gertrade, dau. of the Rev. 
R. N. Raikes, and is succeeded in the baronetcy 
by his son Thomas Raikes, who was born at 
Walton-on-Thames in 1852. 

At Maids Moreton Lodge, Buckingham, aged 
42, Edyrard Ffolliott Wingfield, esq., late Capt. 
2nd Life Guards, 

Sept. 27,. At Bath, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
Frederick Frank Vincent, on the Retired List 
of H:M.’s Indian Army. 

At Bedford, aged -56, Maj. 8. J. Saunders, 
late of the 41st Regt. B.N.1. 

At Keymer, Sussex, aged 58, T. G. 8. Bruere, 
esq., late of the Madras C.8. 

At Dunoon, aged 89, Catherine, widow of 
William Stevenson, esq., of the Treasury. 

Sept. 28. At Brecknock, aged 63, Col. J. 
Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, of Pennoyre, co. 
Brecon, H.M.’s Lieut. for that county, and 
M.P. for the borough of Brecon. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. 


He was married twice, his second wife, who 


died in 1855, being a sister of Mrs. Stonhouse 
Vigor, of Clifton. Col. Watkins was appointed 
Lord-Lieut. in 1846, and he was the first mayor 
of Brecon under the new Municipal Act. He 
was also the first member for the borough 
under the Reform Bill. He was a Whig in 
politics, and was returned at the last election 
without opposition. He was suffering from 
illness at the time, from which he never re- 
covered. 

At Richelieu, Bagot, aged 54, William Henry 
Kerr, esq., youngest son of the late Lord Chas. 
Beauchamp Kerr, and grandson of the fifth 
Marquis of Lothian. 

At Lucerne, Charlotte White, dau. of the late 
Rear-Adm. Western, of Tattingstone-place, 
Suffolk. 

At his residence, Upper Hyde-park-st., aged 
59, Benjamin Oliveira, esq., F.R.S., late M.P. 
for Pontefract, a gentleman who was a few 
years ago a prominent member of the indepen- 
dent Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
His father, Mr, Dominick Oliveira, was a London 
merchant, but he was originally descended 
from a Portuguese family, of which one mem- 
ber was greated Count Tojal, well known as 
the Financial and Foreign Minister of the late 
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Queen of Portugal, while another was Portu- 
guese Ambassador in London at the Court of 
George IV. He was educated with a view to 
the diplomatic service, but passed many years 
of his life in Portugal. Returning to London, 
with a considerable fortune, he always retained 
his interest in the country of his descent, and 
gave a premium of fifty guineas for an essay 
on Portugal, in connection with the objects of 
the Great International Exhibition of 1851. He 
‘was employed on several international ques- 
tions connected with loans. In the earlier 
days of railway enterprise, he took an active 
share in these undertakings, and was invited 
to Paris by King Louis Philippe to negociate 
the line called the Ceinture de Paris. He 
wrote “Tracts on Brazil and Portugal,” a 
“Tour in the East,” and a volume of travels. 
He was an advocate of the reduction of the 
duties on tea, coffee, wine, tobacco, &e., and 
lived to see his financial views largely carried 
out by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Oliveira sat for Pontefract from July, 1852, 
until the general election of 1865, when he 
was defeated by a local candidate. 

At Hampton Wick, aged 71, Comm. Edward 
Robinson, R.N. 

Sept. 29. In Bryanston-sq., Diana, Countess 
of Clare. The deceased lady was the eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Brydges 
Woodcock, and married (her former marriage 
with Mr. Maurice Crosby Moore having been 
dissolved), July 11, 1825, Hobart Fitzgibbon, 
third and last Earl of Clare, who died in Janu- 
ary, 1864, and by whown she had John Viscount 
Fitzgibbon, Lieut. 8th Hussars, killed at 
Balaklava; Lady Florence, married to Lord 
Wodehouse ; Lady Louisa Isabella, married to 
the Hon. Gerald N. Dillon; and Lady Elinor, 
married to F. W. H. Cavendish. 

At the residence of her son, Hamilton-sq., 
Birkenhead, aged 79, Elizabeth Royall, relict of 
Admiral Christopher Bell, R.N., C.B., and dau. 
of the late John Ker, of Flushing. 

At H.M.’s Dockyard, Devonport, aged 19, 
Maria Louisa, eldest dau. of Rear-Admiral Sy- 
monds, C.B. 

In Euston-sq., aged 95, Thomas Anderson, 
esq., formerly of the 3rd Regt. (Buffs). 

At Fincham Rectory, Norfolk, Ernest Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Blyth, and Scholar of 
Christ College, Cambri'' ge. 

At his residence, Standishgate, Wigan, aged 
63, Ralph Leigh, Clerk of the Peace for the 
borough of Wigan. 

In Gloucester-st., Warwick-sq., aged 78, 
Sophia Mary, widow of the Rev. John Walker, 
late Rector of Cottered, Herts. 

Eliza Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Samuel 
Hunter Christie, esq., M.A., F.R.S., &c., for- 
merly Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. 

Sept. 30. At Wimbledon, aged 33, the Lady 
Raglan. Georgiana, Lady Raglan, was third 
and only surviving dau. of Henry Beauchamp 
Lygon, second “Earl Beauchamp, by his wife 
Lady Susan Caroline, second dau. of William, 
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second Earl of St. Germans. She was born 
July 30, 1832, and married, Sept. 25, 1856, the 
present Lord Raglan. The deceased lady 
leaves a youthful family of four children. The 
late Lady Raglan was confined of a son on the 
9th of August, at the town residence of the 
family in Great Cumberland-st., and had re- 
moved to Wimbledon a few days since to re- 
eruit her strength.—Morning Post. 

At Notting-hill, aged 79, Rear-Admiral W. 
H. Kitchen, He entered the navy in 1799, 
and served throughout the war. He was 
present at the battle of Copenhagen under 


Nelson, and subsequently served under Sir 


Hyde Parker, Sir Sidney Smith, Sir Edward 
Pellew, and other officers. In 1805, being at 
the time in command of a rocket-boat under 
Sir Sidney Smith, off Boulogne, he was 
severely burnt in both hands whilst disen- 
gaging a rocket which had remained in the 
frame, and which threatened to explode in the 
boat. By his coolness on this occasion, he 
saved the lives of all on board. He subse- 
quently volunteered for the exceptionally dan- 
gerous service of distributing papers in favour 
of the Bourbons on the French coast, when 
his capture would have been followed by 
prompt execution as a spy. His tact and 
courage, however, brought him off in safety, 
but he received no reward for the risk, and re- 
mained a lieutenant twenty years longer, being 
only made commander in 1827. In July, 1830, 
he was appointed to a three years’ inspectorship 
in the Coastguard at Harwich. In the follow- 
ing winter he so distinguished himself by his 
exertions in suppressing riots and extinguish- 
ing incendiary fires, that he elicited the thanks 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, of the Duke of Grafton (Lord-Lieutenant 
of Suffolk), of Lord Maynard (Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Essex), and of the magistrates of 
Suffolk and Essex. The Duke of Grafton, in- 
deed, and Lord Maynard, were so impressed 
with the value of his services, that they 
strongly recommended him to the notice of 
Lord Minto, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who, however, retired from office without 
conferring upon him the promotion which he 
had been in consequence induced to promise. 
He obtained post rank in 1846, and was ap- 
pointed Governor of Ascension in 1851. He 
retired in 1858 on a Greenwich out-pension, 
and became retired rear-admiral in 1864. 

At Clive House, Beckenham, Kent, aged 70, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Alexander, 96th Foot. 

At her residence, in Cheltenham, aged 89, 
Elizabeth, relict of Matthew Russell, esq., of 
Brancepeth Castle, co. Durham. The deceased 
lady was daughter of the late George Tennyson, 
esq., of Usselby House, Lincolnshire (died July 
4, 1835), sister to the late Right Hon. Charles 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor, near 
Market Raseu, Lincolnshire, sometime M.P. 
for Lambeth (died July 21, 1861), and aunt to 
the Poet Laureate. Mr. Russell died in 1822, 
and left one son, William, who died s. p. in 
1850, and one dau., Emma Maria, who married, 
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in 1828, the present Viscount Boyne, in the 
peerage of Ireland. 

At Callander, Isabella Mary, dau. of Col. 
R. A. Smith, H.M.’s Bengal Army, and grand- 
dau. of Physician-General W. S, Stiven, late 
Bengal Army. 

At Tentworth, Midhurst, Sussex, very sud- 
denly, aged 62, Katherine, widow of Joseph 
Smijth Windham, esq., of Wawne, Yorkshire, 
who died also very suddenly whilst walking in 
Regent’s-pk., Feb. 3, 1857, and was the young- 
est son of the late Sir William Smijth, seventh 
baronet, of Hill Hall, Essex. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 62, Dudley Cos- 
tello, esq. He is a brother of Miss Louisa 
Stuart Costello, well known as an authoress. 
He was the son of a military officer, and was 
himself educated for the army at Sandhurst, 
and, obtaining a commission, served with his 
regiment on the staff in North America and 
the West Indies. Having relinquished the 
army, he turned his attention to literature, 
pursued his studies on the Continent for some 
years, and, while in Paris (1822—1831), was 
associated with the labours of the ichthyological 
department of the Régne Animal, under Baron 
Cuvier. Returning to London in 1833, he be- 
came successively foreign editor of the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Herald’’ (1838), and “‘ Daily News”’ (1846). 
Besides a volume of travels, “‘ A Tour through 
the Valley of the Meuse,” (1845,) Mr. Costello 
produced the following works of fiction :— 
** Stories from a Screen,” (1855) ; ‘‘ The Joint- 
stock Banker,” (1856); ‘*The Millionaire,” 
(1858) ; ** Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady,” 
(1859); and “Holidays with Hobgoblins,’” 
(1860,) republished from ‘‘ Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany,” the “‘New Monthly Magazine,” and 
** Household Words.” He had also been con- 
nected with the ‘‘ Examiner’’ newspaper since 
1845, and for thirty years had contributed to 
many of the periodicals of the day. Mr. Cos- 
tello’s latest separate publication is “ Italy, 
from the Alps to the Tiber,’ an illustrated 
work in two volumes. He was a few years 
ago placed on the pension list, with a pension 
of £100 a-year, on account of his literary 
ability. 

Lately. M. Heim, one of the most talented 
of the French artists of the last half century. 
He was a member of the Institute, and an 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and was born 
in 1787. His most important picture was 
‘The Massacre of the Jews,” for which he 
was decorated by Louis XVIII. Several of 
the ceilings in the Louvre were painted by 
him, and the finest of them, ‘“‘ Vesuvius re- 
ceiving Fire from Heaven,” gained him ad- 
mission to the Institute. 

At Contin, Ross-shire, Mr. George Laidlaw, 
one of a family connected with Scottish litera- 
ture, and also known in our northern district as 
among the earliest and most intelligent of the 
Lowland sheep farmers settled in the Highlands. 
One of the three brothers—Wm. Laidlaw, who 
died in 1845—is celebrated as having been the 
factor, amanuensis, and friend of Sir Walter 
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Scott, and author of at least one popular Scottish 
song, ‘* Lucy’s Flittin’. James, another bro- 
ther, died about fifteen years ago, much re- 
gretted. The Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, 
(who was shepherd to the Laidlaws’ father at 
Blackhouse, in Selkirkshire,) taught James 
Laidlaw his alphabet, and imbued him with a 
love of Scottish song and history which never 
left him. George Laidlaw partook of the same 
training and the same spirit. They were all 
ingenious, speculative men, attached to each 
other with almost feminine tenderness; and 
now they sleep side by side in the sequestered 
and picturesque churchyard of Contin, in Ross- 
shire.—Inverness Courier. 

Aged 72, General de Meza, the Danish Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the late war with Austria 
and Prussia. He was the descendant of a 
Spanish Jew who settled in Denmark more 
than a century ago as a medical practitioner, 
which was also the profession of the father 
of the General. He entered the army in 1807, 
and served in the def of Copenhag 
against the English fleet and army in that 
year. On the restoration of peace, his pro- 
ficiency in mathematics procured him a post 
in the School of Artillery, which he held for 
more than thirty years, greatly esteemed for 
his scientific knowledge, but also a subject 
of ridicule to the students for his effeminate 
mode of life and his unmilitary bearing. Great 
was their surprise therefore when, in the war 
of 1848, he was placed at the head of the 
artillery, and took the field. He now revealed 
himself in a totally new character; was more 
regardless of the hardships of the campaign 
than the meanest soldier, and on several occa- 
sions greatly distinguished himself by his 
daring enterprise. At Duppel he personally 
assisted in the capture of two Saxon guns, the 
chief spoils of the day; and in the following 
campaign, when retreat became necessary at 
Idsted, he so ably handled his guns that the 
Germans, though vastly superior in number, 
did not venture on a close pursuit. At the 
conclusion of the war he was named Inspector 
Royal of Artillery, and in 1853 he received the 
command of the forces in Schleswig, Jutland, 
and Funen. Having subsequently held com- 
mand at Copenhagen and Zealand, he was, on 
the breaking out of the recent war, charged 
with the defence of the Dannewerke. His 
means were altogether inadequate for this 
task, but he made a creditable resistance, and 
inflicted more damage than he suffered, until 
he saw that a longer hold on his extended line 
was impossible, when he withdrew his troops 
without loss. Popular feeling, however, has 
never any consideration for the unsuccessful 
general; be was deprived of command, and 
the short remainder of his life was passed in 
retirement, although military men were unani- 
mous in declaring that he deserved praise for 
acting as he did, and thus saving the whole 
Danish army from otherwise inevitable capture, 

Oct.1. At Cheltenham, aged 74, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Jowett Vander Meulen, late of 
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the 48th and 73rd Regts. He entered the 
army as ensign, Nov. 26, 1807, and served in 
the Peninsula from May, 1809, to Aug. 1811, 
and again from Sept. 1812, to the end of the 
war, including the battles of Talavera, Busaco, 
Albuhera, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, besides various minor engage- 
ments and skirmishes. He was wounded at 
Busaco and at Albuhera, and again at the 
Pyrenees. His commissions bear date as lieut., 
Aug. 10, 1809; capt., Nov. 25, 1823; major, 
April 7, 1837; brevet lieut.-col., April 8, 1842, 

At the residence of his aunt, Carn Cottage, 
co. Cavan, aged 39, Robert Wigram Clifford, 
esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 20th Hussars, eldest 
son of the late Capt. Clifford, H.E.1.C.M.S., 
Newtown Manor, co. Kilkenny. 

In Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, Harriet Essex, 
widow of Charles Blakiston, esq., late Capt. 
9th Lancers. 

In St. John’s Wood-road, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Morres, 
Prebendary of Salisbury. 

Oct. 2. At Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, aged 32, Harriette, second dan. 
of the late Rev. and Mrs. John Brigstocke, 
Burton Rectory, Pembrokeshire, and granddau. 
of the late Sir William and Lady Sarah De 
Crespigny. 

At Longsight, near Manchester, aged 68, 
Ann, relict of the Rev. B. Butterworth. 

At Newton’s College, the Close, Lichfield, 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Rev. John 
Simpson Rutter, Vicar of Walsall. 

Oct. 3. Marianne, widow of’ Ed. Francis 
Colston, esq., of Roundway Park, Devizes. 

At Bath, aged 85, the Rev. John Clayton, 
late of the Poultry Chapel, London. 

Oct.4. At Heighington, near Darlington, 
aged 71, Capt. William Robson, R.N. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1808, but at the close of the 
war he joined the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, in which he passed the next fourteen 
years. In 1830 he rejoined the navy, when he 
served on the north coast of Spain, and was 
afterwards twice entrusted with the command 
of the royal yacht, “ Victoria and Albert.” 
He was specially employed on the duty of ex- 
amining and reporting on the nature of the 
fortifications and naval resources of the French 
West India Islands. He continued in the 
royal yacht until advanced to the rank of 
commander on Oct. 7, 1846. In 1814 Comm. 
Robson invented the transparent compass now 
supplied with the Admiralty charts. His cap- 
tain’s commission is dated Aug. 1, 1860. 

In Fitzroy-sq., aged 79, Lieut.-Col. William 
Simmonds, Bengal Army, unattached. 

At Patcham Place, Sussex, Sarah, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Paine. 

At Peckham Rye, Surrey, aged 71, Mrs. Cor- 
delia Parker Bower, relict of Valentine Bower, 
esq., ayd youngest dau. of the Rev. Jacob 
Bickford Bartlett, late of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, and St. Mary Church, Devon. 

Oct. 5. At Brighton, aged 77, Rear-Adm. 
Mainwaring. He entered the navy in 1799, 
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and after accompanying the expedition to 
Egypt, where he was employed at the landing 
of the troops, served on the North Sea and 
Mediterranean station, He was promoted to 
lieutenant, June 11, 1807, and commanded two 
of the boats of the *‘ Plantagenet,” 74, at the 
capture of a letter of marque off New York. 
He was paid off in April, 1815, and after next 
commanding a West Indiaman for some time, 
was appointed Nov. 4, 1818, to the ‘* Severn,” 
coast blockade ship. He next served for some 
time in the “ Ramillies,” 74, at Portsmouth, 
and afterwards joined the “‘ Ganges,” 84, and 
in her served on the West India, home, and 
Brazilian stations. He was promoted to com- 
mander May 27, 1826, and after serving six 
years in the Coastguard, commanded the “ Elec- 
tra,” 18, in South America, from April, 1839, 
to June, 1841. He was posted Nov. 23, 1841, 
and became retired rear-admiral April 12, 1862. 

At Westbury, Sherborne, Dorset, Matilda, 
wife of Major G. N. Cave, Bengal Staff Corps. 

At her residence, Foxlease, Lyndhurst, aged 
78, Eliza, widow of Henry Weyland Powell, 
esq., late Grenadier Guards. 

At Clyro Vicarage, Radnorshire, Mary Au- 
gusta Dalrymple, wife of the Rev. R. Lister 
Venables. 

At Jodrell Hall, Cheshire, aged 86, Egerton 
Leigh, esq., of the West Hall, High Leigh, 
and Jodrell Hall. 

At Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, aged 74, 
Joseph Cox, esq., M.A., and a Magistrate for 
the Isle of Ely. 

Aged 55, Mary Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
Rey. Walter Brown, Rector of Stonesfield, 
Oxfordshire, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 

At Broxbourne, Herts., aged 28, Judith, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Edward 
Watson Lloyd, esq., Clerk of Assize of the 
North Wales and Chester Circuit. 

Oct. 6. At Ipswich, aged 47, Timms Hervey, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Elwes, of 
Stoke College, Essex. 

At Canterbury, aged 80, Anne, relict of the 
Rey. T. B. Bunce, Vicar of St. Dunstan’s, Can- 
terbury. 

Oct.7. At Upper Clapton, aged 43, Major 
Henry Lancaster, late of the 20th Regt., Bengal 
N.1. 

At Banbury, Oxfordshire, aged 58, Richard 
Henry Rolls, Solicitor and Borough Clerk of 
the Peace. 

At Westholme, Somerset, Henrietta Frances, 
wife of Robert Clerk, esq., late of the Madras 
C.8. 

Suddenly, aged 17, Kate Helena, second 
child of Lieut.-Col. and the late Charlotte 
Sleigh. 

Oct.8. At Exeter, aged 76, John Gidley, 
esq., for the last thirty years Town Clerk and 
Clerk of the Peace of that city, sometime 
Recorder of Bradninch. See Osrrvary. 

At Thormarton Rectory, Frederick Henry 
Le Mesurier, Comm. R.N. He entered the 
navy in 1809, and served at the bombardment 
of Algiers. 
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At March, Cambridgeshire, aged 80, Charles 
Culledge, esq., a Deputy-Lieut. of the county. 

At Stamford, aged 54, Mary Anne, wife of 
Octavius N. Simpson, esq., J.P. 

At Nice, aged 51, Heinrich Ernst, the cele- 
brated violinist. He was a native of Brunn, 
in Moravia, where he was borr in 1814. His 
early instructors in the art in which he after- 
wards became so proficient were Bochur, Sey- 
field, and Mayseder, who taught at the Vienna 
Conservatoire. He went to Paris in 18382. His 
first appearance in London was in 1844, but 
since that time he has been a frequent visitant 
to this country. A few years ago he was struck 
by paralysis and deprived of the proper use of 
his fingers, but he subsequently wrote many 
pieces for his favourite instrument. 

Oct. 9. Athis residence, Holloway, aged 70, 
Rear-Adm. Charles Keele. He entered the 
navy in 1807, and after serving on the West 
India station was engaged in the defence of 
Cadiz. He was midshipman of the “ Barba- 
does” when she drove on shore several gun- 
vessels on the Calvados rock in 1811; and of 
the “ Java,” 46, and was severely wounded 
when that ship was captured, after an honour- 
able defence, by the United States frigate 
* Constitution.” He also served in the “ Ri- 
voli,’’ when she intercepted the ** Melpomene,” 
French frigate, in April, 1815, and in the short 
and spirited action which preceded that event 
he received a severe injury in consequence of 
one of the gun-breechings giving way. He 
was promoted to lieutenant, Sept. 24, 1815. 
He joined the ** Arachne,” 18, Nov. 24, 1823, 
and sailed for the East Indies, and was officially 
noticed for his conduct in the Burmese War. 
He was advanced to commander, July 22, 
1826, served in the Coastguard 1836 to 1839, 
and again in the West Indies from March, 
1841, until posted, July 19, 1843. He became 
retired rear-admiral Jan. 30, 1863. 

At Edinburgh, Susan Dalrymple, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir John Dalrymple Hay, 
bart., of Dunragget. 

At the High Hall, Etton, near Beverley, 
aged 68, Henry Estouteville, third son of the 
late Thomas Grimston, esq., of Grimston Garth 
and Kilnwick, East Yorkshire. 

At Bath, aged 21, Leila Augusta Anne, 
younger, dau. of the Rev. Edw. B. Bagshawe, 
formerly Rector of Eyam, Derbyshire. 

Oct. 10. At Pau, after a few days’ illness, 
brought on by exposure while shooting in the 
Pyrenees, aged 61, the Hon. Ferdinand St. 
John, son of the third Viscount Bolingbroke. 

At Kirklees Park, Yorkshire, aged 22, Har- 
riette Matilda, only dau. of Sir George Army- 
tage, bart. 

At Ladbroke Hall, Warwickshire, Clara, 
relict of William Palmer Morewood, esq., of 
Alfreton Park, Derbyshire, and Ladbroke Hall. 

At Stopham House, Sussex, aged 91, Mrs, 
Georgina Barttelot Smyth, last surviving sister 
of George Barttelot, esq. 

At her residence, Birkenhead, aged 74, Fran- 
ces, relict of Lieut.-Col. John St. George, 
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At Nailsworth, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Edward Arnold, of Loudwater, Bucks. 

Oct. 11. At St. Andrew’s, N.B., Maj.-Gen. 
James Scott, of H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At Settrington House, Yorkshire, aged 39, 
Godfrey Wentworth Bayard Bosville, esq., of 
Thorpe and Gunthwaite. 

At Broadway House, Topsham, Devon, aged 
68, Anna Maria, relict of F. W. L. Ross, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 60, 
Col. Samuel Smith Trevor, of the Madras 
Artillery. 

At Chatham, aged 47, Capt. Thomas Lovette 
Gaussen, R.N. 

At Petham House, Canterbury, aged 50, 
Thomas Henry Mackay, esq., Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Kent. 

At Liverpool, on his arrival from the West 
Coast of Africa, aged 25, Capt. Thomas John 
Gray, 4th West India Regt. 

Oct.13. At Mulgrave House, Fulham, aged 
73, Jane Louisa, widow of John Horsley 
Palmer, esq. 

At Pendleton, near Manchester, William 
Frances Webster, esq., Capt. and Staff Officer 
of Pensioners, lst Manchester District. 

Aged 29, Alice Hall, wife of the Rev. John 
8S. Owen, Curate of St. Stephen, Norwich. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 64, Mary Ha- 
milton, dau. of the late Charles B. Long, esq., 
formerly of Langley Hall, near Newbury. 

Oct, 14. At the residence of her brother, 
Maj. Talman, at Bromley, Kent, aged 48, Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. James John 
Talman, formerly Chaplain of Bromley College, 
and Vicar of Stogumber and North Curry, 
Somersetshire. 

At Portsmouth, aged 71, Samuel Irvine, esq., 
M.D. and D.I.H. He was for many years Staff 
Surgeon of the Portsmouth Division of Royal 
Marines. 

At Westmeon, Hants., Mary Eliz. Nourse, 
relict of the Rev. R. J. Waters, D.D., late of 
Worthing, Sussex. 

At Knockhill, Dumfriesshire, aged 25, James 
Gideon Pott, esq., of Potburn, late of the llth 
Hussars. 

Oct. 15. At Mount Pleasant, Cambridge, 
aged 68, Jane Augusta, widow of the Rev. 
John Hardy Raven, Rector of Worlington, 
Suffolk. d 

At her residence, Elm Lodge, Surbiton, aged 
65, Maria Catarina Rosalbina Caradori Allan 
(once a celebrated vocalist), relict of Edward 
Thomas Allan, esq. 

At Rome, aged 30, Anne, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Blaxland, of Fordwich, Kent. 

Oct. 16. In St. John’s-wood, aged 65, Sir 
Thomas Whelan, late of Elmville, Dublin. He 
was a Dublin merchant, who was Sheriff of 
the city in 1822, and Lord Mayor in 1832. He 
received the honour of knighthood whilst 
Sheriff. 
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At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 38, Captain 
Horace F. Hill, late Rifle Brigade, and Adju- 
tant of the 8th Northumberland Rifle Volun- 
teers, son of the late Sir T. Noel Hill, K.C.B. 

At Clifton, aged 43, William Corbett Burder, 
esq., a well-known meteorologist. He was the 
discoverer of the small but beautiful comet of 
March and April, 1854, and also of the large 
comet of June and July, 1861, the appearance 
of which was first publicly notified by him in 
“The Times” of July 1 of that year. 

At Hythe, Kent, aged 69, George Philipps, 
esq., Royal Marines, third son of the late Thos. 
Philipps, esq., of Jeffreston, Pembrokeshire. 

Maria, wife of the Rev. J. G. Copleston, 
Rector of Offwell, Devon. 

In Guilford-st., Russell-sq., aged 25, Francis 
Chassereau Bewsher, esq., Lieut. Bengal Staff 
Corps and Assist.-Commissioner, Dehra Ghazee 
Khan, third son of the Rev. James Bewsher, 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

At Scarborough, Emma, wife of T. B. Bos- 
vile, esq., of Ravenfield Park, Yorkshire. 

At Great Yarmouth, Elizabeth Annabella, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Spring Cas- 
borne, of New House, Pakenham, Suffolk. 

Océ. 17. At Hereford, aged 75, Anne Dering, 
relict of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Arthur Lloyd, 
of Bessborough, Canada West. 

At Wargrave-hill, Berks., Anna Louisa, wife 
of the Hon. Spencer Dudley Montagu, and 
widow of Joseph Jekyll, esq., of that place. 

At Moulton, Lincolnshire, aged 44, Henry 
Elwyn Elsdale, esq., late of Burlington-gardens, 
London, second surviving son of the late Rev. 
R. Elsdale, D.D. 

At Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, William 
Bolton, second son of the Rev. Henry Girdle- 
stone, Rector of Landford, Wilts. 

Oct. 18. At Brockett Hall, Herts., aged 80, 
Viscount Palmerston, K.G. See Osrrvary. 

At Betshanger, Kent, the seat of her son Sir 
Walter James, aged 75, Emily Jane, Dowager 
Viscountess Hardinge. She was the seventh 
dau. of Robert, lst Marquis of Londonderry, 
and married (Ist) John James, esq., sometime 
Minister to the Netherlands, who died in 1818 ; 
and (2nd) Dec. 10, 1821, Sir Henry (afterwards 
Viscount) Hardinge, by whom she had a family 
of two sons and two daughters. 

At the Royal Laboratory, Gosport, Major 
N. 8S. Keats Bayly, R.A. 

At the residence of his sister, Caroline-st., 
Eaton-sq., from the effects of a long residence 
in a tropical climate, Dr. Wm. Ford, F.R.C.S., 
and of the Mauritius Civil Service. 

At Leamington, aged 72, Mary Eliza, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. 8. Smith, B.L.C. 

Oct, 20. At Surrey Lodge, Lambeth, sud- 
denly, aged 60, Woronzow Greig, esq., F.R.S. 

At his residence, Norland-sq., Notting-hill, 
aged 65, Jonathan Duncan, esq., a well-known 
Currency Reformer. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED, 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ * vgn 
Statute in 

DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 


23, | 80, | 7, | 14 
1865. | 1865. | 1865. | 1865. 











° ° ° | ° 


Mean Temperature ° ° . 60°9 | 59°3 | 565 | 55°3 



































Hondo 0 gers 78029 |2803989 || 1143 | 1214 | 1193 | 1261 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 199 | 192 | 168 ; “190 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 248 | 267 = 20 | 272 
12-19. Central Districts 1988 | 378058 156 147 159 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 275 275 oer | 280 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 265 | 833 | 320 860 
Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

n 5 5 S a 4 e y 

Week ending |.5 3 & 3? 32 bi E 2 3 & : 3 

Saturday, |,= 3 B.. | 3 

aturday: Pos Re $3 Ie Be = = 2 qo 





Sept. 23 .| 594] 177| 178| 156 26/1143 || 992] 970) 1962 
o- 380 .| 669] 178| 171 | 159 | 37 | 1214 |) 1066 | 1090 | 2156 
Oct. 7 .| 683) 182! 162] 178] 32 | 1193 || 1042 | 1016 | 2058 
» 14 .| 686{ 172] 217] 151 | 35 | 1261 || 1007) 980'| 1987 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. sé d. 
Wheat ... 3,119 ... 43 10] Oats ... 140... 22 0} Beans ....— 1.00 


Barley ... 461... 3010] Rye .. — .. 0 O| Peas ... — ...' O40 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 19, 
Hay, 41. 4s. to 5. 10s. — Straw, 1/. 8s. to 17. 12s.—Clover, 5/. 10s. to 61. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the ore stone of 8lbs. Head of Cattle at Market, Oor. 19. 
Beef .. céncaa ncn sgcth:, iin nn i FI osc cs cern dicsmmticam asians cae 1260 
Mutton... ssa: ue I, on aoc diens ahead anaes ics -- 
WH csaintsosccentast tis 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. | Sheep and Lambs............+00 ervey A. 
4 ee 4s. 4d,to5s. 6d. | Calves.. Sepmaldebacabad connie ll 410 
FE Os. Od. to Os. Od. | Pigs... mn oder shane odes 150 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. By the anhalt wc 
_ eR cee: Be. . Od, 0B. Othe, | POC 2.0. ccccesccccesccees 4s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. 
MN. sidi oss nieces ae ee ee er errs 4s. 4d.to 5s. 4d. 
WN eaccoesiotacdtecsaies 3s. 8d.to 5s. 4d. 


COAL-MARKET, Ocr. 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 21s, 3d. to 23s. 6d. Other sorts, 20s. Od, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strann. 
From August 24 to October 23, inel 























Thermometer. |Barom.);° ; Thermometer.) Barom. ~— 

P 6: fanaa. Z rey ’ 7 ot 
mels © tof Weather. [> 2/5 E/ 3 |2% eather. 
A aA “ = A I 4 |S Alos A as a 

ug) ° | .°/|/ ° Jin. pta.| ICP Vin, pts.||] 
60 | 66 | 58 129.-’36 jeldy. hy. shrs. 





24 | 63 | 67 | 57130. 42)ifair; cloudy 
25 | 54 | 68 | 58 |30. 34/\do. 

26 | 54 | 73 | 57 |30. 23)\do. 

27 | 58-| 74 | 56 /30. 14 foggy, fair 
28 | 57 | 68 | 58 |30. O5)fair 

29 | 58 | 66 | 57 |30. 09|ldo. 

30 | 57 | 63 | 57 |30. O9)/do. cloudy 
0.1 | 56 | 66 | 57 |29. 96 do, do, 
2/57 | 70'| 58 |29. 88)'do. 
3 | 58 | 68 | 56 /30. OY\/foggy 
4| 52 | 68 | 57 |30. 13) fair 
6 | 52 | 63 | 56 /30. O08! do. 
6 
7 
S 


58 | 66 | 58 |29. 31) fair 

58 | 63 | 57 |29. 27) do. 

55 | 61 | 55 |29. 45\ldo. 

56 | 60 | 53 |29. 56) foggy, rain 
51 | 56 | 55 |29. 74/<do. 

51 | 52 | 54 |29, 89) do. do. 

44 | 57 | 56 |29. 79\\do.do, 
56 | 60 | 51 |29, 24)\hy, showers 
50 | 55 | 48 /29. 01) cldy. enst.rain 
45,| 46 | 43 |29. 09)do. do. 

40 | 51 | 42 ‘129. ° 40/ fair 
44 | 47 | 45 129, 55ilhy. th. éldy. 
46 | 51 | 45 129.  38/lenst. hy. rain 
47 | 52 | 47./29. — rn. cloudy 


DDD EHR ER eee Pp 
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51 | 65 | 56 |29. 98) do. 


54 | 65 | 57 |29. 79) rn. el. hy. rn.1. 
56 | 66 | 59 |29. By hy. rain 
i 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
















































































Sept-| Sper | sper | New | Bank | Ex. Bills. | India | pndis "| India 
Set. | Conseis. | Reduesa. | CORE, | : Stock. £1,000. | Stock. | 1,090, [> Percents. 
8.25} 89; § | 878 %| 878° &| Shut 105g 
26 | 893 $| 87) $| 874 4 216 18 |\—__|1054_ 3 
27 | 893 §| 87s 3 | 878 4 par. 3 pm, 105$° ¢ 
28.|894 4 | 87444) 874 4\/———|_ 4 dis. 1054 
29 | 894 § | 874 2| 874 3 5.1 dis, | 219 |———-/105 3 
30 | 895 4 | 87h. 4)-87h. 4 | —_ I] ob dis. 105. 4 
0.2°) 88% 94 | 865 74 | 86% 74 |—~——| 6.1 dis. | 219 L045 5} 
3 | 88; 9} | 865 7 | 863 7 |\————| _6.1dis. | 2184 22. 5 pm./104} 54 
4/89 4/87 4/87. 34 6.2 dis. | 216} (24.5 pm./104E 5} 
5 | 88% 94 | 863 73 | 86% 74 219 ——— 1044 5} 
6 | 88i § | 863 || 863 § |———| 8 3dis. |__| 21. pm. /104} 5} 
7 | 883 t | 864 4 | 86% ¢ | 19. pm. |1044-§ 
9| 883 3/86} § | 868 3 4 dis. 1043 5 
10 | 88 § | 86 3 | 86s § |———| 5 dis. 1043 6 
11.|.883 § | 863 % | 86 &§ |245 7| 11. 4dis. | 216} | 23. pm. |105 
12 | 885 9 | 86% 7§ | 86; 7} |_| 5 dis. |_———-/ 19. pm. /104 54 
13 | 883 9 | 865 7§ | 86% 78 | 19. 18 dis, | 218 22. pm, 1043 5 
14 | 88; 9 |87 4$|87 8 |————| 12die. | 217 |————/1043 5 
16 | 88 § | 865 7) | 86% 73 — 10. 4 dis. | 219 | |—__——1044 6 
17 | 883 9}.87 4) 87 4/248 8.6 dis. | 218 | |————/1043 5 
18 | 88} #| 87 4 | 86% 74 | 217. |----—11043 5 
19% 88§ 9 | 87 #|87 § | 250 8 dis. | 217 20 | —+~———/1043 5 
20/89 & | 878 & | 87% § |248; 9|\— (104g 5 
21 | 89; 4| 87% &| 87} $ | | 
a Tt § | 872 ‘ei 60|. 4dis. | | 1043 5 
Ei 
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